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Plus a special section on the Head-of-the-Charles Regatta 
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The very ordinary hero 
by Margaret Doris 


robably the easiest place to start is with the Wrong Stuff. John Glenn is 
not Ike In A Spacesuit. He is not the Man Who Will Bring Us To Center 
Again. He’s not even, as some pollsters and pundits like to suggest, the 
Only One Who Can Beat Reagan. 

Massachusetts Senator Paul Tsongas, whose endorsement of Glenn this 
summer came as something of a surprise to a lot of seasoned political 
observers, says his senatorial colleague “is one of the few people who what you 
see is what you get.” In a way that’s true: John Glenn is a complicated 
personality who’s pretty upfront about his complexities. But if you look at him 
from one step removed — as he is on the television screen, or the glossy pages 
of a magazine — then what you see is at best only one facet of what you get. 

It seems so easy to nail Glenn down — so easy to capture an image that 
issues are all but forgotten. Of all our politicians, and certainly of all those 

‘currently lusting for the White House, John Glenn has led the most public life. 
Walter Mondale has held elective office longer. George McGovern has been 
down the same road before, with Gary Hart there to show the way. But 
Glenn’s life has been national property the longest, on a far grander scale but 
in the same sort of way Ronald Reagan’s has been. 

The instant Friendship 7 lifted off the pad at Cape Canaveral, Glenn 
entered a region populated by the likes of Babe Ruth, Daniel Boone, and Lucky 
Lindy. And Glenn became not the kind of celebrity who makes movies, but the 

‘kind about whom movies are made. The reality of John Glenn is shrouded in 
Panavision, the meaning of his words distorted by Dolby stereo. 

People are always sure they know John Glenn. He was the first man in 
space, they say confidently, or he was the first man to orbit the earth, or the 
first man to walk on the moon. In reality, he was none of these. What he was 
Continued on page 16 
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have-nots 


A tale of 
two winners 


by Michael Rezendes 
and Renée Loth 


O: the morning after last 
Tuesday’s preliminary elec- 
tion, as the campaigns of 
Ray Flynn and Mel King were 
catching their breath before the 
final five-week drive for control of 
City Hall, one of Flynn's top aides 
surveyed the political landscape. 
“We've already won,” he said. “The 
way is cleared.” 

It didn’t really matter which 
candidate the aide was working for. 
Operatives in both of the victorious 
armies know that together they 
have already reached their basic 
objective; that no matter who wins 
on November 15, the King and 
Flynn triumphs promise radical 
change for the city of Boston. On 
Tuesday evening they put it dif- 
ferently, but their message was the 
same. The bland and unthreatening 
Flynn told supporters that election 
returns augured “a fundamental - 
change in Boston politics.” King, 
who prefers grand metaphor, told 
his followers, “We started off by 
saying that we may have come on 
different ships, but we are all in the 
same boat now. We're here tonight 
to say that the boat is changing its 
course.” 

With brief interruptions, the cur- 
rent course has held pretty much 
constant during the last 30 years. 
During that time, the mayors of this 
city built a new Boston, a high-rise 
garden of downtown affluence 
featuring sparkling new hotels and 
glittering office buildings. But in the 
generation that passed, many of the 
city’s neighborhoods languished in 
the shadows cast by the Hub’s new 
buildings. In 1968, a new mayor 
tried to revive those neighbor- 
hoods. Kevin H. White eagerly 
adopted the role of a neighborhood 
champion. He established the now- 
defunct little city halls to bring city 

Continued on page 6 
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THIS JUST IN. . . 


EDITED BY JOSH KORNBLUTH 


SIGN UP! 


Hear ye! Hear ye! Let political expression thrive. 

That's the thrust of federal Judge Walter Skinner's 
ruling last Thursday in the strange case pitting Tom 
Bergendahl et al. against the city of Somerville. Since 
1970, the city has had an ordinance banning the posting 
of political signs on public and private property. But two 
weeks ago, Board of Aldermen candidate Bergendahl, 
along with five residents of the city who endorse him, 
filed suit in federal district court seeking to topple the 
ordinance on the grounds that it violates the First and 
14th Amendments of the US Constitution. With the 
November 8 election in Somerville just weeks away, 
they told the court, swift judicial action was necessary. 

Represented by Civil Liberties Union of 
Massachusetts cooperating attorneys Deborah Hiatt and 
Carolyn Grace, the plaintiffs argued that the 13-year-old 
ordinance violates their First Amendment right to 
political expression, Bergendahl’s individual First 
Amendment right to advocate his candidacy, and the 
equal-protection clause of the 14th Amendment because 
it regulates expression on the basis of content (for 
example, whereas FOR SALE, FOR RENT, and 
building-contractor signs are permitted on people’s 
lawns, statements of a specifically political nature are 
not). The ordinance, enforced by the building division 
of the Department of Public Works, prescribes a $50 
fine for each violation. 

After a brief hearing, Judge Skinner entered a 
temporary restraining order; this ruling indicated that 
the plaintiffs have a reasonable likelihood of success in 
overturning the ordinance when a court considers all the 
constitutional arguments against it. “The defendants . . . 
are enjoined during the pendancy of this matter from 
taking any action to enforce Section 11-8 of the 
Somerville Code of Ordinances or to otherwise restrict 


* the posting of political signs in the city of Somerville 


until further order of the court,” Skinner opined. 

In attorney Hiatt’s view, such protection of political 
expression in Somerville is long overdue. Supporters of a 
candidate, she said, are entitled to at least as much 
freedom of speech as a contractor advertising his 
services. 


“FAMILY PROBLEMS 


There is a good deal of serious labor trouble brewing 
at the new, though not necessarily improved, WCVB- 
TV, Channel 5. It seems that Metromedia, that enormous 
media outfit that paid an astounding $220 million for 
Channel 5 a year and a half ago, is now playing hardball 
at the bargaining table with a union representing some 
long-time, and loyal, Channel 5 employees. The 
employees are not happy about it. 

“Our people are the people who made the shows that 
the former Channel 5 was able to sell, and that 
Metromedia is still selling,” said Ken Flanagan, business 
manager for Local 1228 of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, which represents some 130 
technical worker: at the station. The IBEW complains 
that Ken Cohen, Metromedia’s chief negotiator, has 
done little at the bargaining table since April, when talks 
began, other than demand that the union no longer 
represent the technical workers producing programs for 
national syndication (by the Metromedia Producers 
Corporation) or the camera crews working for public- 
affairs shows like Chronicle. 

A series of contract extensions has kept the IBEW 
members on the job at least until this Sunday, October 
16. Union members complain, however, that wages and 
fringe benefits have yet to be discussed, so they're rather 
openly talking strike. Meanwhile, they busily cover their 
office walls with leaflets declaring themselves “Channel 
5’s orphans” (the station promotes itself as “family to 
New England”). 

Some IBEW members claim they overheard two 
station executives talking about locking out the union 
members. “I know nothing about that incident,” says 
Paul LaCamera, Channel 5’s vice-president for public 
affairs, “but I do know that there have been no 
meaningful discussions at this point by any members of 
management of the possibility of a lockout.” LaCamera 
also points out that the public-affairs units at Channels 4 


and 7 are non-union. “One of the company’s goals is to 
wind up with a contract that’s competitive,” he says. “It’s 
not to see the loss of jobs to IBEW.” 

“They’re trying to bring our best contract down to the 
level of something less than the best,” Flanagan 
responds. “We're not interested in playing that game.” 
Instead, union members are passing out their leaflets, 
and continue to report no progress at the bargaining 
table. ‘We have no interest in negotiating this contract in 
public,” LaCamera says. Not, of course, that his station 
has to. 


NORTHAMPTON UPDATE 


A Northampton man who admitted that he’d made 
telephoned threats to lesbians was sentenced last 
Tuesday to a three-month jail term. Judge Alvertus J. 
Morse sentenced Robert Kremensky, 23, to one year in 
the Hampshire County House of Correction on each of 
three charges of civil-rights violations, but suspended all 
but three montlts of the term. The judge also placed 
Kremensky on four years’ probation. Kremensky’s 
lawyer said he would ask the judge to reduce the 
sentence. 

For more than a year, Northampton police have been 
investigating incidents in which members of the city’s 
sizable lesbian community have been attacked, raped, 
and threatened (see News, June 7). Kim Christensen, 27, 
one of three women who brought charges against 
Kremensky, said she was pleased about the sentence and 
hoped it would “send a signal’’ to Northampton 
residents. 

According to assistant DA David Angier, the 
prosecuting attorney, Kremensky was arrested on 
August 6 after police put a “trap” on the phone of a 
Northampton lesbian whose number had been listed in 
an ad for a lesbian poetry reading. Three calls were 
traced to Kremensky, Angier said, and one threatened 
“massive violence” to homosexuals. 

“I don’t know why | did it,” Kremensky told a reporter 
on Tuesday. “It was pure stupidity. . . . | havea big 
mouth.” - 


DUKE, KING COMMIES 
SAYS RIGHT-WING RAG 


Watch out, governor, America is on to you. 

In its latest issue, the national Conservative Digest, 
published by political fundraiser Richard Viguerie, has 
run a centerfold photo essay on communist 
sympathizers inside American government, and our 
own Michael Dukakis is featured right up top. Under the 
banner headline THESE ARE AMERICA’S LEADERS?, 
Dukakis is pictured shaking hands with Russian Rear 
Admiral A.M. Kalinin as Soviet Ambassador Anatoly 
Dobrynin beams in the background. “Over and over,” 
the accompanying text reads, “American leaders have 
gone out of their way to receive and entertain Soviet 
officials on American soil in a warm and cordial 
manner.” Such behavior, says the Digest, is akin to 
“clasping a viper to your bosom.” Never mind that the 
picture of Dukakis was taken in 1975, during the 
governor's first administration. As everyone knows, 
communists and their sympathizers spend years and 
years boring from within. 

Other articles in the Digest include several eulogies for 
the late Georgia Congressman Larry McDonald, who 
was “murdered by the communists” in the August 31 
Korean-plane incident. There are also excoriations of 
President Reagan for his “milquetoast” reaction to that 
attack, an open telegram to Reagan advising him on 
“how to defund the left,” an investigative piece proving 
that the August 27 March on Washington was “backed 
by communists . . . and their front groups” (including the 
National Lawyers Guild), and several items in 
opposition to making Martin Luther King Jr.’s birthday a 
national holiday. Many Americans, the Digest says, 
“find evidence of King’s communist connections, illegal 
activities, and immoral lifestyle questionable, and some 
find it downright disgusting.” 

RELATIVITY EXPLAINED 
TIVITY 

Federal officials are forbidden to fly first class when 
traveling on government business — that is, unless they 
submit proof in writing of “exceptional circumstances 

. . essential to the successful performance of an agency 
mission.” This requirement, reports the Washington 
Post, has led to some pretty interesting entries on 
government travel vouchers. 

Take, for example, a voucher submitted by former 
Deputy Transportation Secretary Darrell Trent. Trent 
explained his $3219 first-class ticket from Washington to 
Paris this way: “Coach class would not have enabled 
[me] to reach [my] destination on time.” 

When reached by the Post, Trent admitted that the 
front half of the plane he was on hadn't landed in Paris 
significantly sooner than the rear had. The rea/ reason he 
flew first class, he explained, was so he could sleep on 
the overnight flight before attending a long negotiating 


session. 
We understand. 


(This week, credit for contributions goes to Margaret 
Doris, Renée Loth, Michael Matza, Dave O'Brian, and 
Karen Lee Ziner.) 


INSIDER 


BY ALAN LUPO 


store up all this bile month after month, and then 

you wake up one morning to find yourself 
choking. In our shrink-speak society, internalizing one’s 
frustrations leads to depression. Let it all out, they say. A 
little primal screaming might help. Or a swift armored 
assault on someone's Sudetenland. Or, rather, what 
follows. 

Beacon Street in Boston has five lanes. That makes it 
one of our widest streets, a regular avenue, a whole 
frigging prado, by God. The extreme left and right lanes 
are used for parking. Reasonable. The immediate left 
and right lanes are also used for parking, or what is 
called double-parking. They are so used during the 
morning rush hour. This leaves one lane in the middle. 
One lane for the cars, the trucks, the bicycles, the 
motorbikes, the motorcycles, the kids on the skate 
boards, and the emergency vehicles. The situation is 
illegal. In this town, that has never counted for much. It 
is also intolerable. That should count for something. I 
don’t care what the explanations are, dammit. 
Sémebody, fix it! Just fix it up. 

The entrance to the Sumner Tunnel is more clogged 
with traffic, and for longer periods, than ever before. Yet 
once you clear the tollbooths, you often move swiftly 
into the tunnel itself. The clogging is at the booths. Is 
there an intentional slowdown by the Massachusetts 
Turnpike Authority toll-takers? Are the rotten automatic 
gates malfunctioning again? Frankly, Scarlett, I don’t 
give a damn why. I just want it fixed. Fix it up, dammit, 
somebody! 

Those who use the MBTA Blue Line were told early 
this year that the T was about to spend much money to 
upgrade the rail bed from Orient Heights east to 
Wonderland. We should, the T urged, be patient, for we 
were about to be inconvenienced. Now, being 
inconvenienced is pretty much the normal state of affairs 
for regular users of the system, but this time the T gave 
the word a whole new meaning. We waited paitiently on 
outbound cars as inbound cars moved cautiously toward 
us on the same rails until they could get back on their 
own damn track. And we waited patiently on inbound 
cars, as outbound — well, you get the picture. And now, 
after millions of bucks and much aggravation, the Blue 
Line is worse than I can remember it ever being. (And I 
used to take it when the seats were made of wood and 
the overhead straps were truly straps.) The cars arrive 
infrequently, they are packed with people, and they 
move just a bit faster than does your average Laotian 
rice-paddy ox-cart team. A friend tried explaining why 
to me. I don’t care why. I don’t want any more 
explanations. But for an eight-year-break, I have spent 
much of my life watching (and experiencing) the 
misfortunes of the rapid-transit system. Unlike the T, 
however, I have not received millions of dollars in new 
equipment. I am not going to last too much longer, 
maybe three decades more if I can keep the old 
equipment going. So don’t explain anything to me, 
dammit. Fix it. Fix it. 

There appears to be no obvious reason why the cars 
traveling on two parallel two-lane roads leading into Bell 
Circle, Revere, are allowed to move at the same time. If 
all the cars were going to bear left or right at the circle, it 
would make sense. But as the four lanes of traffic merge, 
some cars from the left are headed to the extreme right, 
and vice versa. Bell Circle has never been a model of 
traffic planning and management. For all I know, what 
goes on now may be regarded as an improvement. But 
it’s still dangerous, as well as stupid. Why can’t a nation 
that built the transcontinental railroad and the interstate 


T here are times when you must let it all out. You 
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Circle, Revere? [don’t care why. 
— dammit — fix it up. Fix it up. 

Enough of what must be fixed. That's only a small 
sampling. Those situations require someone besides me 
to handle them. There are always some things in life 
totally beyond one’s control, but, unlike typhoons and 
the inclination of professional sports teams to move 
from cne city to another, they are not beyond the control 
of those paid to deal with them. 

There are other situations that one can address alone. 
In this sporadic purging of internal bile, I shall now deal 
with some of them. 

I don’t want anybody from Boston magazine calling 
me ever again to ask me where | eat. Or to ask me 
anything. I don’t like Boston magazine. I used to work 
there, and it was truly a bum operation. I think the 
magazine is an outsider, always trying, like some 
voyeur, to peek in on Boston. Besides, it’s nobody's 
business where I eat. Who cares anyway? Most people I 
know don’t care where I eat, so why should strangers 
care? In case somebody cares, here are some places 
where I eat. My house. Sometimes my mother’s house. 
Santarpio’s, in Eastie. A couple of places in Winthrop. 
Barney’s in Eastie. Now that I have a car, Doyle's, in 
Jamaica Plain. The Indian place up Mass. Ave. from 
where I work. The Indonesian place across the street 
from the Indian place. The Thai place up the street in the 
other direction. The Chinese place across from the public 
library. Sometimes at Phyllis and Jack Karas’s house, 
where she cooks Hawaiian Chicken. With rice. 

I do not want people to say to me, “I saw you on 
television,” unless they add something useful like, 
“And, boy, did you stink,” or “And you're not as fat as 
you look,” or “And you should try another line of 
work.” It would be really nice if someone would say, “I 
saw you on television and I disagree with what you 
said.” No, they just say, “I saw you on television,” which 
isn’t even a question, and then they stand there and stare 
at you and wait for you to turn a clever phrase in 
response. My clever phrase is usually, “Uh, yeah. 
Cheez.” I really want to say, “So, nu? I'm happy your TV 
is functioning.” They really haven't asked anything. It’s 
like saying, “Hello there, I see you're not dead.” 

I do not like hockey, but as much as I do not like 
hockey, I could watch a couple of minutes of it on 
television were it not for the announcer who yells, 
“Score!” every time some adolescent Canadian 
millionaire thwocks the puck into the net. Invariably, 
“Score” is the only word of the play-by-play that! 
understand anyway. The rest of it is gibberish to me. It 
sounds something like, “Now Thurston slide-slaps 
LeFlamme, Mockridge over to the boards, Mugwump 
takes the zonk from DeGaulle, Greblatt digs the craw, 
but Thurston recaps the sludge and — Score!” (Crowd 
cheering and screaming in background, as announcer 
recaps what just occurred.) “Thurston was flivvering, 
and it looked for a minute like Cromlick would take him 
out on a wheezlit, but with an assist from Leon Blum and 
Plaquemines Parish, Thurston flucked the puck and — 
Score!” Just once, couldn’t the announcer say, “Yay!” or 
“Goal!” or even “Quite nice!’’? 

I'll not answer Boston magazine's questions. I'll 
respond with only a minimum of polite grunts to the “I 
saw you on telvision” statements. And I won't watch 
hockey. But there is yet a third bile-producing category. 
There are the things that people are paid to fix up. There 
are the things that I myself can control. And, finally, 
there are the things that one can only observe, things 
that simply will not be fixed up, things that must be 
allowed to run their course in history and take care of 
themselves. 

Like Joan Kennedy’s clothing. This is an issue over 
which I exert absolutely no influence whatsoever. I like 
Joan Kennedy. However, I do not like to read or hear 
people wax on and on about what Ms. Kennedy wore or 

Continued on page 33 


on’t tell me why. Just 


ON THE COVER 

Michael Rezendes and Renée Loth explore the new Boston reflected 
in last Tuesday's preliminary mayoral election. And Margaret Doris 
profiles the candidate behind the images of John Glenn. 


4 LETTERS 


7 THE LATEST HURRAH py Ken Hartnett 
Dapper O'Neil is still on the case. 


10 DON’T QUOTE ME... by Dave O'Brian 
Whatever happened to investigative reporting on television? 


12 WHOOPS AND HOLLERS by Fred Shapiro 
If you‘re a bondholder, what do you get when a nuclear-power 
project goes bust? You get coupons you can't clip, that’s what. 


15 THE FELDBERG CASE by Michael Matza 


A supercop is convicted of a tawdry crime. 


24 SPORTING EYE by Michael Gee 


Oh say can you sing... 


8 PEET'S FP canevecenmmmneneameeseeemmanisengane eso stvoninn ese 


GI BREWS AND DUDS by Suzanne Hansmire and Alan Roth 
You're eating Army now — and wearing it, too. 


VACANCY CHASE by Bruce Morgan 
It takes guts to find an apartment in this town. 


9 COMPUTERS ETC. byE. Brad Meyer and Peter W. Mitchell 
Telephone companies and airlines tussle with computer users. 


FOOD AND DRINK: PICNIC OF THE LOT by Michael Gee 
Don't tailgate — unless you're in a party mood. 


WINE by Jan Nicholson 
California reds are the season’s buy. 


FOOD by Susannah Garboden 
We need saltpeter for gunpowder. Do we need it to corn beef? 


RESTAURANT by Robert Nadeau 


The Harvest shines on. 

DIRECTORY OF RESTAURANT ADVERTISERS 
24 THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
26 CLASSIFIEDS 


1 THE MOSTLY RIGHT STUFF by Michael Sragow 
Director Philip Kaufman launches the astronauts into the wild blue 
yonder, but down on earth his story meanders. 


FILM 
Owen Gleiberman doesn’t lose his head over Danton, and David 
Edelstein doesn't say no to Never Say Never Again. Plus ‘‘Trailers.’’ 


BOOKS by Michael Gee 
Making his pitch: a look at how Jim Brosnan’‘s two classics, now 
reissued in paperback, threw baseball a curve. 


THEATER 
Carolyn Clay exonerates Crimes of the Heart. and Scott Rosenberg 
talks to playwright Beth Henley. Plus Clay on Design for Living. 


ART AND PERFORMANCE 

Kenneth Baker reassesses Edvard Munch's technique, and Laura 
Jacobs searches for the performing arts of Lowell Darling and Matt 
Mullican. 


MUSIC 
Dubwise: Milo Miles on the Boston debut of reggae stalwarts the Itals 
and the Roots Radics. Plus Michael Freedberg on the Gap Band, and 
“Records’’on page 8. 
16 HOT DOTS 30 PLAY BY PLAY 
16 AIRWAVES 31 OFF THE RECORD 

LISTINGS 


17 9 DAYS A WEEK FILM 
18 ART LISTINGS SUBURBAN CINEMAS 
19 LISTINGS FILM STRIPS 


HEAD OF THE CHARLES a= 


In our fourth section, we take a look at the Head-of-the-Charles, the largest and oldest regatta 
in North America. This special guide includes a map of the race route, interviews with 
America’s two top rowers, an overview of college competition, a history of the sport. anda 
primer on recreational rowing. 


COMING NEXT WEEK =e 


In Arts: Carolyn Claf flips through Doonesbury. In Lifestyle: a terrific lunch with Julia Child, and 
a report on Armenians in Boston. Plus a special section on skiing. 


Photo credit: Donna Coveney (with News). 
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LETTERS 


We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if possible, and every letter must include 
the writer’s name and address, as well as 
a telephone number (we'd appreciate 
one where we can reach you during 
business hours). The last is solely for 
purposes of verification: as you can see 
on this page, only the writer's name and 
town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. All 
letters are subject to editing for 
considerations of space, fairness, and 


literacy. 


WRITE ON, ALAN 


Over the last few years, I have found 
Alan Lupo’s articles to be intense, 
informative, and contemplative. 

The October 4 “Insider” was excellent. 
Seldom am I moved by journalistic 
reportage. I am, however, convinced that 
Mr. Lupo could produce a moving 
observation on the angst of Boston 
driving. 

Alan Lupo certainly is a writer, and I 
am certainly an ardent fan. 

Kip Martin 
Somerville 
To Alan Lupo: 

You're one of the main reasons why | 
rush to read my Phoenix every week. 
Well, your articles, which presumably 
express you — and very convincingly 
indeed. 

I've been clipping out many of them 
with the intent to see that my kids read 
‘em for sure, and to enable me to write 
some sort of rave to you — later on. 

But the recent one on intolerance 
(News, October 4) demands at least this 
brief but most sincere word of 
admiration. 

Paul W. St. George 


Avon 
RE: JOYCE 


In the minor yet major album review 
of Legal Weapon’s Your Weapon (Arts, 
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SOFT CORE 


And we thought the Phoenix was a 
good liberal newspaper looking to end 
sexist subliminal messages. Apparently 
we were wrong. Did you think this was 
the most effective way of getting people 
(men) to read your article on produce 
(Lifestyle, October 4)? Perhaps the 
caption should have read Look at these 
apples, baby. 

Kim Jennings 
Cheri Opperman 
Allston 


IRAN FROM IRAN 


To Alan Lupo: 

I wish to thank you for your recent 
article on Iran (News, August 16), which 
I found to be very perceptive and 
sensitive. | am an American who was 
living in Iran during the ‘79 revolution 
and for about two years thereafter. The 
Iran that I experienced during that period 
was young, hopeful, and absolutely 
intoxicated at the first sip of that heady 
draft — freedom! It was truly heart- 
rending to watch helplessly as it all went 
sour, and eventually to be forced to leave 
with so many others. The young man 
you wrote about is, I believe, typical of 
many, many others, and the crisis in his 
personal life, which amounts to an 
involuntary exile from all that has 
meaning and value to him for his future, 
is a criminal act too often ignored by 
analyses of Iran. I, too, have read that 
“the new Iran seems to be working,” but 
remain totally unconvinced. The reality 
of life under Khomeini that I saw bore a 
much closer resemblance to Mahmoud 
Azad’‘s description. In other words, life 
under Khomeini was enough to prompt 
me to leave behind all that I had built in 
nine years of living in that country and 
run for my life. 

I will pass your article around among 
friends and family whom my inarticulate 
efforts have failed to persuade to care. 
Thank you again for an excellent article. 

Joanne Jameson 
Dorchester 
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Continued from page 1 
government closer to the people and he 
spent a bounty of federal dollars on 
capital improvements in many long- 
neglected communities. 

Ultimately, however, the role was not 
a rewarding one for White. Frustrated by 
the continuing crisis surrounding court- 
ordered school busing and disappointed 
by the decline of his political star, he cast 
his eyes toward the city’s new skyline. 
Downtown was where his two 
predecessors had enjdyed success, and it 
was where White decided to make his 
own mark, in glass and steel. 

He presided over a massive building 
boom there, winning a poltical battle for 
control of the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority in the process. And he adopted 
a style of living that he thought 
complemented “the'new Boston.” 
Wherever he traveled, he went first class 
— at the city’s expense. He used the 
publicly owned Parkman House as an 
opulent private residence, a site for 
expensive by-invitation-only parties to 
honor celebrities from around the world. 
Mayor White gave way to Mayor Deluxe, 
and the Parkman House became the pre- 
eminent symbol of the mayor's grand 
lifestyle — the city’s little Versailles. 

Despite growing resentment toward 
him in many neighborhoods, White was 
able to use his consummate political 
skills and the political machine he built 
in the mid-1970s to retain power. At the 
same time, the forces of change in those 
neighborhoods were stifled by his 
dominance in the political arena. Fueled 
by a shortage of inexpensive private 
housing, the total neglect of public 
housing (where 10 percent of the city’s 
population finds shelter), and the 
continued deterioration of the public 
schools, the frustration with White's 
leadership grew steadily. It grew, in part, 
because the agents for change were 
increasing their numbers. And the 

expanding population of racial minorities 
and younger, more liberal residents kept 
running into the mayor as they tried to 
change the city. 

But the signs that the day might soon 
be theirs were not hard to see. The 
election of two black school-committee 
members in 1981 was one. Another soon 
followed, with the 1982 Boston victory of 
the liberal Michael S. Dukakis over arch- 
conservative and native son Ed King, 
who had carried Boston only four years 
before. Maybe White saw the writing on 
the wall. At any rate, he decided not to 
try for a fifth consecutive term. When he 
finally took himself out of the running, 
after 16 years in power, the frustrations 











Revolt 
of the 
have-nots 


A tale of 
two winners 





MAYOR 





in the city were loosed. They proved 
impossible to control. In the campaign 
that followed, the business community's 
half-hearted attempts to promote Larry 
DiCara and Dennis Kearney for mayor 
foundered, until their only hope was 
frontrunner David Finnegan, who would 
raise nearly a million dollars. But 
Finnegan, for all his New York political 
consultants, never realized that profound 
changes were sweeping over the city. 

When voters rejected Finnegan in 
favor of Flynn and King, they were 
saying they wanted to alter life in the city 
of Boston dramatically. And regardless 
of who wins in the November final 
election, the new mayor's policies will 
affect low- and upper-income Bostonians 
alike. Both King and Flynn favor a 
stronger rent-control ordinance and 
increased regulation of conversions of 
apartments to condominiums. Flynn says 
that his plan for tighter restrictions on 
rents would reimpose rent control on an 
additional 65,000 to 70,000 apartments. 
He has also proposed a specific “linkage” 
formula, under which developers of 
downtown projects exceeding 50,000 
square feet would pay $5 per square foot 
into a fund to be used for housing 
rehabilitation and other neighborhood 
improvements. 

King agrees with the thrust of Flynn’s 
proposals, though he hasn’t announced 
specifics of his own. But he has said he 
wants to put teeth into an existing 
ordinance which mandates that, on 
publicly financed construction projects, 
50 percent of the jobs must go to Boston 
residents, 25 percent to racial minorities, 
and 10 percent to women. 

In short, both candidates will try to 
shift the balance of power in the city 
from downtown to the neighborhoods, 
from landlords to tenants, from rich to 
poor. An influential source in the 
business community who deals regularly 
in the political process put it this way: “I 
hate to use the word, but it’s 
revolutionary. We're sitting here with 
our pants down around our knees 
without a good card to play. It’s going to 
be a difficult four years.” 

In addition, both candidates also have 
plans for the Parkman House. At a 
debate sponsored by the Boston Herald 
the day after the election, Flynn made it 


Boston has always been the new 
skyscrapers that dominate the city’s 
skyline. But there’s another new Boston. 
It’s a Boston of a younger and more 
racially mixed population, the Boston 
that helped King become the first black 
candidate in the city’s history to win a 
spot in the final election. 

King’s constituency, more than any 
other candidate’s, is made up of the new 
Bostonians. At his campaign 
headquarters at the Parker House on 
election night, a salt-and-pepper crowd 
of blacks, whites, and Latinos began to 
celebrate as soon as the returns started 
coming in. Even from outside, you could 
tell that this was the new Boston. The 


wer. 
tee as, 
clear that he would open the mansion to Tae Ath 


the public. For his part, King said he'd eeedellhoregss 


use it for an intra-cultural center, a place 
where community groups from different 
parts of the city could get together. 
Every revolution needs a symbol. 

* * *. 


The symbol of Kevin White’s new 
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music gave it away. 

When Boyce Slayman, one of the key 
strategists in the King campaign, began 
reading off the voting results, no brass 
band was playing “Happy Days Are 
Here Again.” Instead, a DJ sitting in front 
of a few crates of record albums spun 
Michael Jackson’s “Don’t Stop ‘Til You 
Get Enough.” The growing throng 
rocked. 

The music would grow softer 
whenever Slayman or campaign 
manager J.D. Nelson read off the latest 
returns. By 9:30, it was clear that King 
would win one of the two top spots: 
returns from Mattapan showed him with 
better than 80 percent of the vote in 





























































racially mixed precincts. Wild applause 
and a “Mel King” chant were drowned 
out by Joan Jett singing “Everyday 
People,” Sly Stene’s anthem for a 
rainbow coalition. Every important 
moment seemed to have its song. A new 
generation was closer to taking political 
power than it had ever been before and it 
was celebrating. 

When King finished his victory speech, 
the cheers and honking horns from a 
thousand supporters on the sidewalk 14 
floors below were heard just before the 
Beatles exploded on the public address 
system. The song was “Revolution.” 

Of course, probably no one would 
have been celebrating at all at the Parker 


In Dorchester: a new linkage 


MARK MOR 
House if King’s field organization hadn't 
been on the streets all day Tuesday. It 
started at 4 a.m. with a drop of leaflets at 
the homes of newly registered voters in 
the all-important black precincts. 

By mid-morning, the King effort was 
visible all over the black community. 
Door-to-door canvassers and sound 
trucks were working the public-housing 
projects from Jamaica Plain to North 
Dorchester. A busload of high-school 
students took the day off to work for 
Operation Big Vote. At lunchtime they 
were at the Franklin Field project, 
distributing leaflets urging tenants to 
vote. 

Throughout the day, new volunteers 





drifted into King headquarters on 
Columbus Avenue and on Blue Hiil 
Avenue to volunteer to drive people to 
the polls. But no volunteer worked as 
diligently as the candidate. From about 
2:30 to 3 p.m. at the Bromley Heath 
project in Jamaica Plain, he was all over 
the huge apartment buildings, working 
floor to floor, door to door. Outside, by 
the main entrance to the project, a 
smartly dressed young black woman 
with a small boy told King she hadn’t 
voted because her son had to be taken to 
the hospital, but that she planned to 
make it to the polls before the day was 
over. King put his arm around her 
shoulder and said with mock 
seriousness, “I’m going to come and find 
you if I lose by one vote.” 

At the project, one thing was clear. If 
children could vote, King would be a 
shoo-in for mayor. They clustered 
around the big bearded man with the 
blue blazer and the red-white-and-blue 
necktie with the word “Vote” written on 
it. “Hey, Mel. How come kids can’t 
vote?” a girl of about seven dressed ina 
parochial school uniform asked. “Well, 
they don’t have any really good reasons 
for that,” King replied. “I wish you could 
vote.” Two station wagons with sound 
systems patrolled the project, where 
thousands of Boston’s poorest blacks and 
Latinos — segments of the new Boston — 
reside. The sides of the cars were 
plastered with large signs in bold letters: 
“Votar Para Mel King. Vote For Mel 
King.” The sound system rang out 
clearly. “Vote for Mel. Rainbow coalition. 
All colors.” 

* + * 

The parking lot outside Teacher's Hall 
in Dorchester looked like a used-car 
franchise: one of those places where you 
can “rent a mess for less.” The lot was 
jammed with battered Impalas, Aspens, 
and Skylarks, many of them littered with 
the flotsam of political campaigns — 
coffee cups and discarded leaflets — and 
most of them sporting blue-and-white 
Ray Flynn stickers carefully pressed into 
the contours of dented bumpers. From 
the parking lot facing Dorchester Bay, the 
lights of downtown Boston blinked 
silently. They seemed very far away. 

Inside the union hall, which was 
chosen for Ray Flynn’s victory party as 
much for its symbolic value as for its 
location near the candidate’s base, the 
windbreakers outnumbered the suits. 
This Flynn party was a bare-bones affair: 
paper tablecloths, cellophane-wrapped 
sandwiches, strong coffee, and bowls of 
cheese corn. But Flynn’s supporters were 
at home; they toasted each other lustily 
and often. The son of a longshoreman 
was about to be nominated for mayor of 
Boston. What would he do with an 
inheritance that included the lavishly 
appointed office buildings and the 
Westin Hotel? 

That night, they were calling him 
“plain Ray.” At about 9:15, when 
Channel 5 projected Flynn would be in 
the final election, a jubilant young man 
with red hair and a kelly-green T-shirt 
exulted, “Can you imagine plain Ray in 
the Parkman House? Can you imagine 
plain Ray ever taking advantage of the 
people?” Michael Whouley, a young 
Dorchester native with politics in his 
veins and a two-day beard on his chin, 
emerged from a back room where he had 
been tallying results. ‘People like to vote 
for someone who looks like them,” he 
said, “and people identify with Ray. 
They trust him.” 

By 10:15, David Finnegan had 
conceded his spot in the final election to 
Flynn and King. Two candidates who, 
combined, had put together less than half 
the $1 million Finnegan had raised for his 
campaign were beating him cold. The 
crowd loved that. They also took delight 
in beating the man who had called their 
candidate a chameleon (or “a lizard,” as 
Flynn himself put it in an unforgettable 
televised confrontation less than two 
weeks before election day). “For the first 
time people who felt they were 
powerless are in a leadership position,” 
said Judy Meredith, one of the activists in 
the left-progressive flank of Flynn's 
peculiar coalition. She waved at the 
linoleum dance floor and laughed. 
“People are dancing the Lindy,” she said. 
“Nobody ever danced the Lindy at Kevin 
White’s parties.” 

The reporters were cordoned off from 
the crowd with maroon velvet ropes. 
From time to time Martha Bradlee or 
Howie Carr would nab someone from 
the Flynn campaign and prop him up in 
front of the hot lights for a prediction. 

Continued on page 34 
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Dapper’s 
latest 
hurrah 


by Ken Hartnett 


ou might have caught him on the 
VY news election night, the guy in the 

outrageous raspberry (or was it 
burgundy?) suit, the guy almost preening 
as he talked to TV reporters Shelby Scott 
and Jorge Quiroga. 

He had reason to preen. He had done 
more than just win a preliminary 
election, finishing second among the 10 
contenders for the four at-large seats on 
the revamped and enlarged Boston City 
Council. What he also did was 
demonstrate that he could survive even 
this abrupt change in the direction of the 
city’s politics. 

Mel King (’’A front-running 
Communist,” he calls him. “Nothing but 
a radical’) or Ray Flynn (“A Mickey 
Mantle,” he says, “talking on both sides 
of the fence, a way-out liberal who'd do 
anything for a vote’) will be Boston's 
next mayor. But, barring a major upset, 
the new mayor will have to contend with 
63-year-old Albert L. (“Dapper”) O’Neil 
on the city council. 

And now, at least for this moment on 
election night, the media have 
rediscovered Dapper, and Dapper can’t 
resist reminding reporters that he noticed 
not béing noticed until he stood in the 
winner's circle. 

“I'm glad to see you, glad to see you,” 
he says to Scott, speaking with the 
measured diction of a man who once 
studied at the Staley College of the 
Spoken Word. “I’ve been wondering 
where you have been all year.” 

Dapper has a fixed place in Boston’s 
political firmament. The Roslindale 
resident is, and despite his triumph 
likely will remain, the pariah of Boston 
politics, a man the press usually ignores 
— unless it’s a dull day and he can 
provide some comic relief. For example, 
there was the time in the late ‘70s that he 
took some newspaper reporters on an 
unannounced inspection tour of the 
Parkman House, a visit that so enraged 
Mayor Kevin H. White that he came 
running to Dapper’s office for what 
might have been a physical showdown. 
And there was the tragic comedy of 
Dapper’s near appointment, in 1982, as 
US marshal, an appointment that was 
offered and then ungraciously 
withdrawn when Bay State Republicans 
objected. 

Dapper wants respect and deeply 
resents the repeated suggestion that he is 
a clown, though he has resigned himself, 
reluctantly, to the characterization. “| 
accept it,” he says. “Every article that 
comes out tries to make a fool out of me, 
a clown, like Szep with his cartoons. But 

Continued on page 8 
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hurrah 


Continued from page 7 

I put a lot of hours into this 
thing. I work damn hard. | 
haven't missed a meeting in 12 
years and I don’t take vacations.” 

His consolation is his people, 
including the 64,000 who voted 
for him Tuesday. Go with Dapper 
anywhere in white Boston and 
you'll see them. They approach 
him, grab for his hand, call out 
his name. “He’s got name recog- 
nition,” sneered one of many 
Boston liberals who wish that 
Dapper would simply go away. 
But other politicians with name 
recognition fail to evoke the 
response Dapper gets as he 
moves through a crowd or works 
a crowded room. “He’s someone 
ordinary people can relate to,” 
says John Flynn, a long-time 
O'Neil friend. He’s also someone 
they can approach, for a favor, 
usually a small one (city coun- 
cilors have little power in Bos- 
ton). He’s also someone they can 
trust. Dapper, whatever his 
views, doesn’t readily change 
them. 

“People should get down on 
their fucking knees and thank 
God they live in this country,” 
Dapper says, expressing a senti- 
ment that warms the cockles of 
old, parochial Boston. 

He doesn’t change his habits. 
He still goes to wakes, making 
sure, he says, that he knows if not 
the deceased, at least one of his 
living relatives. He still keeps a 
variety of veteran’s caps in his 
car: VFW, American Legion, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, and so 
forth, along with a yarmulke for 
Jewish services. 

He is an old-fashioned polliti- 
cian who survives because he 
pays attention to his job. And 
though his enemies see him as 
the representative of the dark 
underside of Boston politics, an 
irrational underside that's full of 
anger and barely repressed vio- 


lence, his friends think of him as 


a champion of the old Boston, the 
Boston of secure parishes and safe, 
tightly knit neighborhoods where 
people lived out their lives from 
the cradle to the grave. His style 
they see not as threatening but as 
reassuring, the familiar if passé 
style of Roxbury tough, spit-in- 
the-eye, fist-in-the-snout Irish 
macho. 

And Dapper may yet win 
grudging respect. He has done 
what few white neighborhood 
politicians have done in Boston: 
he not only endured before, 
through, and after the most tur- 
bulent period in modern Boston 
history, but he also thrived, 
thrived not by adapting to sweep- 
ing change but by not adapting at 
all. He stayed stockstill, like a 
political Citgo sign, unnoticed 
until he seemed threatened by 
changes around him, changes 
that in the long run only under- 
scored his singularity. 

* - ad 

It’s Columbus Day in the North 
End. The parade is over and 
Dapper’s mood is mixed. The 
weather is turning nippy after a 
beautiful day, and he has left: his 
topcoat back in the car. Now the 
cold he’s been fighting for weeks 
is fighting back. 

Still, it’s been a good day, all in 
all. The crowd is friendly — 
North End crowds are always 
friendly, especially when you are 
walking alongside Freddie 
Langone, as he did in the parade. 

But one or two incidents were 
unpleasant. There was the drunk 
with the Ray Flynn sign who 
tried to get at David Finnegan as 
the parade came to an end. 
Dapper saw what was happening 
before Finnegan did and lunged 
at the guy before he could reach 
the startled candidate. Dapper 
dismisses the episode as a “‘little 
skirmish” but the drunk, a man 
Dapper knows, was as strong as a 
bull and it took all of Dapper’s 
strength and persuasive powers 
to avoid a nasty scene. “You're 
embarrassing your guy,” he told 
the drunk as he tried to restrain 
him. 

Now, minutes later, Dapper is 
red-faced and temporarily short 
of breath as he walks through the 
back streets of the North End 
with his long-time comrade, 
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Freddie. Dapper tries to say a 
good word about the man he 
grappled with. “He’s a good 
fellow but he’s drunk,” he offers. 
But when someone mentions that 
Dapper came close to getting 
socked himself, he puts all char- 
ity aside. “That's all the son of a 
bitch had to do, and I would have 
cold-cocked the‘ bastard,” he 
says. 

It was Dapper’s second rescue 
within three hours. Just after he 
left City Hall for the parade, he 
encountered a child of nine or 10 
gasping for breath, his mother 
frantic beside him. The boy was 
already purple. Dapper rushed 
forward, caught the kid in a great 
bear hug, and forced him to expel 
the peppermint candy caught in 
his windpipe, to the mother’s 
great relief and gratitude. Dapper 
didn’t wait around to take a bow, 
and now he regrets his haste. It 
was quite possible the woman 
didn’t know who he was, didn’t 
know that he was up for re- 
election the next day. It was a 
mistake to walk off without even 
giving her his card. Gratitude can 
translate into votes, and a few 
extra votes could come in handy 
the.next day. All the more so 
because this has been a tough 
fight to figure. Those who ask 
him where he thinks he might 
finish get the confident answer: 
at the very worst, in the second 
spot behind the venerable Chris 
lannella. 

But he hopes to do even better, 
perhaps as well as he did six 
years ago, when he topped the 
field in the preliminary. Then 
again, he doesn’t know. Who can 
tell? The mayor's race this year 
has all but blotted out, media 
attention on the council race, and 
council forums have attracted 
few listeners. In fact, one council 
candidates’ night was canceled 
when no one showed up but the 
candidates themselves. And 
there’s also the impact of the new 
district elections. With only four 
at-large seats on the expanded 
council, Dapper can’t be certain 
that he won’t finish the odd man 
out: fifth in the field from which 
only four will ultimately make 
it. 

Although this is only the 
preliminary, he has been forced 
to spend money — some $4000 
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contributed by friends, which he 
used to buy bumper stickers. If he 
fails to finish high up in the pack 
in the preliminary, he'll be forced 
to raise and spend even more to 
stay alive in the final election. 

The electoral politics of the 
matter aside, he is not happy with 
the way the council has been 
changed. He considers the ex- 
panded council a waste of tax 
dollars. It will cost millions to add 
new offices for the new coun- 
cilors and school-committee peo- 
ple; it is also a bit unfair he 
thinks, that the new councilors 
will be paid the same $32,500 
incumbents. were getting, 
whether they are elected by 
district or at large. 

Now he’s heading up Hanover 
Street toward City Hall. A young 
man with a $12 haircut and 
modish clothes calls to him. “I’m 
with you, Dapper. You've got real 
class.” Dapper bristles. He’s ever 
sensitive to the hint of sarcasm, 
the putdown from people not his 
own, people who look and dress 
just like this smiling young man. 
“T'll bet yoy’re with me,” Dapper 
replies. But soon the young man 
is at Dapper’s elbow, explaining 
himself. Yes, indeed, he’s with 
Dapper; his father was a friend of 
Dapper’s from way back. 

This clarified, Dapper is in high 
spirits when, moments later, he 
meets Rosemarie Sansone, a for- 
mer councilor now working for 
Ray Flynn, and a group of young 
women. “So you're going to be 
the deputy mayor,” says Dapper, 
using the unctuous tone he favors 
for political opponents. “I hope 
you are, because I’m going to be 
president of the Senate.” 

“The Senate,” repeats Sansone. 

“I mean the city council. See 
what you do to me. Are you still 
living in the same apartment?” 

“Yeah,” she replies. ‘The one 
you've never been to because 
you've never been asked.” Dap- 
per responds with an unsubtle 
innuendo, which Sansone ig- 
nores; she then turns to her 
friends and says, “I’m sorry. | 
didn’t introduce you to Dapper 
O'Neil.” 

“Never mind. They all live in 
Newton,” Dapper says, continu- 
ing on his way. 

His temper is put to the test 
once more before he leaves the 
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North End. A stop at the VFW 
Hall brings him moments of 
drunken admiration. “I'd vote for 
him if he was running for dog 
catcher,” says an old trouper in a 
campaign hat. “He's the only one 
in the city council with any 
balls.” But another drinker at the 
post-parade celebration makes 
the mistake of saying to Dapper, 
in a stage whisper, “Sit down you 
fucking bum. I’m going to get a 
favor out of you.” “Don’t you talk 
to me like that, you piece of shit,” 
Dapper replies. He looks as 
though he’s still seething when 
he leaves the place. 

It is that disrespect that angers 
him, the sense, as he puts it, that 
all politicians are “assholes” and 
that he, Dapper, being a politi- 
cian, has to listen to people intent 
on telling him so — people who 
shout at him as he marches in a 
parade, people who taunt him 
when he’s relaxing at night in a 
Brookline piano bar, people who 
are always out to boost them- 
selves by putting him down. 

- * - 

It is early spring. Dapper is in 
Dorchester for the opening of a 
home for the severely handi- 
capped. Invitations have gone 
out to all the city’s politicians, but 
Dapper is the only elected official 
to come. He moves from wheel- 
chair to wheelchair slowly, greet- 
ing each resident by name, reach- 
ing out to each one with his beefy 
hands, caressing, massaging, 
laughing. He knows them all; 
some of them he has known for 
years from regular visits to hospi- 
tals for the chronically ill. 

“Maureen,” he says to one 
woman, a victim of cerebral 
palsy. “You are a very pretty girl. 
Are you by any chance married?” 
The young woman croons with 
pleasure. She already knows 
what will come next, and 
her eyes light up as he says: 
“Well, isn’t that just wonderful, 
because neither am I.” 

One of thé residents has a 
framed picture of Dapper on her 
bureau. “She loved it when I 
signed it,” says Dapper. “She's a 
hot shit.” 

* * * 

It’s election night and Dapper 
— encased in a red suit, which 
from the rear makes him look 
like a rumpled tomato, and wear- 
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ing a look of supreme indif- 
ference on his face — arrives at 
City Hall to learn what cards 
were dealt him that day at the 
polls. 

John Flynn, a former prize 
fighter turned pub owner, accom- 
panies him. The two old friends 
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walk like Marines on _ patrol. 
Flynn is spare and alert, a man in 
his 60s, natty in blue and gray. 
Dapper walks with his peculiar 
gait, hands down, shoulders 
jaunty, walking tough, Rox- 
bury tough. “He doesn’t know 
gentle,” says Flynn, and then 
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immediately regrets his candor 
lest it be misunderstood. He was 
talking about Dapper’s style. 

It’s the style so many people 
see, the manner, the manner of a 
kid who grew up poor, raised by 
a mother too proud to accept 
welfare. Instead, she went to 


work, at one point pinning the 
house key on the young Dapper 
so that neighbors could let him 
into his house when he had to go 
to the bathroom. Her name was 
Gertrude. She was 73 years old 
and going to work when she 
dropped dead in Dapper’s arms, 
in 1963. “She was a great lady,” 
says Dapper. “And what a tribute 
it was to my mother that when 
we brought her out of church at 
her funeral 30 policemen stood at 
attention, and they brought out 
the fire engines halfway.” 

A blind woman outside Dap- 
per’s office recognizes his voice. 
“Dapper,” she shouts, a smile 
spreading on her face. ‘Dapper, 
how are you? Are you winning?” 
“I've got my running shoes on 
and I’m in the lead,” he cracks. 
“Dapper,” she says, laughing. 

Dapper and John Flynn sit in 
Dapper’s office watching the re- 
sults on television. Both are 
stunned by projections that Dave 
Finnegan has gone down the 
chute. But Dapper is thinking 
ahead. “What we've got to do,” 
he says, “is keep students from 
registering. Jesus, Finnegan must 
have blown $900,000. He had the 
dream of all politicians behind 
him — all that money.” 

Hubie Jones is on the tele- 
vision. The King supporter is 
asked about King’s statements 
that he prefers Fidel Castro over 
Ronald Reagan. Jones says the 
discussion about Castro is irrele- 
vant to the Boston campaign. The 
comment brings Dapper out of 
his chair. ‘Bullshit, you fucking 
bum,” he yells at Jones. “Irrele- 
vant? You fucking asshole, you. 
Why don’t you stay in Newton.” 

In a moment, he has an idea. 
“John,” he says, ‘“Next week got 
to get a mailing out to every 
veteran in this city. I’m the only 
veteran running. We've got to get 
a mailing, John.” 

It’s time for Finnegan to give 
his concession speech. For the 
first time, perhaps the only time 
since he announced his can- 
didacy, Finnegan's cool veneer 
gives way and he seems on the 
verge of tears. Still, he keeps his 
composure. 

“He went out with dignity,” 
says Dapper. 


“Yes, he did,” says John Flynn. 
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Don't quofe me... 


A tough question: What has 
become of TV muckraking? 


by Dave O'Brian 


t's the fall of ‘83, Boston. Do you 
I know where your TV investigative 
journalism is? 

Yes, it’s a loaded question, but we have 
chosen to load it right now because there 
was a time — and it was not so very long 
ago — when intense broadcast muckrak- 
ing was all the rage here in the Hub. But 
that was then. “I think investigative 
reporting is something that television can 
do well and should do well,” says Phil 
Balboni, the news director at Channel 5. 
Nonetheless, our proud local stations 
really haven't been doing much of it of 
late. “The heyday is over,” Balboni 
agrees, “and I guess we have a different 
process going on at each of the stations 
right now.” 

The heyday to which he refers got its 
start back in the fall of ‘77, when Channel 
4 embarked upon an ambitious and 
expensive commitment to broadcast 
enterprise journalism. The station put 
together a staff of seven people to make 
up the first of Westinghouse’s highly 
touted investigative “I Teams.” This 
team, assigned to expose political corrup- 
tion, was supposed to operate indepen- 
dently from the rest of the station’s news 
department, and — incredibly — was 
allowed to spend as much time as 
necessary to research its reports. Which it 
did. One notable example was “Who's To 
Judge,” a 1979 report on the questionable 
practices of two district-court judges, 
which led to the forced resignation of 
Roxbury District Court’s Elwood 
McKenney. Another was “Food for 
Thought,” a lengthy report that 
documented a clear pattern of corruption 
in the state’s Division of Food and Drugs 
and led to the resignation — and 
indictment — of its director, George 
Michael. Those two reports more or less 
set the standard for good TV in- 
vestigative work: enough time was de- 
voted to each (both were better than six 
months in the making); each was an 
investigation of a public figure’s alleged 
wrongdoing; and in each, the reporter 
the viewers saw was involved in the 
research from the beginning. 

The success of the I Team — especially 
in terms of ratings — led Channel 5 to set 
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up its own investigative unit, headed by 
reporter John Camp. Camp, aided by a 
research assistant and the luxury of 
having as much time as he needed, was 
able to put together his own series of 
impressive reports on political wrong- 
doing. At which point he jumped to ABC. 
Investigative reporting at Channel 5 
never quite recovered. 

And then, back in the summer of ‘81, 
the former, eternally troubled, and per- 
ennially third-rated Channel 7 (then 
known as WNAC-TV) actually put to- 
gether its own full-time, three-person 
“Newsbreakers” team. Amazingly, as 
that version of Channel 7 was slowly but 
surely going out of business, two re- 
porters and a producer were allowed to 
operate more or less independently, as 
long as they somehow dredged up two 
stories per week. “Most newsrooms 
wouldn’t want to take a producer and 
assign him to a special unit and say that’s 
all you’re going to do on a full-time 
basis,” said Newsbreakers producer Paul 
Toomey at the time. The former Channel 
7 set up a tipster line and then began 
pursuing consumer rip-off artists and the 
like that those tipsters were calling to 
complain about. “My feeling,” says 
Newsbreakers original Mike Taibbi, 
“was that with a station that finishes a 
poor third in the ratings, if you can do 
investigative reporting and do it well, 
that, at least, is something that the station 
can point to with pride.” 

Indeed, given the nightmarish first 
year of the all-new, locally owned 
WNEV-TV, about the only good press 
the new station received was in reaction 
to its investigative team’s reporting 
efforts. But that, once again, was then. 
Now original news director William 
Applegate, who had spent money like 
there were no new days dawning, has 
been replaced by Jeff Rosser, late of 
Channel 4. And this Rosser has been 
rebuilding the station’s news department 
more or less from scratch. One of the first 
things Rosser decided to dump was the 
“Newsbreakers” team, something his 
predecessor had tried to pump up by 
hiring Pulitzer Prize-winning reporter 
Carlton Sherwood (who has since 
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jumped to a station in Washington) and a 
highly paid research assistant, former 
state-police detective Howie Levings 
(who remains at the station, working 
occasionally with Toomey but mostly 
with various reporters on crime stories). 

“The title of ‘Newsbreakers’ no longer 
will be in existence,” Rosser explains. 
And, though producer Toomey and 
researcher Levings have continued to 
work together, especially on coverage of 
the arrests and indictments of local 
organized-crime types, the future of 
investigative reporting at the station is 
entirely up in the air. “There won't be a 
separate investigative unit, not for a 
while,” Rosser says. Especially since 
highly paid reporter Taibbi has just left 
the station for a six-month broadcast- 
journalism fellowship at the University 
of Chicago. So has muckraking just 
gotten too damned expensive for the all- 
new Channel 7? “It certainly is ex- 
pensive, yes,” says Rosser. “To begin 
with, there are all those hours of research 
without anything going on the air. On 
top of that are the overtime and the 
attorneys’ fees. It is very expensive. | 
don’t want to sound like it’s just a crass 
dollars-and-cents decision, but if you’re 
going to do investigative reporting and 
do it right, it costs hundreds and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars.” 

Not, of course, that it has to, though 
under the leadership of wild-and-crazy 
news director Applegate, it apparently 
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did. One recalls, for example, the utterly 
sensational and downright irresponsible 
investigative series this Applegate had 
the Newbreakers put together on the 
subject of parents and doctors who 
decide to withhold life-sustaining medi- 
cal technology from seriously handi- 
capped or hopelessly retarded infants. 
(Titled “Death in the Nursery,” this 
series was flown to Washington so 
Reagan could view it; it fit the ad- 
ministration’s planned crackdown on 
doctors and parents who make such 
decisions, and Channel 7 even turned 
Reagan’s congratulatory letter into a 
newspaper ad. Even if this hadn’t been 
one of Applegate’s most stupidly ex- 
pensive moments, it still wouldn’t have 
been one of the station’s proudest.) 

“What we were suggesting right from 
the beginning,” says Taibbi, “is that 
investigative reporting needn’t be any 
more expensive than day-to-day report- 
ing. You just dig a little deeper, report a 
little bit harder, and you try to make 
things happen.” 

This, for the record, is precisely what 
the Newsbreakers were doing in the 
early days, though Rosser professes not 
to be pleased with the work the unit was 
doing then. “I’m not sure they were 
doing true investigative reporting at that 
time,” he says. “The Newsbreakers 
almost became a consumer unit at 
times.” And never mind that people were 
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‘| Whoops and hollers 


A nuclear-power project goes bankrupt 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE, OCTOBER 18, 1983 


by Fred Shapiro 


EW YORK — A cricket 
N came home like a chicken 

to roost on nuclear power 
here last week, and I went up to 
Madison Square Garden's Felt 
Forum to see if anyone might 
give it a little whistle. 

“Give a Little Whistle,” if you'll 
pardon the purloined Pinocchio, 
is sung in that movie by the 
cartoon optimist Jiminy Cricket 
— I'm not quite sure of the 
wording, but I think the Disney 
lyric began, “When you are in 
trouble and you don’t know what 
to do, give a little whistle, give a 
little whistle.” 

The Pinocchio analogy (I 
absolutely promise not to men- 
tion nose-growing; that’s too 
cheap a shot) came to mind when 
I read through the clips on 
“Whoops” (or, more formally, the 
Washington Public Power Supp- 
ly System) and came across 
Donald Hodel, former ad- 
ministrator of the Bonneville 
Power Administration, telling 
Time about the day in 1976 when 
“we looked at all the energy 
forecasts and said, ‘Jiminy 
Crickets, the Northwest is going 
to run out of power.’ ” 

So Hodel gave nuclear power a 
little whistle — which, unless the 
federal courts do something 
about it, is going to cost 75,000 
people and institutions at least 
$2.25 billion, a United States 
record for a municipal-bond de- 
fault, and may eventually require 
us federal taxpayers to pay four 
times that much. You see why 
they call it “Whoops.” 

What took place a week ago — 
simultaneously at Felt Forum, 


at a hotel in Chicago’s 
O’Hare Airport, and in a Seattle 
arena — might best be described 
as closed-circuit telethons or pep 
rallies for the first of these losers, 
the owners of defaulted bonds 
that financed the aborted con- 
struction of the fourth and fifth 
Whoops reactors. Although only 
about 1200 were expected in New 
York, more than 2000 showed up. 
They threaded their dispirited 
way between police barricades 
usually used to restrain rock- 
concert and fight-card gate 
crashers, in the hope of confront- 
ing officials of Chemical Bank, 
their prepaid trustee, and receiv- 
ing a report on what it was doing 
to get their money back. 

About the only thing to be 
confronted at Felt Forum, how- 
ever, was a_ twin television 
screen, and the highest bank 
official actually on the premises 
appeared to be a vice-president of 
trust holdings. His principal re- 
sponsibility, it turned out, was to 
collect questions to be phoned 
into a midtown broadcasting stu- 
dio. The television screens 
provided the answers, live and in 
color, from a panel of bank 
officials and lawyers moderated 
by Kenneth L. Dowd, a Chemical 
senior vice-president. Dowd led 
off with a short history dating 
from 1977 of the marketing of 
these bonds through the default 
of Whoops (by now, even its 
bankers are calling it that) in July. 

To be fair, though, it has taken 
much longer than six years for 
Whoops to dig itself into such an 
enormous hole. Actually, the 
history of this excavation goes 


back to about 1956, to a time 
when President Eisenhower was 
campaigning for “atoms for 
peace,” and out on the Hanford 
nuclear reservation in southeast 
Washington State, the Pentagon 
was about to build another reac- 
tor to make plutonium bombs. 
There are a lot of small munici- 
pal and regional power utilities 
out in the Northwest, and though 
the executives of 23 of them were 
hardly premature peaceniks 
(quite the contrary, in fact: they 


were grateful supporters of the. 


American military establishment, 
which had established the 570- 
square-mile reservation in Rich- 
land in 1942 and brought boom 
times to what had once been a 
sleepy apple-growing region), 
they hated the idea that all the 
steam that was produced in 


. plutonium reactors was being 


vented uselessly into the air. 
How about, they suggest, hook- 
ing this new reactor up to gener- 
ating turbines? 

And so it came to pass. The 
Northwest, already the 
hydropower beneficiary of a 
dozen Columbia River dams 
erected by the Bonneville Power 
Administration with federal tax 
support, had found another 
cheap-power teat. And after 
another decade, it wanted more. 
And Bonneville, which was run- 
ning out of places to put dams on 
the Columbia, was only too 
happy to put its federal credit 
behind what became more than 
$6 billion in bonds to build three 
much larger reactors, two at 
Hanford and one in western 
Washington, at Satsop. 
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Was that enough? Hell, no. The 
Northwest was truly hooked: 
industries attracted by the 
cheaper power were expanding, 
other industries were talking 
about moving in, and they'd 
require still more power. So in 
1976, Hodel looked at all the 
soaring graphs and gave his little 
whistle: unless we build yet a 
couple more nuclear reactors, he 
wrote to all those Northwestern 
public and private utilities, we 
may not be able to supply all the 
power you'll need in the 1980s. 

The federal law had been 
changed somewhat since con- 
struction began on WPPSS plants 
One, Two, and Three. No longer 
could Bonneville pledge its feder- 
al credit to back tax-exempt 
municipal bonds — but a solution 
was worked out. Eventually, with 
all the encouragement Hodel 
could muster, 70 utilities in Wash- 
ington State, along with 11 in 
Oregon, five in Idaho, and two in 
Wyoming, signed “take or pay” 
(otherwise known as “hell or 
high water”) contracts pledging 
themselves to repay 11.75 percent 
and 12 percent interest through 
the year 2010, and then to repay 
the principal, on bonds to finance 
construction of two more reactors 
(one at Satsop, the other at 
Hanford) — whether or not they 
ever received a kilowatt of power 
from either reactor. 

With that kind of backing, the 
bonds, rated A+ by Standard & 
Poor’s and A-1 by Moody’s (not 
their top ratings, like those 
awarded the federally backed 
bonds for One, Two, and Three 
— but close enough), sold, and 
continued to sell, even as con- 
struction costs for these five 
reactors went out of sight. There 
were a number of reasons for this 
inflation, poor site engineering 
and a couple of time-consuming 
strikes being just two, but the 
upshot was that by this year, $8.2 
billion had been spent, and more 
realistic projections showed 


something like $15.6 billion more 
would be needed to put the five 
reactors into operation. (The 
$23.8 billion total is just about six 
times the original estimates.) At 
the same time, conservation and 
the slowdown in the general 
economy had knocked down the 
projections of power demands 
that had so impressed Hodel. 

By January, 1982, only about 
nine months after selling its last 
series of bonds for Reactors Four 
and Five, the WPPSS executive 
board gave up and canceled these 
two reactors, each about 14 per- 
cent complete. At least at first, 
though, the trustee for the bond- 
holders of Four and Five, namely 
Chemical Bank of New York, was 
confident that those “hell or high 
water” contracts would hold up 
against the 88 utilities that signed 
them — and so they did, until 
they got to the Washington 
Supreme Court, which held that 
the utilities had no right to sign 
contracts that, in effect, would tax 
captive consumers for no benefit. 

Not surprisingly, this decision 
was hailed by Western editorial 
writers and politicians as a vic- 
tory over Wall Street. In fact, 
insurance companies do collec- 
tively own about 15 percent of 
the defaulted bonds, and 
American Express is reported to 
have been stuck for $90 million 
worth. For the most part, though, 
Wall Street had bailed out of 
Whoops long ago, when the bond 
prices began to dip, and by the 
time of the formal default, Four 
and Five bonds were selling for 
12 to 15 cents on the dollar. 
Moreover, under the terms of the 
bond agreements, Chemical Bank 
received its trusteeship fees in 
advance, and the expenses of its 
litigation and appeals of the 
Washington State decision to the 
federal courts are all refundable 
from $75 million in reserve funds 
already established out of 
proceeds of the bonds. 
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week a 
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escribed as 


closed-circuit pep 

rallies for the first 

Whoops losers, the 
owners of defaulted 
bonds that financed 


the aborted fourth 
and fifth reactors. 


turned over those funds, as well 
as the partially built shells of 
Reactors Four and Five, they 
seem to have hoped that the legal 
“wall” of separate financing 
would contain the default and 
enable them to borrow enough to 
finish the three earlier reactors. It 
didn’t. Federal guarantees or no, 
Whoops wasn’t going to be able 
to borrow any more money, at 
least not as long as there was the 
legal possibility that the income 
from One, Two, and Three might 
be subordinated to pay off the 
bondholders of Four and Five. 
“No one,” admitted WPPSS 
Chairman Carl Halvorson, “is 
‘going to put in a billion dollars 
with a chance of it going into 
bankruptcy.” 

In April, Unit One, 63 percent 
complete, went into mothballs. In 
July, Unit Three, 70 percent com- 
plete, followed it. Plant Two, at 
Hanford, is more than 90 percent 
complete, and fuel loading, origi- 
nally scheduled for last May, 
keeps being put off. Earlier this 
month, Bonneville raised its rates 
to raise $725 million, $110 million 
of which it promised to devote to 
the work of mothballing One and 
Two and completing Three. This, 
on top of 148 percent in rate 
increases since 1979, has prompt- 
ed a number of aluminum and 
electric companies to threaten 
plant closings. For the near-term 
future, even without any of the 
five reactors, the Northwest has 
all the power it needs. But even 
without a market, and even with 
its mountain of debt, Whoops, as 
a municipal entity, can’t be forced 
into bankruptcy; it could declare 
bankruptcy voluntarily, but it 
won't, according to John Britton, 


one of its spokesmen, because 
“who knows whether the court 
will treat all the plants as a single 
unit?” 


Which, by no small coin- © 


cidence, was precisely what was 
on the minds of most of those 
who came to Chemical Bank’s 
telethons. “We hope to place 
ourselves in position as soon as 
possible where we can go after 
these assets on your behalf,” 
William McAfee, of the New 
York law firm of Cravath, 
Swaine, and Moore, said from the 
television screens to a smattering 
of applause in the New York 
auditorium. 

Some of the other 80 questions 
asked and answered: 

Q. “Why didn’t you sue the 
bond underwriters and the bond- 
rating agencies?” 

A. “We filed against those 
primarily responsible for putting 
the project together and for pay- 
ing the debt when it becomes 
due.” The underwriters and rat- 
ing agencies are not, however, 
entirely off the hook; they are 
named in suits filed by bond- 
holders outside the Chemical 
action, and according to Michael 
Mines, one of the bank's at- 
torneys in Washington State, 
those suits are being followed “‘to 
take action ff it seems ap- 
propriate.” ‘ 

Q. “What are the prospects for 
success in the litigation?” 

A. “It’s.almost impossible to 
speculate.” The Washington 
State decision throwing out the 
“take or pay” contracts, McAfee 
added later, “cries out for relief 
from the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” 

Continued on page 14 
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Q. “What assets [of the Four 
and Five reactors] remain?” 

A. “Right now, approximately 
$370 million, not counting the 
turbine generators,” which cost 
approximately $90 million apiece 
and are now on the market. Also, 
presumably, anything remaining 
from the $75. million controlled 
by Chemical in reserve accounts 
will ultimately be prorated 
among the bondholders. 

Q. “When can cash distribu- 
tion be expected?” 

A. “We have very little cash 
now, about three cents on the 
dollar. Please do not clip the 
January 1, 1984, [bond] coupons.” 
(“Too late,” 


a woman sitting 


behind me groaned.) 

Q. “How much has already 
been paid in legal fees?” 

A. “To date, $3.2 million; $8.7 
million is our estimate of the 
expense to pursue litigation over 
the next two or three years.” 

Q. “What are the costs of these 
meetings?” 

A. “Approximately $200,000, 
about $100,000 for advertising 
and $90,000 for the halls and 
facilities.” 

Still, for their $200,000, the 
bondholders did get something 
— the first step in the organiza- 
tion of a Bondholders’ Advisory 
Committee to be selected from 
those who handed in cards in 
New York, Chicago, and Seattle. 
Chemical intends this committee 
to front a lobbying effort to 
persuade Congress and the Rea- 
gan administration to step in and 
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bail out the Whoops bands: Orie 
way or another. “It would be 
extremely advantageous to con- 
sider writing your representatives 
and state leaders,” the bond- 
holders were repeatedly urged, 
“to get them to realize that this is 
not a Wall Street problem, but 
one of national import.” 

The day after the session, | 
talked to Dowd, the senior vice- 
president who moderated the 
panel, and found him 
enthusiastic about the “sizable 
reaction” to the call for volun- 
teers. “I think we're going to find 
that they can proceed in ways 
that go well beyond responsi- 
bility of a trustee, and | think 
that’s what's needed here.” 

And what's the next step? 
“Well,” said Dowd, “‘litigation 
will proceed, and our next step is 
to get this advisory committee 
into our whole effort, to begin to 
talk to them about alternative 
solutions.” 

Would one of those “alterna- 
tive solutions” be a negotiated 
settlement? Fifty cents on the 
dollar is a figure mentioned in the 
financial press. 

“Right now we're not thinking 
about that because we think our 
claims are completely valid, but 
we could reach a time when that 
question comes forward, and 
that’s another reason why we 
have the advisory committee.” 

But any way they slice it, either 
the bondholders or the taxpayers 
or the ratepayers of the four 
Western states are out $2.25 
billion so far, plus a pile of legal 
fees and interest charges, with 
nothing but the shells of unbuilt 
nuclear reactors to show for it. 
“They promised us power with- 
out cost and delivered cost with- 
out power,” says Mark Reis, a 
Seattle environmentalist. 

And what has been the person- 
al consequence to Don Hodel, the 
federal official who decided in 
1977 to “give a little whistle” on 
behalf of additional nuclear 
power to the Northwestern utili- 
ties? Perhaps he’s taken to heart 
the concluding words of that 
same silly song, “and always let 
your conscience be your guide,” 
since he was quoted last August 
as saying “the administration 
opposes any bailout, and I don’t 
sense any sentiment for one in 
Congress.” Hodel’s not Bon- 
neville administrator anymore, 
though. Jiminy Crickets, he’s our 
secretary of energy. 0 
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The conviction of 
Officer Feldberg 


by Michael Matza 


t took a Suffolk County jury 
I of eight men and four women 


just 40 minutes of delibera- 
tion to seal the professional fate 
of Revere Patrolman Barry 
Feldberg, an aggressive street 
cop, whose September 30 convic- 
tions for “larceny over $100” and 
“threats with intent to extort” 
spell disaster for his fond attach- 
ment to the world of the uniform 
and the gun and the badge. 

Feldberg has been suspended 
from duty without pay since 
January 21, when he was ar- 
raigned in connection with a 
November 4, 1982, theft of some 
$2000 in cash from three men in 
the parking lot of the Wonder- 
land Dog Race (see News, De- 
member 7, 1982). If his convic- 
tions are upheld on appeal, he 
will be summarily dismissed 
from the force. For the 34-year- 
old resident of the Broadway 
section of Revere, a decorated 
Marine sergeant in Vietnam, who 
joined the city’s police force as a 
“permanent provisional” officer 
in 1977 and was promoted to the 
rank of regular patrolman in 
1980, the last year has produced a 
long and ignominious slide into 
professional disgrace. 

His decline has been a surprise 
to many who have come to know 
him from both sides of the 
criminal-justice system. “His rep- 
utation is that he took the job 
seriously,” a North Shore defense 
attorney told the Phoenix shortly 
after a state-police investigation 
brought the charges against 
Feldberg to light. “In a depart- 
ment with its share of crumbs, 
supposedly he was one of the 
white hats.” He enjoyed the 
support of Revere Mayor George 
Colella, who told the Lynn /tem 
that he had been “very impressed 
with [Feldberg’s] performance.” 


And he commanded the respcct 
of Revere Police Chief John 
DeLeire, who reluctantly relieved 
Feldberg of ‘duty, hoping he 
would ultimately be able to clear 
his name. “He was a work- 
aholic,” DeLeire told the Phoe- 

ix. “His record of attendance 
was unblemished.” 

And Feldberg did more than 
just tot up his time. He was 
ambitious and hard-hitting. On 
routine solo patrols in the depart- 
ment’s motor-vehicle-safety car, 
he frequently wrote three times 
the number of traffic citations 
written by senior men on similar 
shifts. On his regular 3-to-11 p.m. 
tour of duty, he made hundreds 
of arrests in the city’s Brown 
Circle section — and elsewhere. 
He was a one-man anti-crime 
squad. 

Which made the charges 
against this supercop all the more 
shocking. According to the trial 
testimony of Richard Avitable, 
34, Robert Holman, 17, and 
Steven Rushing, 18 — the three 


men who say the patrolman’ 


shook them down — Feldberg 
confronted them while they sat in 
Avitable’s car around seven on 
the evening of November 4. 
Earlier in the day, Avitable, an 
unemployed welder, and 
Holman, a stablehand, had won 
some $2000 betting on the horses 
at Suffolk Downs. They 
celebrated their good fortune at a 
deli in Lynn, where they ran into 
Rushing, who they teased for 
having declined to be a partner in 
their betting syndicate. Having 
had success at the ponies, the 
three men headed to Wonderland 
to try their luck at the dogs. They 
arrived about an hour early for 
the first race, so they sat in 
Avitable’s car, listening to a 
stereo cassette and divvying up 


the day’s take. Avitable sat be- 
hind the wheel of his late-model 
car, Rushing was in the passenger 
seat, and Holman sat in back. 
Avitable made a fan out of the 
cash and playfully slapped 
Rushing with the bills, still teas- 
ing him for not taking part in the 
gambling at Suffolk Downs. Pa- 
trolman Feldberg made one pass 
by the car in his distinctive white 
motor-vehicle-safety cruiser. 
After a second pass, he pulled in 
front of the car, blocking it. The 
cop got out, stepped alongside 
the car, and rapped on the 
driver's window with his 
flashlight. Avitable asked him 
what he wanted. Feldberg asked 
to see the driver's license and 
registration and asked the 
passengers for identification. 
Holman and Rushing, Suffolk 
Downs grooms, produced their 
track IDs. Feldberg went back to 
the cruiser. When he returned, he 
ordered Avitable out of the car. 
He told him to spread his hands 
on the hood and he frisked him. 
The passengers were ordered out 
and frisked too. Then Feldberg 
searched the interior of the car. 
He confiscated the keys and 
searched the trunk. He ordered 
Avitable over to the cruis®f, 
where Feldberg produced a red 
duffel bag. He ordered Avitable 
to look through it to see if 
anything in it belonged to him. 
The duffel contained glassing 
bags of marijuana, pills, and a 
white powdery substance. 
Avitable testified that he had 
never seen the duffel or the drugs 
before. Feldberg also ordered the 
scared Braintree man to empty 
his pockets. He produced a roll of 
10 hundred-dollar bills. Accord- 
ing to Avitable, Feldberg grabbed 
another thousand or so that was 
in Avitable’s wallet. Then, ac- 
cording to prosecutor Thomas 
Mundy, the cop turned to 
Avitable and said, “You got two 
choices. You can take a bust for 
intention to distribute. Or you 
can get your fat ass outta here 
and forget you ever saw me. If I 
ever see you around Revere, I'll 
put a bullet in your head.” 
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Avitable did not have to 
ponder his choices. He left, 
dropped off his two friends, went 
home, and tossed in his bed all 
night. The next day, after calling 
the Braintree police, who referred 
the matter to the state-police 
Major Crimes Unit, and a Revere 
cop who also worked as a part- 
time security guard at Suffolk, 
Avitable and Holman went to tell 
their story to Revere Police Chief 
DeLeire. In DeLeire’s office, there 
was a confrontation with 
Feldberg, who was in plain- 
clothes. A complete investigation 
by state police and the office of 
Suffolk District Attorney New- 
man Flanagan resulted in indict- 
ments two months later. Initially, 
according to prosecutor Mundy, 
the case against Feldberg seemed 
murky. “There was,” Mundy told 
the Phoenix, “the general un- 
likelihood that a cop would roust 
[three guys] and think he could 
get away with it.” And there was 
basic skepticism that three such 
as Avitable, Holman, and 
Rushing had scored their $2000 in 
a big payday at the track. 

“But it was Feldberg who sunk 
himself — with inconsistent 
statements,” Mundy explained. 
At the confrontation in DeLeire’s 
office, Feldberg claimed never to 
have seen his accusers before. At 
a subsequent state-police inter- 
view, he allowed how they 
looked a little familiar. Weeks 
later, at an interview conducted 
jointly by the state police and the 
DA, he said they were just a 
couple of kids he had caught with 
a small amount of grass, that he’d 
confiscated the grass, thrown it 
on the pavement, and told the 
trio to beat it. At a fourth 
interview, he said he’d stopped 
them for drinking beer in their 
car. 

Although the trial took about 
three days, it was not complex. 
The three men who say they 
were Feldberg’s victims testified, 
as did the state cops who handled 


the investigation. The defense 
was even briefer. Feldberg did 
not take the stand. Instead, de- 
fense attorney John McBride 
sought to establish the right- 
eousness of his client's character 
by introducing more than a 
dozen City Council citations for 
valor and testimony by Revere 
police prosecutor Captain James 
Cowhig regarding Feldberg’s ag- 
gressiveness on the job. “The 
inference [that the jury] could 
draw from [Cowhig’s testimony] 
is that Feldberg could have made 
a lot of enemies,” McBride told 
the Phoenix after the trial. 

There’s no mistaking the in- 
ference of the jury’s verdict. A 
cop acting outside the law de- 
serves no pity and got none. 
Judge John Sheehan required the 
married father of one to make 
restitution of the stolen money 
and sentenced him to two years 
on the county house of corre- 
tions, of which three months 
must be served behind bars. 
According to Mundy, Feldberg’s 
incarceration at Deer Island could 
present some practical problems. 
“He'd be in obvious danger,” the 
prosecutor said. “There must be 
quite a few people there as a 
result of Feldberg’s testimony.” 
More than likely he'll serve his 
time at another institution. 

For now, Feldberg has been 
granted a stay of his sentence 
pending his appeal. And attorney 
McBride is confident that an error 
in Judge Sheehan's charge to the 
jury will provide ample reason 
for the state appeals court to 
remand the case for a new trial. 
Prosecutor Mundy is confident 
that the error — impermissibly, 
the judge mentioned sentencing 
penalties before deliberations 
had begun — will be found to be 
harmless, “and not prejudicial 
against Feldberg.” For better or 
worse, the matter should be 
resolved in about six months. 
Until then, an officially guilty cop 
remains free. ‘) 
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Continued from page 1 - 
was someone who managed to catch the 
magic; the combination of circumstance, 
coincidence, and ability that captures the 
American imagination. 

All of which may be somewhat hard to 
reconcile with a man whose first major 
political act was to injure himself in a 
bathroom fall, and whose presidential 
campaign has been dogged by the 
accusation that the candidate himself is 
as dull as dishwater. It’s an accusation 
that seems all the more strange when you 
recall that the. facts of Glenn’s life are 
almost too much for Ripley’s. There was 
the time he walked off with the grand 
prize on Name That Tune, or the time he 
narrowly escaped death as a passenger in 
the pace car at the Indy 500, when it spun 
out of control and crashed into the press 
stands. As a Marine, Glenn fought in 
World War II and the Korean War, 
gathering 18 Air Medals and six Dist- 
ingushed Flying Crosses. In Korea, with 
none other than Ted Williams as his 
wingman, Glenn earned the nickname 
“MiG-Mad Marine.” Once back state- 
side, Glenn used a US Navy plane to 
break the transcontinental speed record, 
rattling the china in his hometown of 
New Concord, Ohio, with a sonic boom. 

From there, Glenn set his sights on the 
fledgling space program. He survived cut 
after cut to become one of the original 
seven Mercury astronauts, and stole the 
limelight in the process. He wanted the 
first flight, and indeed the press thought 
he would have it, but that honor went to 
Alan Shepard. Then, through a combina- 
tion of circumstances that had more to do 
with luck (and the fact that the Soviets 
had just managed to pull off a 16-orbit 
flight) than anything else, Glenn drew 
the first American orbital flight. After 
that, it was all red-white-and-blue ticker 
tape. 

“Glenn's all motherhood and apple 
pie,” says Tsongas. “For some reason, 
from him, I believe it.” Which may also 
explain why Glenn is so believable, so 
honestly self-depreciating, when he talks 
of his space flight as an achievement 


. belonging to the nation. “There’s a 


general feeling of ... warmth and pride 
in what we did in those days,” Glenn told 
the Phoenix during a recent campaign 
swing through Massachussetts, “arid I'm 
very glad to share with anybody who 
remembers those days.” 

Like Eisenhower, Glenn caught the 
popular imagination. Unlike 
Eisenhower, Glenn did not immediately 
turn heroism into political capital. Al- 
though Glenn may have a certain bipar- 
tisan appeal, reducing a grin, a bald 
pate, and a chestful of medals to an 
Eisenhower electability — or an Eisen- 
hower mentality — is a mistake. 

This is not to deny that Glenn has 
middle-American, centrist roots. He was 
born and raised in New Concord, and 


despite an occasional cross-burning, the 


PETER HUNGATE/LIGHT STUDIO 


The very ordinary hero 


small town was something Glenn calls a 
real-life version of The Music Man. 
Young John Glenn — “Bud,” to his folks 
— would go swimming at Crooked 
Creek, and quench his thirst with shards 
of ice pulled off the ice wagon. He 
married his grade-school sweetheart, 
dentist's daughter Annie Castor, and has 
managed to live happily ever after. Their 
relationship seems to exude a genuine 
solidity and morality — it is impossible to 
imagine John Glenn doing anything so 
tacky as talking piously about commit- 
ting lust in his heart. Motherhood and 
apple pie — Glenn is seriously concerned 
about the decline of the family, and what 
it:could do to the moral fiber of the 
country. “There are some things we just 
can’t turn over to schools and day-care 
centers,” he says. “I think family stability 
is tremendously important. [Children 
need] standards . . . expectations of what 
they are to live up to.” 

All this contributes to an image that’s 
more squeaky-clean than even Glenn 
himself is. After all, he does drink at least 
an occasional beer, and utters an occa- 
sional curse word. But just before his 
scheduled arrival at the recent~$500-a- 
head fundraiser in Chestnut Hill, a 
bejeweled matron surveyed the as- 
sembled fleet of liquor bottles and 


panicked. “Senator Glenn drinks only 
milk,” she declared, dispatching a runner 
to the local convenience store. 

Legislatively, as well as personally, 
Glenn projects that middle-of-the-road, 
milk-‘n’-cookies image. His actual record 
does little to support that perception, and 
at some points stands in blatant con- 
tradiction. In 1981 and ‘82, Glenn’s 
average rating from the liberal 
Americans for Democratic Action was a 
fairly respectable 75 percent, and the 
ADA lists him among the top 20 liberals 
in the Senate. Then again, a computer 
analysis of Glenn’s 1981-’82 voting re- 
cord shows he voted with the Reagan 
administration more often than all but 16 
other Democratic senators (most of them 
Southern conservatives). And in a voting 
analysis done for the National Journal 
and the Baron Report of the four 
Democratic presidential candidates cur- 
rently in the Senate — Glenn, Alan 
Cranston, Gary Hart, and Ernest Holl-' 
ings — only South Carolinian Hollings 
was rated less liberal than Glenn. But 
even this is too one-dimensional a rating: 
on economic issues, Glenn was scored as 
the most liberal, while on defense and 
foreign-policy issues he was the most 
conservative. 

On almost all issues, Glenn can be 


cautious to a fault. During the Carter 
administration, he helped block the 
Senate’s ratification of the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Treaty, not because of its 
terms but because he felt compliance 
couldn't be adequately verified. Carter 
aides later claimed Glenn had been told 
privately that compliance could be as- 
sured; Glenn denies it. (Walter Mondale 
is now trying to make Glenn's SALT II 
record into a major campaign issue. At 
the arms-control debate at the Kennedy 
School last Thursday night, Glenn tried 
to take some of the heat off by calling 
attention to Mondale’s own positions on 
various foreign-affairs issues. And he 
made a distinction between compliance’s 
being “politically verifiable’ and being 
physically monitored. “Privately, I talked 
to” Carter people, he said, “and they said 
they did not know when it could be 
monitored.”’) 

Glenn's gone on record against the MX 
missile, school prayer, three-martini 
lunches, and common situs picketing 
(which would allow one union to shut 
down an entire site). He’s for the ERA, 
public-works jobs, federal funding for 
abortions (Glenn, whose wife nearly died 
of childbed fever, considers abortion a 
“health issue”), political action by trade 
unions, and the B-1 bomber; he says 
nuclear energy is the safest (but not, as 
yet, most economical) source of power 
currently availible. He was a supporter of 
the early Reagan budget and tax cuts 
(something four out of every five Dem- 
ocratic senators were), though he now 
says Reaganomics is failing miserably. 
He is against most of Reagan’s Central 
American policy, and he is also against 
congressional action to curtail it. Glenn 
considers his most significant action in 
the Senate the passage of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Act — even though he 
is forced to admit it hasn't made much of 
a substantive difference. 

What may have made a substantive 
difference — at least as far as Glenn’s 
presidential hopes are concerned — are 
two other votes he’s made since he went 
to the Senate, in 1974: a 1979 vote in 
favor of selling F-15s to Saudi Arabia, 
and the recent vote to replace existing 
nerve-gas stockpiles. 

“Glenn's a true engineer,” explains 
Don Hanni, chairman of the Mahoning 
County, Ohio, Democratic party.. “He 
doesn’t run off half-cocked without first 
scrutinizing his judgment.” Hanni is 
right: Glenn always has good, careful, 
deliberate reasons for doing what he 
does. Problem is, they're rarely political 
reasons. 

Glenn upset the Israel lobby with his 
support for the F-15 sale. If the US didn’t 
sell the planes, Glenn reasoned, the 
Saudis would buy Mirage 2000s from 
France, planes the French were willing to 
sell without any restriction on their use. 
If the US provided the F-15s, it could at 

Continued on page 30 


The celluloid hero 


When writer-director Philip 
Kaufman cast Ed Harris to play 
John Glenn in The Right Stuff, 
he must have given the movie- 
savvy members of the Glenn 
campaign a serious case of the 
bends. It’s not that anyone 
couldn’t see, immediately, that 
Harris looked the part: he has a 
smooth, round, twinkling, face, 
and if anything is even hand- 
somer than Glenn himself (he’s 
the profile that should be struck 


on future John Glenn coins or 


stamps). But Harris already has 
the reputation of being an 
explosive performer witha vol- 
atile, i "2 


presence 
cross between Jack Nicholson _ 


and Robert Duvall. His screen 
roles, before The Right Stuff 
were villainous or weird — a 
coldblooded killer in, the 
Charles Bronson melodrama 
about illegal aliens, Borderline, 
and the melancholy king of 
Greater Pittsburgh bikers in 
George Romero's Knightriders. 
In the brilliant political drama, 
Under Fire, which he filmed 
while completing his role in The 
Right Stuff (the two films open 
in Boston on the same day), he’s 
a wily mercenary cutting a 
swath through Chad and 
Nicaragua. a grin on his 


sleek projectile face — a laugh- 


ing bullet. 

But now that The Right Stuff 
is finally making it into the 
movie theaters, it’s Glenn's sup- 
porters who'll be grinning. 
From the moment we see Harris 
as Glenn on a small black-and- 
white TV screen, winning at 
Name that Tune with gee-whiz 
aplomb (the song he calls cor- 
rectly is “Straighten Up and Fly 
Right’), he’s the astronaut next 
door. As in the Wolfe book, he 
Starts out a little too goody- 
goody to be true. In the com- 
petition for the seven Project 
Mercury slots, Gordon Cooper 
calls Glenn and his sidekick 
Scott Carpenter “Archie and 

And well into the 
movie, Glenn still comes down, 
with harsh..self-righteousness, 
on colleagues who've taken 
advantage of astronaut status to 
enter the Pilot Héaven of Flying 
& Drinking and Drinking & 
Driving and Driving & Balling. 
But Harris (with Kaufman's 
help) invests a pivotal closed- 
door locker-room rap session 
with the colloquial elegance of 
the born leader. Most of the 
others know, he’s not arguing 
for selfish reasons; and deep 
down they also know that even 
if he’s humorless, he’s right. 
Harris has more physical grace 


than the real Glenn did even in Fs 


his prime, and Kaufman puts 
him in the commanding center 
of the frame — he’s like Sir 
Galahad in lily-white long 


johns. It seems natural that . 


Glenn begins to assume the role 
of the astronauts’ spokesman, 
joining the fight to gain them 


.more control over their space- 


craft. Glenn is more impatient 
than anyone to beat the 
Russians at the space game. 
When he gets the call for his 
shot, he doesn’t care that the 
Atlas rocket is unsteady: “I’m 
ready!” he blurts out, “One 
hunnert percent!” And during 
his flight, as he gazes at the 


heavenly lights, he seems to be _ 


reborn — to all his other virtues 
he’s also added a touch of the 


poet. 

Yet, more than anything else, 
what makes the movie Glenn 
an irresistible hero is his loving 
relationship with his wife, An- 
nie (who's played by the in- 
candescent Mary Jo Deschanel). 
They have the only happy 
marriage we see in the movie, 
and it humanizes Glenn. John 
knows that Annie knows that 
he’s a bit of a Boy Scout, and 
they love each other madly 
anyway. And because Annie is 
afflicted with a jackhammer 
stutter, Glenn wins over the 
audience and the other 
astronauts completely when he 


tries to protect: her privacy. 


When Glenn's flight is delayed 
and Vice-President Johnson 
tries to talk his way into Annie’s 
home to. offer his regrets on 
network television, Annie re- 
fuses and Glenn backs her full- 
force, despite all the political 
and military pressure NASA 
can muster. The moviemakers 
nicknamed this sequence “the 
Jimmy Breslin” scene after the 
New -York columnist read the 
script and decided that by 


spurning a vice-president in the 
film, Glenn would make 
himself president in real life. It’s 
not clear that voters will flock to 
John Glenn’‘s John Glenn — but 
they would probably elect Ed 
Harris’s John Glenn by acclama- 
tion. 
— Michael Sragow 
(For Sragow’s review of The 


Right Stuff, see the Arts sec 
tion.) : 





THIS 
IS YOUR 
LAST CHANCE! 


TO WIN A NEW CHEVY CHEVETTE 
FROM SOUND ADVICE! 


Over the past two months, hundreds of people have 
entered our new car giveaway. On Monday, October 
31, we will have the drawing to determine the winner. 
if you haven’t entered yet, this is your last chance. All 
entries must be received by Sunday, Oct. 23 to be 


eligible. Entry blanks are available at Sound Advice. 

And when you visit Sound Advice, be sure to check 
our low everyday prices on the most popular hi-fi, 
video and blank tape products. Here are some exam- 
ples of the deals you'll find! 
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The AIWA HSJ02 — is the 
complete personal portable. 
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record capability and more. 
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The AIWA HST02 — the same array 
of features as the HSJ02 but without 
record capability. 


On Sale at just $139.” 
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is each 


SPECIALLY PRICED! 


(TOO LOW TO SHOW!) 


Plus our regular low prices on hi-fi & video 
equipment from RCA e PANASONIC 
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ALLISON and more - 
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NO LIMIT NO MINIMUM QTY. 
(cash only) 


NEXT WEEK 


DON’T MAKE ANY PLANS FOR HALLOWEEN, 
UNLESS YOU PLAN ON BEING AT SOUND 
ADVICE! CHECK NEXT WEEK’S PHOENIX FOR 
DETAILS ON THIS VERY SPECIAL EVENT! 
TAKE CARE... YOU HAVE FAIR WARNING! 
57 JFK St. « The Galeria 


- sound Advice Harvard Sq. « Cambridge 
HI-FI & VIDEO CENTER 492-3105 


Monday-Friday 10-8 Saturday 10-6 Sunday 12-5 
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12 fantastic Verve titles imported from France! 
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OSCAR PETERSON: “The Trio” — 2304 194 

© TAL FARLOW: Autumn in New York — 2304 321 

© DIZZY GILLESPIE: The Greatest Trumpet Of Them Ali — 2304 382 

© STAN GETZ: “Plays” — 2304 387 IMPORTED 

@ ROLAND KIRK: Please Don’t You Cry My Beautiful Edith — 2304 519 
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Don't miss the MOODY BLUES! INTRODUCING DG BASICS” 
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® Top-quality imported cassettes 

* Only $7.98 each for 80-90 minutes of music 
© Complete excerpts 
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® Top soloists, conductors, orchestras 
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Don’t miss RAINBOW Live in Concert 
Friday Oct. 28 at the Centrum in Worcester 
Friday Nov. 11 at the Providence Civic Center! 
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Gramavision records are hand pressed on pure KC-600 v 
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It’s doing for radio what The Boston Phoenix did for newspapers. 
WFNX 101.7 FM, Boston Phoenix Radio. : : 


It isn’t just tuned in in Boston. It’s tuned into Boston. So it helps 
you keep tuned in too. 


WFNX plays some of the best music in Boston. Because we play 
the best of al] kinds of music, from new wave and classic rock to jazz 
to oldies, local groups and reggae. And we don’t just play an hour of 
each from time to time. We play them throughout the day. 


Plus we have in-depth hourly lifestyle features, entertainment 
reviews and commentaries. And every hour on the half-hour there’s 
“Boston After Dark” to let you 


know what’s going on in arts 

and entertainment. 101.7FM 
WFNX 101.7 FM. It’s 

as versatile as The Phoenix | 

newspaper. And it’s on the air. 
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Continued from page 10 

reacting and that the tipster phones 
were ringing constantly in those 
days; this, after all, is the all-new 
Channel 7. And it’s going to be 
doing without crack reporter 
Taibbi for six months — and 
maybe for a whole lot longer than 
that. Taibbi accepted the Chicago 
fellowship rather than stay at the 
station and sign a long-term 
contract Rosser offered him. Both 
understood this might mean that 
Taibbi would never return. “He’s 
made us no promises, and we've 
made him no promises,” said 
Rosser. ‘We had to hire a reporter 


Water Music, Inc. presents 


to replace Mike, and I don’t 
intend to increase the staff by a 
reporter or two in the immediate 
future.” 

“There are no promises on 
their part or on my part,” Taibbi 
agrees. “I wanted to take the 
fellowship and they wanted me 
not to. I was willing to assume the 
risk that’ at the end of the six 
months the station might not be 
able to take me back.” And, given 
Rosser’s peculiar attitude toward 
hard-nosed reporting, Taibbi 
may not want to go back. “I just 
don’t know what we're going to 
do with investigative reporting in 
the future,” says Rosser. “That's a 
very honest answer, and you can 
hang me with it if you want to.” 

But first, let’s take a quick look 


SONNY ROLLINS 


AT THE 
COPLEY PLAZA 
BALLROOM 


All seats reserved 
at tables with 
cabaret service 


SATURDAY 
OCTOBER 29 
AT 7:00PM 
$12.50/$10.50 


at Water Music 
Bostix; Strawberries 


Phone Charges at 
CONCERTIX 876-7777 


Wednesday, October 26 


HALLOWEEN 


SPOOF 


Look Like... 
Sound Like... 
Be Like... 


The Professor 


IRWIN COREY 


Complements of 


Mulls 


Hamano, PUB 


Spend an evening with Professor Irwin 
Corey. Win a weekend for 2, dinner & 


lodging in the Berkshires and $100 in 
nding 


spe money. 


Shows hosted by the original Irwin Corey, 


beginning at 7:30 & 10:30 p.m. 


Call 661-9887 
for further information. 


BIG. BRASSY. 
AND NOT SO MELLOW. 


Big Twist and the Mellow Fellows are Serious 
Party Music. They demand Shoulder-Shaking, 
Knee-Dropping Full-Tilt Body Movement. They’re 
Chicago’s premier R&B band, and they’re PLAY- 
ING FOR KEEPS. It’s an offer from Alligator 
Records you shouldn’t refuse. 


$ 


5” LP/ TP 


18 Boylston Street 
(in Harvard Square) 
Phone 492-4064 


at the increasingly uncertain state 
of broadcast muckraking 
elsewhere about town. Back at 


*Rosser’s former station, Channel 


4, the once-ambitious I Team still 
exists, but it’s staff has been 
reduced from the original seven 
to three full-time members: re- 
porter Joe Bergantino, producer 
Marsha Bartell, and photogra- 
pher Doug Macomber. Which is 
the way Rosser left things. But 
lately reporter Bergantino has 
been seen doing general-assign- 
ment work on the Channel 4 
news. He was flown. to 
Brownsville, Texas, when 
Cardinal Medeiros died; and he 
was seen reporting live from 
Rome during Medeiros’s funeral. 
“The status of the I Team really 
hasn't changed,” says Channel 4 
news director Stan Hopkins. 
“We are utlizing Joe on breaking 
stories when he’s not involved in 
investigative stories, but for the 
most part he’s still working inde- 
pendently.” Bergantino more or 
less confirms this, adding that he 
found some free time while 
hanging out in Rome to put 
together a _ series reputedly 
documenting the connections be- 
tween the Sicilian Mafia and 
organized crime back home. Phat 
should be fun, but is it really the 
sort of reportage that brought 
fame and fortune to Channel 4 
during the I Team’s early days? 
“My own philosophy is to do 
stories on broader social issues, 
rather than investigating individ- 
ual cases of corruption or 
bureaucratic bungling,’’ says 
Bergantino. “My orientation is 
toward stories that have an im- 
pact on Beacon Hill, that help to 
bring about changes that affect 


people's lives.” He mentioned his 
I Team reports on the Reagan 
administration’s attempts to 
make it difficult for deserving 
tig ee to receive Social Secur- 
ity disability payments and re- 
ports on doctors who make 
prescription drugs available to 
folks who abuse them. These are 
important subjects. They are also 
subjects that ‘lots of competent 
reporters have been examining 
lately. And they are the kinds of 
reports that Jeff Rosser had the I 
Team doing when he was direct- 
ing Channel 4’s news. 

Back at Channel 5, meanwhile, 
news director Balboni announced 
at the beginning of the year that 
producer John Davidow, who 
had been working with the sta- 
tion’s consumer unit, would take 
charge of full-time investigative 
producing. So what has come of 
that? Not all that much. “He has 
been working on a number of 
multi-part series,” Balboni said. 
“But 90 percent of his time lately 
has been spent on the organized- 
crime indictments. The first real 
fruits of that work were a 12- to 
14-minute piece on the back- 
ground to the indictments and a 
series of follow-up reports that 
are still being put together.” 
Davidow also helped reporter 
Ann McGrath with her recent 
“Who Shall Live?” series on 
organ transplants, which Balboni 
described as “an expensive and 
difficult series.” And this, he 
insists, is only the beginning. 
“What we have now is about as 
modest a commitment to in- 
vestigative reporting as you can 
make,” he says. “I would like to 
add more behind-the-scenes peo- 
ple at some point in the future. 
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Perhaps another producer and 
more support staff.” But he will 
continue to take reporters from 
the Channel 5 newsroom and let 
them work with his investigative 
producer. “The reporter can join 
the process when it’s closer to 
fruition,” he says. This, in short, 
is a lesson out of the 60 Minutes 
school of muckraking: let the 
staff do the dirty work, then bring 
in a Mike Wallace type to appear 
on camera asking the tough 
questions. This is not the way 
investigative reporters are sup- 
to work; to know all the 
details of what he’s talking about, 
the reporter who finally appears 
on TV should be in on the 
digging from the beginning. 
What all this shows is that, in 
Boston, TV_ investigative 
journalism hasn’t exactly been a 
growth industry of late, though 
there are such jobs elsewhere. 
“During the past five years TV 
stations have gone whole hog for 
investigative reporting in the 
same way they went overboard at 
one time for happy news,” says 
John Ullman, executive director 
of Investigative Reporters and 
Editors (IRE), a support organiza- 
tion for print and broadcast 
muckrakers. “In fact, the only job 
openings for investigative re- 
porters that I have heard of in the 
past year have been about a half- 
dozen in the broadcast area. | 
haven't heard of any such open- 
ings for print reporters.” Indeed, 
last spring, Charles Burke, an 
associate professor of broadcast 
journalism at the University of 
Florida, conducted a survey to see 
how TV news directors felt about 
investigative reporting. Of the 
175 news directors who respond- 
ed, he reports, a third said they 
had full-time investigative re- 
porters; all of 49 news directors 
reported they had “an I Team or 
something similar.” Additionally, 
says Burke, those involved in 
such reporting “seem determined 
to keep plugging.” That is, 62 
percent of those polled said they 
would continue to do at least as 
much investigating as they're 
doing now. This even though 
two-thirds of those surveyed said 
they wished their investigators 
were more productive, and a 
majority remained unconvinced 
that such tough reporting trans- 
lates into higher ratings. “On a 
percentage basis, that’s signifi- 
cantly better than newspapers,” 
noted the IRE’s John Ullman. 
“And there’s no question that 
investigative reporting is very 
popular among viewers. The 
news consultants confirm it, and 
a Chicago Sun-Times survey 
found the same thing.” 
So when will these messages 
find their way back to the Hub, 
where it all sort of started? 0 
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Sporting eye 


Notes on baseball's greatest hit 


by Michael Gee 


he weird thing was, it was 
T only the second-most-im- 

portant song John Denver 
sang last Tuesday. He didn’t do 
too badly. Sure, there was a little 
World Series quaver in his voice 
when he started (hey, there’s a lot 
of pressure, singing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” in the city 
where Francis Scott Key wrote 
the damned thing), but once past 
the first four bars, he gave a more 
than creditable performance. Not 
one of the classics, but I’ve heard 
far worse. However, as far as the 
Oriole fans and ABC were con- 
cerned (and maybe as far as 
Denver was conce... *), the real 
reason he had shov i up in 
Memorial Stadium for the first 
game of the Series was to sing 
“Thank God I’m a Country Boy” 
during the seventh-inning 
stretch. Denver was more com- 
fortable with that ditty. For one 
thing, he wrote it. For another, 
the canned version has long since 
become a certified civic institu- 
tion in Baltimore. For yet another, 
it's easier to sing — but then, 
there are Bach choral works 
easier to sing than “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Does being 
the first performer to sing two 
songs at a single World Series 
game make Denver music’s Mr. 
October? 

Even if it doesn’t, Denver's 
double duty last week shows the 
ambivalent attitude the sports 
world holds toward the na- 
tional anthem; it’s much loved 
but seldom really noticed. More 
than any other walk of American 
life, sports believes in musical 
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patriotism. They don’t play the 
national anthem before the open- 
ing bell of the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the operating 
room before, say, open-heart 
surgery. And yet, as many times 
as I've stood up for (or listened on 
TV or radio to) Mr. Key’s master- 
work, and I'd estimate it as about 
150 times a year for 25 years, few 
renditions stick in my mind. The 
ones that do are primarily the 
disasters. Sportswriters hear 
more bum music in a calendar 
year than does the entire Phoenix 
arts section. 

I have heard “The  Star- 
Spangled Banner’ played on 
every imaginable instrument and 
sung by every imaginable human 
voice, ranging from show-busi- 
ness superstars to parish chil- 
dren’s choirs, to a Miss America, 
to a uniformed football player, to 
the wife of a franchise owner. I’ve 
heard notes blown, lyrics for- 
gotten, and tempos botched so 
badly that the band finished 
“home of the brave” while the 
singer was just rounding the 
corner on “yet wave.” 

To be fair, they haven't all been 
terrible. I’ve also heard splendid 
national anthems rendered by 
performers both famous and ob- 
scure. But whether the per- 
formance is an act to remember 
or one mercifully to forget, I’ve 
never got up from my seat to 
“honor America” (as Sherm 
Feller puts it) without wondering 
just why this peculiar ritual ex- 
ists. 

Television watchers may ‘use 
the nationalistic orgy for going to 


Oct 27 


SOUTHSIDE 
JOHNNY 
AND THE 


Reserved Seating 10.50 


the john, grabbing a beer or a 
sandwich, or getting a last bet 
down, but the paying customers 
in the stands seem to love “The 
Star-Spangled Banner’ stretch. 
At least, I’ve never been to a 
ballgame of any sort where the 
last notes weren't greeted with a 
thunderous cheer. Cynics may 
say that the rabble is just hailing 
the end of phony ritual and the 
commencement of true athletic 
combat, but I don’t think that’s a 
satisfactory explanation. Fans get 
attached to songs before games, 
more so than they’‘d like to admit. 
Eyewitnesses swear that Anatoly 
Dobrynin wept as he sang “My 
Old Kentucky Home” before a 
Derby some years back. With my 
own eyes, | have seen 300,000 
people get misty singing “Back 
Home Again in Indiana” before 
the start of an Indy 500. Mayt® 
it’s just the song, any song, that 
matters to America’s sporting 
masses, and not the rocket’s red 
glare. 

And then again, maybe not. 


When the Chicago White Sox, ? 


some years back, decided to 


replace “The Star-Spangled Ban- 


ner” with “America the Beau- 
tiful’’ as the pregame chorale — 
the latter a superior song as to 
sentiment, besides being infinite- 
ly easier to sing — public outrage 
forced a hasty reinstatement of 
Key’s venerable larynx-buster. 
The only song that has forced the 
national anthem to the bench in 
recent years has been Kate 
Smith’s version of “God Bless 
America” before Philadelphia 
Flyers’ games, and that substitu- 
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know them. 


tion was due only to the Flyers’ 
uncanny succegs in games in 
which Ms. Smith sang Irving 
Berlin’s timeless chestnut. Vic- 
tory still ranks ahead of patriot- 
ism in American sports. If the 
Cincinnati Reds were guaranteed 
a few extra victories by doing so, 
they'd play the “Internationale” 
before the damn game. 


The only logical explanation is 
that it’s sheer inertia that keeps 
us all standing looking out into 
space as the unmusical strains of 
the national anthem assault our 
ears. Let’s face it, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” is a lousy 
song. The lyrics, which are stupid 
in their own right, celebrate the 

Continued On page 26 
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War of 1812, a less than glorious 
chapter of our nation’s history. 
The music was lifted from an old 
English drinking song. 
Presumably, the original lyrics 
contained a ribald joke in the last 


two lines, which must have been 
delivered as one singer got kneed 
in the groin. That's about the only 
way the average male can hit the 
high notes in this particular 
composition. “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” wasn’t even the national 
anthem until 1930, when an 
especially deluded Congress 
gave up thinking about the De- 
pression to foist this musical 


travesty on generations to come. 

But we're stuck with it. Those 
who advocate changing the na- 
tional anthem are regarded as 
lovable but harmless cranks. 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” for 
whatever reason, will be played 
before each and every American 
sports event for the foreseeable 
future (a future that should ex- 
tend far beyond my lifetime). 


Adaptability being an essential 
part of a healthy democratic 
society, even music-loving 
Americans have gotten used to 
our national anthem. It can be a 
potent, if somewhat perverse, 
source of entertainment. 

The way a sports franchise 
handles “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” can reveal a lot about its 
essential character. Is there any 


better way to contrast the nature 
of the 76ers and Celtics than to 
listen to the national anthem as 
performed by Grover Washing- 
ton Jr. as opposed to the version 
done by Freddy “Tag” Tenaglia? 
Isn’t Robert Merrill’s stodgy tenor 
a perfect accompaniment to Yan- 
kee Stadium? All you ever need 
to know about the Los Angeles 

Continued on page 28 
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the extreme edges of truth, fiction, and reality. 
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Continued from page 26 

Dodgers is contained in the fact 
that in 1981, Tony Tennille (with 
the Captain on organ) sang Key's 
atrocity to open the exhibition 
season in Vero Beach. Wasn't it 
perfect that the poor Breakers 
had linebacker Arthur Steeles do 
the honors before one home 
game? (I hope he got paid extra, 
but...) The national anthem I’ve 
heard most often is John Kiley’s. 
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It's uniquely suited to the Red 
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ing its wooden rifles. 

The home-office organists, 
singers, and so forth may give the 
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about a TV audience of 70 million 
that draws the most unlikely 
souls out to the pitcher’s mound 
for a swing or two at those 
unhittable notes. 

And, by God, some succeed at 
turning that empty ritual into real 
show-stopping entertainment. 
(It’s a tribute to the barren 
stupidity of the sports establish- 
ment that the singers who do are 
immediately labeled ‘‘con- 
troversial.””) Marvin Gaye's three- 
minute “Star-Spangled Banner” 
at last February’s NBA All-Star 
Game is now a video bootleg 
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fetching premium prices around 
the nation, and deservedly so. 
Some 15 years earlier, José 
Feliciano’s arrhythmic national 
anthem before the third game of 
the 1968 World Series drew na- 
tionwide protest from the stay-at- 
home warmongers who some- 
how took it as an insult to our 
boys in Vietnam. That same year, 
Aretha Franklin’s “Star-Spangled 
Banner” did a lot more for the 
Democratic Convention than the 
Chicago Police Department. It, 
too, was accounted subversive in 
some quarters. If the national 
anthem wasn’t white, by God, 
the country was indeed in peril. 

The country is a lot more 
sensible than it was in 1968. 
Nowadays, we can judge prime- 
time national anthems on their 
merits as diversion — something 
to keep your mind occupied 
while gazing at center field, and 
maybe even to keep you out of 
the refrigerator. 

Aside from Gaye's, Franklin’s, 
and Feliciano’s versions, the best 
“Star-Spangled Banner” given by 
a star is probably Lou Rawls’s. He 
has the inestimable advantage of 
possessing a voice so naturally 
deep that the incredible octave 
jumps in the song’s later stages 
merely bring him up to baritone 
level. In the American League 
playoffs, Lou was as professional 
as ever..Incidentally, in 1973, Lou 
did two national anthems in 30 
minutes, taking a Navy helicop- 


ter from a 49ers game in 
Candlestick Park to the seventh 
game of the Mets-A’s World 
Series in Oakland. 

As I noted, Denver was no 
slouch. Neither was Linda 
Ronstadt in 1977; fetchingly at- 
tired in the Dodger warm-up 
jacket that was her performance 
fee, she added sexual appeal to 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” Oh 
yeah, she also asked if she could 
visit the clubhouse before the 
game. The vote was unanimous. 

But more than a few famous 
tonsils have foundered in their 
moment in the sporting sun. 
Willie Nelson, Vic Damone, and 
Nat King Cole all forgot the 
lyrics, and struggled to some kind 
of mumbled finish. Miss America 
of 1978 was booed out of 
Veterans Stadium for missing the 
high note on “land of the free.” 
At that, she did better than James 
Earl Jones did the year before in 
Philly. Darth Vader's voice 
wasn’t quite up to those nine- 
note jumps, so he recited “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” in 1977 
for a National League playoff 
game. Without the music, it’s 
even worse. 

Sung, played, or even spoken, 
that misbegotten piece of music 
will be with us forever. And 
through sheer repetition, it’s won 
a place in the ears of American 
sport. As the old saying goes, you 
can’t see the whole game if you 
don’t hear the first pitch. 0 
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Glenn 


Continued from page 16 

least attach restrictions — some- 
thing, Glenn argued, that could 
ulimately be to the benefit of 
Israel. 

Glenn used a similar rationale 
when he voted to replace existing 
stockpiles of unitary nerve gas 
with binary nerve gas, a system 
in which the two reactive ele- 
ments of the gas are kept separate 
and inert until they’re actually 
used. Glenn argues that since the 
Reagan administration was de- 
termined to keep nerve gas stock- 
piled, it might as well be stock- 
piled ‘safely. The old supplies 
were begining to deteriorate, he 
said, posing the risk of accident. 

Unfortunately, Glenn chose to 
think on what were basically two 
reactive issues. These days, good 
Democrats don’t act by determin- 
ing what's the lesser of two evils; 
they react, showing off their 
ideological reflexes. A legislative 
record becomes a kind of test 
whereby you determine who’s in 
the club and who’s not. And 
Glenn, says Walter Mondale, has 
flunked the test. 

For some weeks, Mondale has 
been declaring himself the only 
“true Democrat” in the presiden- 
tial race. True Democrats, sug- 
gests Mondale (who is rapidly 
turning into an only slightly less 
loquacious Hubert Humphrey) 
build coalitions of labor, min- 
orities, women. True Democrats 
are for social welfare and reform, 
and are markedly and reliably 
anti-Republican. John . Glenn, 
Mondale concludes, is not a True 
Democrat. 

In actuality, Glenn is heir to a 
number of strains in the Dem- 
ocratic tradition, all of them at 
least as legitimate as Mondale’s. 
“I grew up in a Democratic 
household,” Glenn remembers. 
“My dad was president of the 
school board.” Roosevelt and the 
New Deal shaped Glenn's child- 
hood. When the demand for 
plumbers grew scarce, the elder 
Glenn found a WPA job helping 
to install a new water system for 
New Concord. Another federal 
program kept the family home 
from foreclosure. “When I was 
10, 12, 13 — that’s what | 
remember,” says Glenn. 

Glenn also has strong ties to 
the New Frontier. John Kennedy 
took an instant liking to the 
astronaut, and reportedly or- 
dered NASA to ground him so 
that Glenn would be able to run 
for the Senate in 1964 (Ohio had 
gone for Nixon in 1960; Kennedy 
hoped with a strong, glamorous 
senatorial candidate the state 
would go decidedly Democratic.) 
Glenn also became close friends 
with Robert Kennedy, and he, his 
wife, and their kids were frequent 
visitors at Hickory Hill. Glenn 
and the younger Kennedy spent 
many hours discussing theology, 
morality, and the needs of the 
underprivileged. Glenn was with 
Kennedy in California when the 
senator was shot, and it was 
Glenn who flew back to Virginia 
to tell the younger children their 
father was dead. A Kennedy 
connection — particularly one to 
the martyred brothers — can be 
powerful coinage in political cir- 
cles (Jimmy Carter even tried to 
make political hay out af the fact 
that he was once told he looked 
like JFK). Glenn, however, has 
steadfastly refused to exploit this 
part of his past. 

If Glenn’s New Frontierism is 
exemplified by his commitment 
to programs that would eradicate 
domestic hunger and improve 
educational standards, his con- 
cern for practical details, for the 
nuts and bolts of economic effi- 
ciency, pushes him in a slightly 
different direction. “If he said 
what he says a little differently, 
and was a little younger,” a 
Glenn confidant says, only half in 
jes, “You could call him a neo- 
liberal.” 

Well, maybe. But Glenn also 

F Continued on page 32 
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/ B Continued from page 30 
pisinal win aiilliens e y ar e g has a strong standard-American- 


wilive seiéiian téin oun business orientation. Unlike the 


. ° , ia neo-liberals, Glenn wants to re- 
entire stock of leather and her Trio with Strings eld eacieuesie tndiiatdlns 


boots at a savin f 
is pon A rather than concentrate on the 


20%. Choose from an - ; 

outstanding collection of On an. ANUlabbeatel Evening ee ee 
a mace tees ~ ss . . having invested in several Hol- 
pop 90508178 OTM Tm OT Wa ULL | icay Inns, including a very suc- 
Now $68 to $140 i : % Re) oH cessful one near Disney World; 
ae aoe Ute, eh oe er eee ae 4a Bee O eat | he is also a former vice-president 
of Royal Crown Cola Company, 
and the former president of Royal 
Crown International. Glenn 
at Symphony Hall 8:00 p.m. ; votes for business more often 

Saturday Olu c)else 22, 1983 ae \ than many Democrats like. 
Boston, Massachusetts ' , Despite the strong points in his 
i ; record, in fact, Glenn has had 
, - ' _| trouble attracting support from 
Tickets $10 - $12 - $15 4 the traditional pen Fon. se that 
Available through the — y , ‘eat support all but the most con- 
Symphony Hall Box Office 4 P servative Democrats. Although 
Huntington & Mass. Ave. "4g i | he has attracted some Jewish 
or Teletron 720-3434 (Mf support, particularly in Massa- 
or Ticketron 720-3450 4 chusetts, many Jews perceive 
‘ Glenn as being anti-Israel. They 
object not only to the F-15 vote, 
but also tp Glenn’s vocal condem- 
nation of Israel for bombing the 
Iraqi nuclear reactor and to his re- 
' ported suggestion, in 1978 and 
hestnut Hill, Pickering Wharf Salem, Acton Mall, Harvard Square, Faneuil Hall, Newbury St ’ § , i 1981, that informal talks be held 

~~~ | between the US and the PLO. 

The popular perception of 
Glenn among Jewish voters may 
not be positive, but it is a lot of 
money from Jewish supporters 
that keeps Glenn running. His 
best friend and business partner 
is Henri Landwirth, who was hit 


with a rifle butt and left for dead 
in a Nazi concentration camp. 
Among his big fundraisers are 
Bob Farmer, a chief fundraiser for 
Dukakis and John Anderson, and 
Milton Wolf and Marvin Warner, 


who were rewarded with the 
Austrian and Swiss §$am- 


bassadorships respectively for 
their contributions to Jimmy 
Carter's 1976 camapign. 
Given all this, Glenn is at a loss 
& to understand why he’s seen as 


unsympathetic to Israel or to 
American Jews. The answer may 
be a simple as that suggested by 
Michael Kramer in New York 
magazine: many Jewish voters 
“fear that a President Glenn 
might end up treating Israel like 


] any other nation eager for some- 
one else’s land.” 
For that matter, the perception 
of Glenn’s civil-rights record is 
MV T a N Mi also poor. The popular im- 
pression is that Glenn’s a con- 


servative when it comes to civil 


rights — even though he’s been a 
: cosponsor of the Fair Housing 
Act and the 1975 and 1980 Voting 


Rights Act extensions. Glenn’s 


campaign and Senate staffs are 
fully integrated (according to 


biographer Frank van _ Riper, 


Glenn even employs an 
{ OPYING SERVI ES acknowledged homosexual). 
Glenn even made a valiant but 


futile effort to force the Senate — 
which has a habit of exempting 
itself from its own laws — to live 
up to the dictates of the Equal 


Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. Still, what people re- 
221-223 7, member is Glenn’s screw-ups — 
like when he failed to show for 


44 School Street, Boston meetings with the biack and 
women’s caucuses at the Massa- 
chusetts: issues convention in 
Springfield earlier this year. 

* It might seem that Glenn has 

Free Pick-up all the time in the world to adjust 
these perceptions. But the fact is 

: that in the past the most direct 

a route to the Democratic nomi- 

& Delivery nation has been to scoop up 
support from as many special- 
interest groups as possible, as 
early as possible. That's the route 
Fritz Mondale is taking, and the 
one Glenn is deliberately avoid- 
ing. “I'm building my whole 
campaign to appeal to the general 
electorate,” Glenn explains. “I 


sal aa : 
want to [decide what will be the] 
greater benefit for the greater 
ee number of people, then address 
(R) the concerns.” 


When her husband decided to 
run for president, according to 
Annie Glenn, he told the family 
he wanted to be known as “the 
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candidate who would make no 
promises.” When the Phoenix 
asked him about it last month, 
Glenn prefered to be 
characterized as the candidate 
who would not overpromise. “I 
think the people of the country 
don’t want us overpromising to 
any one group.” 

Provided he can capture the 
nomination, conventional wis- 
dom has it that Glenn, perceived 
as a classic centrist and a hero, is 
the candidate to beat Reagan. But 
as Glenn found out during his 
abortive races for the Senate in 
1964 and 1970, name recognition 
is not enough when it comes time 
to go to the ballot box. You need 
good organization and plenty of 
professionals — something the 
former lieutentant colonel some- 
times has trouble accepting. And 
the glitter of Cape Canaveral may 
prove as useful to Glenn as that 
of Camelot did to Ted Kennedy, 
unless Glenn can change his 1984 
image as John the Boring. 
He delivers his speeches in a voice 
hauntingly reminiscent of the 
soundtrack to a secondary-school 
educational film. The Reagan 
camp reportedly sees the chance 
to debate Glenn on _ national 
television as one of the potential 
highlights of next year’s race. 
Party members cringe when re- 
membering Glenn’s disastrous 
keynote speech at the 1976 con- 
vention. 


As yet, Glenn has been unable 
to connect with the American 
public in a way that comes any- 
where near recalling 1962. “It's 
amazing how little emotional 
resonance he has,’” comments a 
reporter who’s been traveling 
with Glenn for months. People 
want to respond to John Glenn, 
but they’re having trouble find- 
ing a reason to do so. It’s up to 
Glenn to find the right stuff so 
they can. 0 


Insider 


Continued from page 3 
what she should have worn to 


the Beacon Hill Winter Ball for. 


the Benefit of Croatian Indepen- 
dence. Joan Kennedy is a 
grownup. Let her wear what she 
wants to wear. If she’s cold, she'll 
put on a sweater. Let her dress in 
good health, mind your own 
business, and go ponder some- 
thing more important. 

Like the Argentinian debt. | 
honestly cannot think of a thing 
to do about the Argentinian debt. 
It's not for a lack of trying. I have 
thought long and often about the 
Argentinian debt. Sometimes, on 
those rare occasions when my 
family gathers in one room to 
dine together on something other 
than fried chicken Mcdipsticks or 
speedo-grungeburgers, someone 
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will ask me something and get no 
response. 

“Dad,” my son will announce, 
“I accidentally drove your car 
over Nana today, but she didn’t 
want to upset me, so she told me 
not to tell you, but if you use the 
Chevy, the person stuck on the 
hood is Nana.” 

No response. 

“Dad,” my daughter will an- 
nounce, “my drama group is 
doing War and Peace tomorrow 


night, and I’m supposed to bring 
a French artillery brigade and a 
squad of cossacks.” No response. 

“Don't fret, kids,” my wife tells 
them, “Daddy’s got a lot on his 
mind.” 

“It’s this damnable Argen- 
tinian world debt,” I snap. 

“I know, dear,” the wife says. 
“Nobody ever said living in a 
mutually interdependent im- 
perialistic society was going to be 
easy.” 


Similarly, there isn’t an awful 
lot more I can do about the 
Eritrean uprising. Lord knows, 
I've tried. But when one meets 
Eritrean or Ethiopian graduate 
students along the Charles, one 
has little credibility, for, as they 
put it, “And why indeed should 
we listen to a man who cannot 
unclog the Sumner Tunnel? Tend 
to your own Bell Circles before 
telling us how to run our coun- 
tries.” O 
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Election 


Continued from page 7 

Unlike the “expert” analysts 
back at the studios — failed 
mayoral candidates Bob Kiley 
and Joe Timilty, for example, 
and, of course, Kevin White 
— the people who ran Ray 
Flynn’s campaign are relative 
novices in the political establish- 
ment and unfamiliar to the TV 
viewer. Ray Dooley, whose cam- 
paign credits are limited to races 
for state representative, suddenly 
was more photogenic than the 
veteran hired guns imported to 
run the other campaigns. In the 
meantime, plain Ray’s fans hung 
onto the maroon ropes, standing 
six deep and swaying to the tunes 
of “Has Anybody Seen My Gal?” 
They faced the stage where Flynn 
would be appearing and waited 
— patient, loyal, and still a little 
disbelieving. Beneath a home- 
made banner, campaign workers 
had assembled the key sup- 
porters, whose faces would ap- 
pear with Flynn’s on television: 
Frank Manning, the elderly’s 
hero; Dominic Bozzotto, presi- 
dent of the hotel-and-restaurant 


workers’ union; Lew Finfer, fen- — 


ant organizer; Lucy Ferullo, East 
Boston community activist, and 
former city councilor Rosemarie 
Sansone, the mother of the Mas- 
sachusetts ERA. Flynn campaign 
staffer Alex Bledsoe urgently re- 


cruited one of the few black men 
at the party to call Margaret 
Morrison, president of Roxbury 
Fair Share and one of Flynn’s 
earliest supporters. ‘Tell her to 
come on over,” he said. “Ray 
wants her up front.” By the time 
the cameras rolled, Flynn‘s coali- 
tion was duly integrated, though 
it was something short of a 
rainbow. 

The victory speech was 
generous and conciliatory, but it 
left no doubt that, if elected, Ray 
Flynn will represent a new order 
for Boston, one that will re- 
distribute not only wealth but 
also power. Flynn said that in the 
next five weeks he will deliver “a 
positive message of economics 
that will bring the people of this 
city together,” emphasizing com- 
mon problems that cross racial 
boundaries as they confront class 
lines. The mention of each of the 
other candidates was greeted 
warmly (except for David Fin- 
negan; when Flynn tried to con- 
gratulate his chief combatant, his 
name drew more hisses than 
cheers. “He’s a lizahd!” someone 
yelled). 

About midway through, Flynn 
shrugged and, almost 
apologetically, said he wanted to 
mention a few people “whose 
values have directed my life.” 
Then Flynn saluted the in- 
dividuals he believes in most, 
some famous and some obscure. 
The list evoked cheers from a 
group of have-nots who cherish 
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the very same. people and revere 
the same Values. ‘First, ‘Flynn 
recalled the late Paul Sullivan, 
founder and director of the Pine 
Street Inn for homeless men. 
“Paul taught me compassion,” he 
said. And then: “My father, 
Steven Flynn, who taught me 
pride. Hubert Humphrey, who 
taught me perseverance. [Flynn's 
wife] Kathy’s mother, who taught 
me generosity. Humberto 
Medeiros, who taught me hu- 
mility. And the working men and 
women of Boston [“that’s us, 
Ray!” they shouted], the long- 
shoremen and the cleaning 
women (“that’s us!”"], who taught 
me dignity.” Whatever Flynn said 
next was lost in the cheering. 

Like Mel King, Flynn was 
never ambiguous about what his 
campaign stood for: the rights of 
neighborhood people, a new 
balance of power that will con- 
centrate the city’s enormous re- 
sources in Roslindale Square, at 
leost as much as in Dewey 
Square. And Flynn's supporters 
areequally straightforward about 
what they expect of him. “There 
will be a lot of changes if our man 
goes all the way,” said Sam 
“Sonny” DePaulo, city employee 
from East Boston. “We told him: 
‘we want our town back.’ ’ 

bd * *. 

King and Flynn both under- 
stand the changes that are shap- 
ing a new Boston. David Fin- 
negan didn’t. He was the status 
quo candidate, the downtown 
candidate. Appropriately enough 
for such a candidacy, his boasted 
a million-dollar: war chest; a 
noted national pollster, Richard 
Dresner of the New York firm, 
Dresner, Sykes & Associates; a 
famous media creator, Tony 
Schwartz of New York, and a 
high-powered local adviser, Peter 
Meade. But even if he had played 
his role to perfection, Finnegan 
might still have been swept away 
by the forces that were loosed the 
day Kevin White announced the 
end of his reign. 

Finnegan's failure, together 
with the successes of King and 
Flynn, refute long-held assump- 
tions about Boston elections. One 
was that a candidate’s ability to 
perform in front of a TV camera 
was as important as his stand of 
issues. Not only were Flynn and 
King awkward on TV, especially 
when compared to the self-confi- 
dent, smooth Finnegan, but 
neither used TV advertising at all 
until the last week of the cam- 
paign. Finnegan, of course, domi- 
nated the airways with Tony 
Schwartz productions. 

Had Finnegan finished in one 
of the two top spots, the mandate 
for change would not have been 
as clear. It is not King’s presence 
alone in the final that makes last 
Tuesday so important, nor is it 
the success of Ray Flynn’s popu- 
list crusade. Rather, it is the 
presence of King and Flynn to- 
gether, from now until Novem- 
ber, that gives the election its 
historic character. 

Two friends, committed to dra- 
matic change, each ensuring that 
the other can truly be himself. 
Neither the suddenly disem- 
powered downtown interests nor 
anyone else in Boston, has any 
other choice. And that is why last 
Tuesday's election was the criti- 
cal political event of the year. 


* * * 

At the back of Flynn head- 
quarters on election night, 
George McEvoy was recording 
his opinions about Flynn for a 
reporter. “He's the workingman’s 
choice,” he said. McEvoy, a long- 
shoreman from a white neighbor- 
hood in Dorchester, spoke with 
authority. His Flynn button and 
his union button were pinned 
together over his heart. Standing 
with McEvoy was Art Shepherd, 
a metallurgist. from a_ black 
Dorchester neighborhood who 
voted for King, but who stopped 
in at Teacher's Hall anyway to 
see some friends. “Whoever wins 
now, I can live with it,” said 
Shepherd; giving an elbow to his 
neighbor. “Yeah,” McEvoy said. 
“I can live with it, too.” 0 
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French pianist/composer, Claude Bolling, 
turns in another entry in his phenomenally 
popular Suite series, Suite For Chamber 
Orchestra And Jazz Piano Trio. 

Joining him is his friend 

Jean-Pierre Rampal who 

conducts the English Chamber 

Orchestra in this heady mélange 

of classical, jazz and pop music. 
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Material arts 


by Alan Roth 


at the Natick Research and Development Center are 

getting to the bottom of what works and what doesn’t. 
When it comes to textiles, they not only spin better clothing, but 
also personal armor, a delivery system capable of laying a tank at 
your doorstep, and parachutes that would make James Bond 
turn chartreuse. 

The inquiries into how to.create stronger, more comfortable, 
and cheaper military apparel go on at the Individual Protection 
Lab. As the name implies, the focus is on the solitary soldier. Ken 
Reinhardt, chief of the Textile Research and Engineering Division, 
explains the role of his section: ‘We are the tech base for the 
performance of the material, the availability of the material, and 
Continued on page 4 


U nder the auspices of the US Army, scientists and engineers 


Lost in taste 


by Suzanne Hansmire 


hile Americans were avidly following the progress of his 
Wess flight, Jonn Glenn was snacking on applesauce. 

Glenn was the first US astronaut to carry food into 
space. Since then, menus have become more exotic (lobster 
bisque and steak), thanks to food researchers at the Army's 
Research and Development Center in Natick (formerly the 
Research and Development Labs). 

it would be fairly easy for a visitor to the Natick Center to 

forget that the facility had anything to do with the military. 
There are a few fatigues-clad soldiers walking around, particularly 
near the taste-test area. For the most part, though, the ‘60s 
vintage buildings and the picturesque setting on a peninsula on 
Lake Cochituate make the place seem more like a small-coliege 
Continued on page 5 
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GOURMAIZE 


Now that the boom in gourmet ice-cream 
boutiques is leveling off, the latest chichi 
beacon on the horizon might just be that 
native all-American foodstuff — 
popcorn. The Corn Popper has just 
thrown open its doors at 83 Mount 
Auburn Street (replacing such trendy 
predecessors as a roller-skate rental shop 
and an aerobics and dancewear store). 
The first regional outlet in a Dallas-based 
franchise, the Corn Popper sells the 
snack with a choice of more than 30 
glazes, as well as hand-painted gallon 
drums to hold it. Starting at 75 cents for a 
small bag of buttered and salted (you 
cannot buy plain popcorn here), the Corn 
Popper's prices leapfrog until they hit 
$2.25 for a bag of double chocolate and 
peanut butter. 

On a recent visit to the Corn Popper, 
we sampled a variety of flavors, and 
bought a few bags for an informal tasting 
among friends. Manager Bill Duggan 
tipped us off that the sour-cream-and- 
onion and the jalapefio went over big 
with beer drinkers, but that double 
chocolate (there’s no single chocolate, 
but then, there’s no carob, either) was far 
and away the favorite. The students are 
back in town, and they’re a built-in 
munchie market, of course. The fresh- 
faced freshpeople at the counter oohed 
over the raspberry popcorn (“Just like 
SweetTarts!”) and cooed over the peanut 
butter (“Just like Reese’s”). 

We also met Rubin Sugarman, who 
had come out of retirement awhile back 
to open his own popcorn shops — the 
Popcorn Explosion — in Hyannis and 
Randolph. Sugarman might miss out on 
the student foot traffic, but to be fair, we 
sampled some “exploded” popcorn too. 


ONION | Plaza 
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PUTTER RUM HONEV 


The Corn Popper and the Popcorn 
Explosion are both trying out a few exotic 
flavors: Amaretto, licorice, and praline, 
for example. The Corn Popper's pifia 
colada was perhaps the subtlest, with an 
initial burst of citrus tapering off to a 
delicate coconut aftertaste. Popcorn 
Explosion’s green apple was a critical 
favorite, despite some misgivings 
(“Boones’ Farm,” murmured one 
malcontent). Its cherry-flavored popcorn 
didn’t fare so well — (“dealcoholized 
cough syrup,” “really pitty”). Both stores 
sell a bacon variant: the Corn Popper's 
bacon and egg rated pretty close to the 
Popcorn Explosion’s bacon and cheese 
(a fast-food breakfast”). The Corn 
Popper's bubble gum didn’t taste much 
like bubble gum, nor was it quite so 
chewy, but the hot-pink color is pretty, 
and the full plastic bag really 
brightened up the tasting desk. 

Not surprisingly, the Explosion’s 
chocolate (and Corn Popper's double 
chocolate) came off the best (“like Cocoa 
Puffs”), or at least were proclaimed the 
most deliciously distinctive. The Popcorn 
Explosion’s regional entry, clam 
chowder, was, er, interesting, but rated 
“not a good idea” by the testers. 

Is there room for a popcorn boom 
outside the movie theaters’ concession 
stands? “We've got competitors fishing 
through our trash,” Duggan claims. 

Screaming Yellow Zonkers, anyone? 

The Corn Popper has stores on &3 
Mount Auburn Street, Harvard Square 
(497-0428); 8 Winter Street, in Boston 
(262-1822); and 5553 Boylston Street, 
Copley Square (262-1822). The Popcorn 
Explosion is at 511 Main Street, Hyannis 
(778-6556), and on 25 Memorial 
Parkway, in Randolph (961-1221). 

— Sally Cragin 
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Big Blue Mask by P. Keck 


UNMASKING A FIND 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 


If you're one of those people already 
looking for Halloween-costume 
inspiration, have we got a show for you. 
“Altered Egos,” at Mobilia in Cambridge 
through October 31, is an exhibition of 
masks — outrageous and austere. The 
show’s contributors, who range in age 
from 12 to 82, show influence as 
disparate as Edvard Munch, Alexander 
Calder, George Segal, and George Lucas. 
Masks range from sturdy cherry-wood 
carvings to wire constructions. The 
youngest contributor, Dedalus 
Wainwright (son of curator Clara 
Wainwright and her husband, featured 
artist Bill Wainwright), made his from 
horseshoe-crab shells and turkey bones. 
Other artists also display a knack for 
using the mundane in unusual ways: 
surgical gauze and plaster make up a 
mask of sea-green webbing, which look 
like something dragged up from the 
briny deep. Sequins and feathers are 
used for a pair of dragonfly eyeglasses 


elaborate enough to conceal the identity 
of any guest at the ball. 

There are also dolls wearing masks — 
notably, a couple of hipsters in black 
sweaters sporting cat-head disguises. A 
clever display of rosy-tinted old 
photographs has the subjects’ faces 
outlined in black, so they look as though 
they’re wearing masks of their own faces. 

Some of the masks are more expressive 
than the ordinary. For example, a mask 
of a monocled gent features a moustache 
and eyebrows that lift when you press 
the buttons on its base. And an 
oversized, totem-like mask has controls 
in the back that make its eyeballs roll, its 
ears wiggle, and its mouth open to show 
a diamond in one tooth — which could 
really make you the hit of the Halloween 
masquerade. 

The masks cost from $25 to $2000; they 
can be viewed or purchased at Mobilia, 
348 Huron Avenue, in Cambridge. 

— Robin Vaughan 
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SHOT IN THE TONE ARM 


You've just hooked up your 1977 model 
Garrard turntable to your pre-amp, run 
the connecting cords from the pre-amp to 
the amplifier, connected the output wires 
to your spanking new Infinities (each 
speaker facing the center of the room at a 
precise diagonal angle), slipped the 
Eurythmics record out of its jacket, put it 
carefully on, lowered the stylus to the 
record's edge, and, “SKRONK dreams are 
made of .. . SKREESKERONK” Damn! 
Must be the needle. Where to find a 
replacement stylus for a six-year-old 
turntable? 


Bil Downes on how to be funny 


Don’t start shopping around for a 
cassette player yet. Needle in a Haystack, 
newly opened in the basement of 12 Eliot 
Street in Harvard Square, probably has 
your stylus model in their stock of more 
than 900 needles. (The store eventually 
hopes to stock more than 1500 different 
kinds.) This specialty store is the first of 
its sort in New England, say proprietors 
Sheryl and Pat Gordon. Since most major 
stereo chains don’t stock styluses for 
equipment they don’t sell, Needle in a 
Haystack is as much a service as it is a 
merchandising outlet. The store also 


BUT SERIOUSLY, FOLKS 


So you want to be a comedian? You want 
to win friends, influence people, and 
charm the stars right out of the sky with 
your rapier-sharp wit, but you’re not sure 
you're really funny? Well, a unique 
alternative to adult education in 
metropolitan Boston may have just what 
you need. The Main Course is a series of 
evening workshop dinners, usually held 
from 6:30 to 9:30 p.m. Dale Koppel, a 40- 
year-old West Newton mother, founded 
the Main Course and describes her 
brainchild as the “McDonald's of adult 
education.” 

The courses are untraditional — topics 
range from skydiving to plastic surgery 
— and are taught by “experts.” And on 
Wednesday, October inom some 15 would- 
be comics will meet for course number 
487 — “How To Be a Standup 
Comedian.” Leading the session will be 
funny guy Bil Downes, the 33-year-old 
cofounder of the Comedy Connection 


and a part-time talent scout for Home 
Box Office. What you get for $25 — in 
addition to food, drink, and company — 
are tips by Downes on stage presence 
and delivery, developing a character, 
quick-thinking on stage, writing comedy 
routines, use of body and voice, and 
audience reaction and interaction. 
Downes will also critique your 

comedy act. 

Downes says of the class: “I cannot 
teach someone to be funny, either you 
are or you aren't. I can instruct people on 
the finer points of delivering a comedy 
routine, but I make no promises, no 

tees — that would be suicide.” 

He adds that being the class clown or 
family cutup doesn’t guarantee that 
you're the next Joan Rivers or Eddie 
Murphy. That misconception leads many 
people to think they can turn lampshade 
party humor into a successful stage act. 
“It is a big step from party to stage,” says 


offers a “free turntable clinic’ — even if 
you don’t make a purchase. Bring in 
your record player, and the Gordons will 
make sure that the pressure gauge is 
properly aligned , so that your tone arm 
isn’t haplessly grinding into the grooves, 
or skipping over them. 

To be sure, Needle in a Haystack is 
high-tech for your high stylus: a 
microscope is in constant use to make 
sure, for iistance, that your old needle 
really was the problem, and that the new 
needle is flawless. For technophobes, 
Needle in a Haystack is good news. 


They'll forgive you for not having the 
foggiest notion what make your needle 
is — as long as you bring it in to show 
them. All of which saves the hifi fanatic 
the trouble of a real search through the 
haystack for the right needle. 

Needle in a Haystack, 12B Eliot Street, 
Harvard Square, in Cambridge, is open 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. on Monday 
through Wednesday, and on Saturday; 
and from 10 a.m. to 8 p m. on Thursday 
and Friday. For information call 
576-1980. 

— Sally Cragin 


E COMEDY 
SONNECTION 


Downes. “My students must know from 
the beginning that making that transition 
is very, very difficult. And if you're not 
funny, I won't be able to teach you funny 
in three hours, three weeks, or three 
months. People like Mel Brooks and 
Woody Allen are born funny. They have 
an innate quality. But hey, I do guarantee 
that we can have fun in the class.” 


Part of that “fun” includes 
improvisation games. In one, called An 
Emotion, Please, two people stand in 
front of the group, and when an emotion, 
such as pity, is shouted out, they 
immediately act out their interpretation. 
And there is the game Puppets: one 
participant talks, while the other mouths 
the words. All this is designed to help the 
would-be comedians think on their feet. 

Perhaps Downes’s most important tip 
for would-be comics is that they should 
joke about things they’re familiar with. 


Copyright © 1983 by Media Communications Corporation and the Boston Phoenix inc. Reproduction without permission, by any method whatsoever, is prohibited. 


Downes follows his own advice by 
talking about his Boston-Catholic 
upbringing and his stints as an 
elementary-school teacher, a bartender, 
and a children’s books editor. 

“Humor can be found in everything,” 
Downes says, “and you'll know if your 
audience finds you furny if they laugh 
with you, not at you. You can’t bullshit 
comedy. Take advantage of every 
moment when you're on the stage. If a 
phone rings while you're talking, excuse 
yourself and say ‘That’s my bookie 
calling.’ If a glass breaks, then it’s time 
for ‘Thank you, Helen Keller.’ But you'll 
never know if you can really tell a joke 
until you try — and places like the Main 
Course let you try in a nonjudgmental 
atmosphere.” 

For more information on the Main 
Course, call 236-4444; mail inquiries to 
362 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 


02115. 
— Lisa H. Towle 
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Outfit on left keeps out cold; blazer with Kevlar liner (middle) 
keeps out most bullets. 


Matenal arts 


by Alan Roth 


Continued from page 1 

the procurement of the material. 
Our major mission is to protect 
the individual soldier against the 
various threats: cold, wet, 
ballistics, expiosives.” In each 
category, developments 
uncovered at Natick have also 
had valuable civilian 
applications. 

Take, for example, the findings 
of textile researcher Deirdre 
Rapazz. Her investigations into 
the optimum combinations of 
materials to keep a body warm 
have contributed much to the 
make-up of commercial winter 
gear. She reads technical journals 
and discusses the latest in fiber 
technology with representatives 
of both textile manufacturers and 
chemical companies that are 
developing new synthetics. 
When something seems as 
though it might be potentially 
useful, she runs tests. 

The main tool of her trade, 
called a Guarded Hot Plate, looks 
like George Lucas’s idea of a 
bread oven. Inside is, yes, a hot 
plate and a few cubic feet of air. 
Thick, shiny steel walls 
completely insulate the space 
from any outside changes in 
temperature. Rapazz places a 
piece of the material she’s 
interested in testing on the hot 
plate. Then she shuts the door of 
the GUHOP (my acronym) and 
turns to a small bank of dials and 
digital readouts. In the case I 
observed, the hot plate was set at 
92 degrees Fahrenheit (skin 
temperature). The air above the 
material was chilled. Rappazz’s 
machine reported how much 
current the hot plate needed to 
maintain the 92 degrees. The less 
current, the better the heat 
retention. A series of such tests at 
various temperatures and sample 
thicknesses determines the 
material’s insulation value, 
measured in a unit called a ‘‘clo.” 
A clo, Rapazz explains, ‘is based 
on how much material it takes to 
keep a resting person 
comfortable at 78 degrees. A 
business suit is about one clo.” 

An adjacent GUHOP has a 
permeable hot plate to simulate 
perspiration. Its gauges tell, in 
“isodans,” how much 
evaporation a material allows. 
“You want a good balance 
between dry insulation and 
evaporation,” the Framingham 
State graduate explains, “because 
when you become overheated in 
exercise and start to sweat, you 
want the fabric to wick that 
moisture out. If it becomes 
absorbed and stays there, you'll 
have a chilling effect after you've 
stopped exercising.” 

A third GUHOP was checking 
out a cloth’s suitability for desert- 
condition tents. The plate was 
kept at 80 degrees and the air 
above it at 140 degrees to 
determine how well the material 
resisted heat. 

Elsewhere in the IPL, a 
simulated field laundry was 
finding out how well different 
blends stood up to rigorous 
washing. Winter clothing mustn't 
shrink too much. “You shouldn’t 
wear tight-fitting clothes in cold 
weather because you're cutting 
off circulation and compressing 
the material,” Rapazz says. 
Compression negates insulation 
value because “insulation is just 
trapped air. What insulating 
materials do is encapsulate air,” 
she continues. The greater 
material's surface area is, the 
greater its capacity to hold air. 
That's what down does so well. 
In the early ‘70s, when the Arab 
oil embargo forced people to turn 
down their thermostats, thus 
increasing the demand for 
affordable warm clothes, 








chemical corporations, such as 
DuPont and Celanese, invented 
sythentic substitutes. These are 
marketed under names like 
Hollofil and Polarguard. 

The most intensive 
independent testing of down 
substitutes took place at Natick. 
According to Rapazz, the bottom 
line is that “when you take 
everything into consideration, 
the synthetics really can compete 
with down.” The natural stuff 
still leads in giving the most 
insulation for the weight, but its 
bulk can cut down a soldier's 
mobility. Equally important from 
the Army’s point of view, the 
synthetics dry out much more 
quickly after washing, crossing a 
river, or whatever. And 
manmade fill goes for $35 a 
pound compared to $250 a pound 
for down. The result of tests done 
at Natick that helped establish 
these facts went a long way 
toward making Polarguard and 
its cousins acceptable to clothing 
makers and the public. 

The future of frigid-condition 
wear seems to lie in the newer 
microfiber materials, such as 
Thinsulate. The molecules of 
microfibers are smaller than 
those of down and the synthetics, 
so that an equivalent weight of 
insulation is only one-third as 
bulky. Since Thinsulate has more 
fibers per unit volume, it has a 
much higher insulation value for 
its thickness. The density also 
helps keep the wind out. The 
Army (and everyone else) relies 
on this material when mobility is 
a high priority. Thinsulate M, 
dense enough to resist miost 
compression, makes an excellent 
liner for boots. 

Some of Rapazz’s current 
experiments combine microfiber 
battings with the dual metallic 
and plastic materials used in 
space suits. She says, “I see 
where we can reduce the bulk 
and weight and still have a high 
insulation value. That’s where 
reflectives are coming into play. 
You'll be able to use a reflective 
and a thinner batting, and you'll 
have like half the thickness and 
the same warmth.” One of the 
barriers to achieving this is 
reflective’s tendency to flake or 
tear, as you know if you've ever 
purchased one of those cheap 
“space blankets” from a surplus 
or camping-goods store. Another 
problem is its low permeability. 
When reflectives are used as a 
wrap, moisture can escape only 
where there's an opening. But if 
used inside a closed coat or pants, 
the foil can create an 
uncomfortable little steambath. 
The astronauts had to have 
elaborate ventilating systems 
built into their suits to prevent 
this build-up of body heat and 
moisture. Rest assured, though, 
that when these drawbacks are 
overcome, your clumsy old parka 
will become a thing of the past. 

Research at the IPL also led to 
the adoption of the new “battle 
dress uniform system,” which is 
half-cotton and half-nylon and 
replaced the traditional olive 
fatigues made of Durapress, 
polyester, and cotton. “It’s the 
most durable combination of 
materials,” Reinhardt says. “It’s 
the best balance in terms of 
comfort and performance. But it’s 
too heavy and too durable a 
fabric for use in very hot 
environments. That was 


determined by testing in Panama. 


The hot-weather battle dress 
uniform is 100 percent cotton in a 
rip-stop weave [woven so that 
when torn, it won’t run] so that it 
will have durability.” 

When the new blend was 
settled upon, the Army also 
decided there was no need to 





have both olive drab and 
camouflage uniforms, and the 
time-hallowed olives were 
dropped. Reinhardt, who came to 
the lab three years ago after a 
career in private industry, ex- 
plains, “The technology, which is 
in this woodland pattern, gives 
protection against surveillance. 
That’s dependent upon seeing 
certain dyes, and the nylon 
chemistry is right for holding the 
dyes. The camouflage is not only 
what you and I see against a 
verdant or dormant temperate 
background. It’s also how it 
appears at night through night- 
time seeing devices. How it 
reflects light.” And the 
camouflage relects the light much 
as chlorophyll in trees would. So 
a soldier standing against a tree 
or in some bushes would not be 
detectable or, at least, not as 
detectable as comebody who 
wasn’t wearing that combination 
of material and dyes. 

An advance that Reinhardt’s 
people are trying to work into the 
new uniform is flame retardation. 
Right now they’re experimenting 
with a material called Nomex, 
which is already used in racing- 
car drivers’ overalls and in flight 
suits for military air crews. It’s a 
nonflammable, nonmelting 
nylon that’s more durable than 
flame-retardant cotton. “Even if 
it’s ignited while passing though 
fire,” Reinhardt claims, “‘it will 
go out as soon as the flame is 
removed.” What's holding it up is 
that “there’s no technology to 
dye the fiber, so that the color is 
included when the fiber is made.” 
Since Nomex can only be one 
color at a time, it won't take the 
camouflage print. 

The Individual Protection Lab 
has had great success with anoth- 
er synthetic, Kevlar. Originally 
developed for auto tires, Kevlar is 
the basis for the Personal Armor 
System for Ground Troops 
(PASGET) and the Explosive 
Ordnance Disposal (EOD) suit. 
Although it feels like very heavy- 
duty nylon, at 16-ply strength, it 
is stronger than steel, not to 
mention lighter and more flex- 
ibile. Nomex is made into pants, a 
coat, spats, a hat, a hood, and a 
chest-and-face plate as part of the 
disposal suit and will literally 
protect the wearer from a bomb 
going off in his face (which is, 
incidentally, covered by a clear, 
polycarbonate plastic shield). The 
only parts of the body left vulner- 
able are the hands, because 
Kevlar gloves don’t permit the 
dexterity necessary for a sensitive 
task like bomb diffusion. 

Molded solid with plastic resin, 
Kevlar has replaced steel in the 
standard-issue Army helmet. The 
shape of the helmet has also 
changed from the familiar bow! 
to something that is a bit lower 
around the back, to muffle boom- 
ing artillery. Completing the ar- 
mor system is an eight-pound, 
camouflage, bullet-proof vest, 
also of Kevlar, that can withstand 
the impact of a .38 slug fired from 
a few feet away. The armor 
hampers movement so little that 
the Marines in Lebanon wear 
them on patrol. The president has 
such a vest, too, though he wasn’t 
wearing it the day he was shot. 
The vest and the suit for ex- 
plosives disposal are both becom- 
ing popular with police and fire 
departments. 

Other labs at Natick are ex- 
perimenting with even stranger 
fabrics. At the Aero-Mechanical 
Engineering Lab (AMEL), they 
cut and sew common materials, 
from cotton to nylon, into an 
extraordinary range of para- 
chutes. Your average paratrooper 
carries something called a T-10, 
Continued on page 12 
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Giving a new meaning to a square meal 


Continued from page 1 

campus. The academic ambiance 
applies also to the researchers. 
The center is staffed primarily by 
civilians, about 1200 in all. There 
are only about 100 military 
personnel. 

Military needs provide the 
initial impetus for many 
advances in food technology, but 
feeding astronauts and armies is 
only the beginning. Because of 
consumer demand for out-of- 
season produce, quick meals, and 
the greatest possible selection of 
foods, the products that make it 
possible to feed soldiers in every 
conceivable climate and location 
manage to find their way into 
consumer kitchens as well. An 
estimated 20 percent of the items 
shoppers find on supermarket 
shelves are a result of military 
food technology. 

Sometimes the consumer 
utilizies high-tech food without 
realizing it. A “flake and form” 
process has been devised to 
create attractive cuts of meat from 
what were formerly unusable 
portions of the carcass — lips, 
knuckles, and heels, for instance. 
For military feeding, it ensures 
uniformity: the guy at the end of 
the food line will get the same cut 
of meat that the early birds had. 
But the process has also gained 
ready acceptance by the food 
industry. Fish products in the 
shape of fish, and chicken 
products shaped like drumsticks 
or puffs, are in grocery freezers. 
Often the veal “cutlet” or lamb 
“chop” served in a restaurant is 
really a reconstituted food. 

Ray Mansur, program manager 
for the Meal Ready To Eat (MRE) 
project at Natick Center, has tried 
to imagine the perfect military 
food. “Ideally it would be a little 


Sucking in a snack on 


Lost in taste 


by Suzanne Hansmire 


pill or something,” he says. “It 
would weigh nothing and cost 
you nothing, yet keep you going 
for a whole day.” He admits, 
though, that this would not fulfill 
another basic need that people 
have — to experience their meals. 
“You'd probably want people to 
have the actual look and feel of 
food rather than just swallow a 
pili,” he says. 

Mansur probably will never 
see his hypothetical pill ‘move 
into the system” (Natick-labs 
jargon for the way foods progress 
from the labs into armed-forces 
menus). But his ready-to-eat 
meal, an individual ration given 
to soldiers in the field, has moved 
in that direction. It contains foods 
that can be eaten without 
preparation, and, on average, is 
eight-tenths of a pound lighter 
than its predecessor — the “Meal, 
Combat, Individual.” The cost is 
about $3.20 per meal — “about 
what you'd pay for a meal at 
McDonald’s,” he says. 

There are 12 menus in the 
ready-to-eat program, and each 
meal contains about 1200 
calories. Menu number seven is 
typical: diced turkey with gravy, 
(thermostabilized), potato patties 
(freeze-dried), maple nut cake 
(thermostabilized) , jelly and 
crackers, cocoa powder, a plastic 
spoon, and an accessory packet 
that contains things like coffee, 
salt, and matches. 


~ 
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It’s the retort pouch — the 
package used for the turkey and 
the cake — that makes the 12 
menus remarkable. The pouch, a 
technological breakthrough in 
the packaging industry, is the 
building block of the program. 
This flexible, three-ply, 
laminated package is retortable 
— that is, designed to withstand 
the temperatures (over 250 
degrees Fahrenheit) used to kill 
bacteria in the “canning” process. 
The six different kinds of cake on 
the menus can be baked right in 
the pouch. Food packaged in the 
retort pouches have an indefinite 
shelf life, as long as they aren't 
exposed to extremely high heats. 
In fact, the ready-to-eat meals 
have been included in time 
capsules around the country that 
are to be consumed sometime in 
the 21st century. 

“The advantage of a retort 
pouch over a can is primarily its 
low profile [meaning, it’s flat],” 
says Mansur. “When they 
sterilize food, they have to heat 
the entire contents, and that 
includes the center of the 
package. The pouch requires less 
time for the heat to penetrate to 
the center. The less the exposure 
to heat, the better your nutrition 
and your texture is. Anyone who 
has overcooked vegetables has 
noticed how soggy they are — 
that's a typical example of what 
we get in canned vegetables. You 
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don’t get that in a retort pouch; 
it’s more crisp.” 

Palatability isn’t all the retort 
pouch has on its side. Because it is 
flexible, a soldier doesn’t risk 
bruises if he falls on the pocket 
containing his dinner. Also, the 
inner layer of polypropylene is 
inert and thus won't react with 
foods to create a tinny flavor 
(though the meals still have a 
processed taste). 

Although it was a result of 
American research and 
technology, the pouch was 
delayed in its introduction by the 
FDA because the materials were 
not cleared for use in food 
packaging. In Japan, however, 
the military picked up the idca 
about 10 years ago. Today dozens 
of entrées and rice dishes in retort 
pouches are available to the 
Japanese shopper. Retort 
pouches are commonly used 
throughout Europe as well, 
especially in areas where lack of 
refrigeration is a problem. 

Even though the pouches have 
not yet been aggressively 
marketed by private industry in 
the United States, a few 
consumers have discovered 
them; some MREs are advertised 
in sporting and hunting 
magazines. Kraft has recently 
introduced the “A La Carte” line 
of foods in retort packages as 
well. 

Edward R. Baush, a food 
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technologist at Natick for the past 
seven years, spent much of his 
career in the private sector 
developing freeze-dried food 
items for the armed forces. He 
speaks with a zealot’s fervor 
about the changing needs of the 
military and the food services 
designed to feed soldiers. 

“Situations are very, very 
flexible in the field,” he explains, 
jabbing his stainless steel pointer 
in the air for emphasis. ‘I just got 
back from Yakima [Washington], 
where they're testing the system 
out in the desert, and you'd be 
surprised at what they have to 
do.” When rations don’t arrive on 
schedule, when tray packs cannot 
be heated, when only half of the 
food items on a day’s menu 
arrive, or when there is no water 
available to reconsititute dried 
foods, the troops involved in the 
field tests have to find ways to 
make do. 

The flexibility demanded in the 
field has been built into the 
proposed Mobile Food Service 
Unit system, which features three 
types of field kitchens. The most 
mobile is a simple trailer affair, 
pulled by a one-and-a-half-ton 
truck, that can be set up or taken 
down within 10 minutes. It heats 
the meals en route to troop 
locations. 

The entire proposed system is 
based on the “T-ration,” or tray 
pack, which lets units in the field 
“heat-and-serve” their food. The 
tray pack is essentially a flat can, 
half the size of a conventional 
steam table. As with the retort 
pouch, the flatness of the trays is 
an advantage, allowing them to 
be heated quickly and evenly. 
The baking-dish shape also 
makes it possible to serve foods 
Continued on page 14 
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Place odyssey 


In search of a room 


by Bruce Morgan 


very major American city 
E nurtures its own distinctive 

malady. New York, for 
instance, suffers from a failure of 
the heart. Los Angeles has ob- 
viously lost it upstairs. Boston and 
Cambridge are dyspeptic — 
forced to ride the waves of 
indigestion caused by gorging 
and disgorging several hundred 
thousand students. The local 
stomach is a queasy one. But 
what do you expect? We gobble 
U-Hauls like Doritos. 

For the past month I’ve been 
stalking the streets of Cambridge 
in search of an apartment. You 
may have spotted me some 
dusky evening squinting at house 
numbers in your neighborhood. 
I'm the one with the ink- 
smudged thumbs, the slight limp, 
and the desperate look in his eye. 
Maybe you've recently been in 
the same shape. If not, I can tell 
you that it’s murder out there in 
the rental market - - the endless 
rooms packed full of fatigued 
plants and the endless tea-col- 
ored ceilings that sag above the 
toilet. Nobody knows the hovels 
I've seen. 

Cambridge offers three kinds of 
housing: cheap dumps, expensive 
dumps, and real finds. You need 
major credit cards and a reference 
from God to nab the last, so | 
specialized in the remaining, pub- 
lic categories. 

Expensive dumps are by far the 
most plentiful. A typical entry on 
this side of the ledger is the 
cramped five rooms (two in the 
basement, smelling of mildew) 
that rented for $1000 a month 
near Inman Square. “So how 
many people are you aiming to fit 
in here?” I asked the lease- 
holder. “Four,” he replied with a 
Peter Lorre smile, pointing out 
that one person could easily sleep 
in what was now the living room, 
another in the bedroom, and a 
couple more down in steerage 
among the damp towels. | left 
him still counting on his fingers. 

Apartment seeking resembles 
hitchhiking: step through a door, 
ride briefly along, and skip off at 
the appropriate exit. The houses 
stand still; all the motion is yours. 
But there’s no need to linger in a 
malodorous sedan; your verdict 
on a place may register by the 
time the doorbell stops ringing. 
Sometimes not even that much 
time is required. 

I happened to be in the market 
for either a group-living arrange- 
ment or a one-bedroom apart- 
ment, and scanned the Boston 
Globe listings on a daily basis. 
Several days straight an ad for a 
five-room apartment appeared — 
rent $184, in the Porter Square 


vicinity. The first day I figured it 
was a typo, the second day a 
hallucination. The third day | 
called and got the address. 

Now we're getting into the 
cheap dump category. The apart- 
ment was hidden inside a three- 
story tenement that canted may- 
be 10 or 15 degrees from the 
vertical — a sort of Leaning 
Tower of Porter Square. Two 
men were drinking beer on a 
stoop across the street. “Oh yeah, 
they’ve been trying to unload 
that house for a coupla years 
now,” one of them volunteered. 
“Check out those wires.” Loop- 
ing genially from point to point 
on the rest of the block, the 
phone lines were drawn tight 
between the tenement’s wind- 
ward corner and the nearest pole. 
It looked as though a collect call 
from California would tip the 
whole mess into the ironworks 
next door. 

Deals? You want deals? How 
about a large, sunny apartment 
between Harvard. Square and 
Central? I went to investigate one 
such place that turned out to have 
the dimensions (and charm) of a 
boxcar — small, dark, and dismal. 
Language used in apartment list- 
ings bears the same relation to 
fact as phrasing in personals 
bears to the persons described. 
Roughly speaking, in Cambridge 


there are an equal number of 9 


“large, sunny” apartments and 
“slender, attractive’ people. 

When all other ways to allure 
tenants fail, 
stress is laid on the quality of 
natural light that strikes the 
dwelling. Beware of any ad giv- 
ing more space to photons than 
square footage; it’s a cosmic 
evasion. | visited one third-floor 
apartment in Cambridgeport 
with no other virtue but that sun 
came through its windows. The 
landlord milked it, too. “I love 
this space, it’s very meditative. 
Can you feel that?’ he asked as 
we stood beside an ironing board 
draped with clothes, before a 
couple of filmy panes, measuring 
the yin and yang of the daylight. 

Acting on some insane urge, I 
told the guy I was interested in 
moving into the place. Apartment 
seeking (and roommate seeking) 
doth make liars of us all. The 
habit of politeness seems to push 
truth aside like a snowplow. So | 
heard myself saying, “This is 
nice” (a total dump), “I’m de- 
finitely interested” (let me out of 
here), and ‘T’ll call you” (good- 
bye forever). 

After a week or two of this 
chicanery, I began to lose track of 
who I was and what I was doing. 
I would sit for an hour in front of 
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the television without turning it 
on. The nice apartment I thought 
I saw in Somerville was, in fact, in 
Belmont, and I didn’t like the 
place. But even under these 
trying conditions I had to con- 
serve energy and wit in order to 
make a good impression at my 
next interview. 

Rapping with potential room- 
mates can be like walking into a 
minefield. There are 12,000 ways 
to fail. Here are just a few. Once, 
being delicately grilled by a 
cartographer and a masseuse, a 
couple of members of a house- 
hold I very much wanted to join, I 
remarked offhandedly that I was 
looking forward to the refresh- 
ment of a new scene. “Oh, so you 
think you can solve psychologi- 
cal problems with a change of 
address?” the masseuse asked. 
“Well ... uh, no ...” I feebly 
countered, but it was too late. The 
boat was sunk. 

At another place I had been 
doing pretty well with a man in 
his 30s who wanted a roommate 
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for his lovely Victorian home. 
Since we were in Cambridge, and 
everything seemed pretty laid 
back, I mentioned that I had done 
some writing for the Real Paper. 
His face sagged to one side. “The 

. Real ... Paper,” he repeated 
slowly, as though stunned. “You 
mean the paper that made a 
point of alienating its 
advertisers?” “Well, yes, I’m 
afraid so, but .. .” Down I went. 

In an apartment near Fresh 
Pond, I sat talking for a leisurely 
hour about my tastes in music, 
exercise, furniture, books, and 
household chores. My prospec- 
tive roommate gave a detailed 
account of his very active social 
life, and asked if 1 would mind 
making myself scarce when he 
brought women friends home. 
“Sure, no problem,” I told him. 
Then came the kicker. “Let me 
ask you this,” he said, peering 
closely. “Are you heterosexual?” 
“Yes, sure,” I stammered. Only 
later, walking home, did I won- 
der if I'd given the right response. 


Getting an apartment is a 
tricky game. There’s no right or 
wrong way to go about it; you 
just do the best you can, given the 
resources of time, luck, and cash. 
Every home in the city is a 
tradeoff between the yen for 
firelight and pasture and the 
affordable condition — a din that 
sounds as though large trucks are 
shifting gears in your living room. 

It's my contention that there 
are two levels to the housing 
contest, one visible and one not. 
The first level is the one we all 
know and love, where we skim 
through the fine print, balance 
one dump against another, and 
gnash our teeth. On the other, 
more secret level, choice apart- 
ments change hands as smoothly 
as runners’ batons. People nod 
and smile, or chat over lunch, 
and the penthouse with skylight 
is theirs. 

I've been in this town about 
10 years now. One day I'll 
break through into the promised 
land. 0 
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QUICK 
QUIZ 


Loon 
-Mountain-, 


Loon is New England's fastest growing ski resort. YESO NOOO 


Loon has the most complete top to bottom snow- 
making in New England. YESO NOOO 


Sixty percent of Loon Mountain is for intermediate 
skiers, with plenty of novice and expert trails. YESO NOOO 


Loon has the longest aerial liftin New Hampshire. YES) NO (O) 


Loon has first class dining and lounging slopeside 
at The Bear Trap. YESO NOOO 


Loon has two just-for-kids ski schools for children 
3 to 12. YESO NOOO) 


Loon has the East’s most popular Limited Lift 
Ticket System. YESO NOOO 


Loon has a novice trail that starts right at the 
summit. YESO NOU 


Guests at the Inn at Loon Mountain get reserved 
lift tickets and can walk to the slopes. YES) NOU 


Loon has two base lodges connected by a real 
steam train. YES) NOC) 


Loon is the most accessible mountain in the east, 
just three miles from 1-93. YES 0 


Send your completed quiz to Loon Mountain, Dept. Ph. Lincoln, 
New Hampshire 03251. Winners get a free Loon Mountain Vacation Kit. 


Or send entries to: 
The Boston Phoenix/Loon Mountain, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston, MA 02115 


You can win a free pair of tickets to Loon Mountain — good anytime. 
2 lucky winners to be selected from the correct entries. 


Also send information on: 


' : (C) Beacon Motel CJ Village of Loon 
Here's a hint: C indian Head Resort 1 Group Rates 


O Inn at Loon Mountain () Real Estate Opportunities 
' Name ; te a 
7 
Address , he SK, PRR EE 


City/State/Zip 


/ MOUNTAIN Loon Mountain, Dept. PH, Lincoin, NH 03251 


For instant answers on Loon Mountain vacations, call the 
lodging bureau, 603-745-2244, 9 AM to 5 PM, weekdays. 
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S%FTWARE $ALE 


LARGEST SOFTWARE SELECTION IN THE AREA 
FOR PERSONAL AND HOME COMPUTERS 


MINIMUM DISCOUNT 25% 


S%FTWARE CITY 


1212 Boylston St. (Rte. 9) Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 
617-566-1501 c ) Hours: Mon.-Sat.: 10-6 


The Boston Phoenix. ’ 
Computer Section 


Make your space reservations now to participate in the November 15th special computer 
supplement in the Boston Phoenix. 


Just twice each year, the Boston Phoenix packages this complete guide to the computer industry. 


This special supplement covers every facet of this burgeoning industry — from the perspective of 
both consumers and businesses. 

For the past 18 months, the Phoenix has worked to inform its readership about computers 
through its “Computers etc.” section which runs once every three weeks in our award-winning 
Lifestyle section. 

THIS UPCOMING SPECIAL COMPUTER SECTION WILL: 

; readers of the Boston Phoenix are 


between the ages of 18-35 (median age 26), are 70% male and high wage earners with few 
dependents. 


« Be read by over 400,000 regular Phoenix readers. 
¢ Reach a key target audience for computers. The pri 


* Benefit from additional circulation when this special Phoenix issue is distributed at the Northeast 


Business Computer Show at Hynes Auditorium Thurs.-Sat., Nov. 17-19. Attendance this year is 
expected to hit 30,000. 


a 
For advertising rates and information, contact Paul Farrell, 
100 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, MA 02115 (617) 536-5390 


Issue Date — November 15 On Sale Date — November 12 Deadline — November 8 


SOFTWAIRE CENTRE" 
offers Microcomputer Seminars in these catagories: 
* Introduction to Microcomputing »« Fundamentals of 
CP/M + Word Processing Made Easy « Financial 
Modeling/Supercaic * Accounting Made Easy — 
the Micro Way! + dBase | » Programming in Basic — 
introductory, intermediate & Advanced * Programming 
in PASCAL 
Call for seminar schedule and reservations 


¢ FREE DISKETTE WITH THIS AD - yp 
Pre 


i T 
Expires 12/31/83 oul 


45 Palmer Street Ssftwaure 
Downtown Lowell 
Mon.-Sat. 10-6 
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NEW ARRIVALS 


* HARVARD PROJECT MANAGER 
* ASHTON-TATE REFERENCE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
¢ ELECTRONIC ARTS GAMES 


Software Centre of Burlington 
Vinebrook Plaza Orginal » 
Adjacent to Burlington Mall — 
273-2919 


¢ FREE DISKETTE WITH THIS AD - 
Expires 10/29/83 


3M DISKETTES 
AT 


“> SoundAdvice 


10 Pack of 3M 
Diskettes 


just °32,%1 


and check our amazing prices on blank 
audio and video tape from TDK « Maxell « 
Scotch « Sony « and more! 


= = 
"= SoundAdvice 
57 JFK St., The Galeria « 
Harvard Square « Cambridge + 492-3105 


OCT. 17; 7:30 PM 

ERE (EDUCATIONAL 
RESOURCE EXCHANGE) 
ERE meets at Clark Jr. High School, 
Lexington (between Rte 2 and 2A off 
Waltham St.). “‘How to get a Computer 
Curriculum Started in Your School 
System — Planning and 
Implementation.” 


OCT. 17; 7:30 PM 
INVESTMENT 


The Investment group meets at 
Software Arts, 27 Mica Lane, Wellesley 
(Rte 16 near Grossmans). 


OCT. 17; 7:15 PM 


MEDICAL/DENTAL 

The Medical/Dental group meets at the 
Minuteman Voc/Tech High in Lexington 
(use main entrance). Dr. Charles 
Meader speaks on filing medical 
information using PFS software. 


OCT. 18; 6:45 PM 

IBM PC 

IBM PC users meet at Babson College, 
Knight Auditorium, Wellesley. Topic will 
be on Choosing Software. 


OCT. 18; 7:00 PM 


DISPLAYWRITER 

Displaywriter group meets at 
Wordsmith (1112 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge). 


OCT. 19; 7:00 PM 
RESEARCH 


The Research group meets at Harvard 
University’s Pierce Hall, room 209, rear 
door (Oxford St., Cambridge, across 
from Harvard Museum). Presentation 
on Computer Simulation and 
MicroDynamo. 


OCT 20; 6:30 PM 
CONSULTANTS AND 


ENTREPRENEURS 

The C/E group meets at BU'’s Hayden 
Auditorium, first floor (685 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston). John 
Fifield, a venture capitalist, will speak 
on ‘Avoiding Business Disasters: Tips 
on Managing a New Company ina 
Competitive Market.’’Subgroups at 
8:00 p.m. 


OCT. 20; 7:30 PM 

OHIO SCIENTIFIC 

OSI users meet at Polaroid's cafeteria, 
28 Osborne St., Cambridge. 


OCT. 22: 10-4 
SINCLAIR/TIMEX 

This month the Sinclair/Timex group 
will CELEBRATE their second year with 
a one day computer event at The 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel. There will be 
vendor booths, demonstrations and 
educational seminars. 


OCT 25; 6:30 PM 
BUSINESS 


BUG meets at BU’s George Sherman 
Union, 775 Comm. Ave., Boston 


OCT. 25; 6:30 PM 
80/BOSTON 

TRS-80 users meet at Radio Shack, 
730 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


OCT. 27; 7:30 PM 

DATABASE 

Database users meet at UMass Science 
Center (Harbor Campus, Columbia 
Point), in the Small Science auditorium 
— bldg. 8, first floor, room 6. Mathtech, 
a division of Mathematica, will be 
demonstrating their DBMS — 
Datakeep. 


OOOO The Boston 
Computer Society 


Three Center Plaza 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 617-367-8080 


Your last 


stop for Apples 


When it comes to Apples, come to the experts 
in Apple business and family systems. 


@erpic computer 


Tech 
Computer Store 


199 Alewife Brook Parkway 
Opposite Fresh Pond Mall. Cambridge 497-0395 


TIMEX SINCLAIR 
CELEBRATION 


Come experience the world of Timex Sinclair compatable 
products. Have a first-hand look at exhibits and seminars 
featuring a wide range of accessories and applications for the 
T/X computers. You'll be able to try out and purchase mod- 
ems, printers, memories, games, business and scientific, pro- 
grams, books, magazines, new T/S products and more. Plus 
a full day schedule of seminars including, at 11 a.m., Dan 
Roos, V.P. of Timex and Maggie Bruzelius, V.P. of Sinclair. 
Also, win a T/S 1000 floppy disk drive system and other 
prizes. Don’t miss out on this exciting event. 

Timex Sinclair Celebration 

Saturday, October 22, 1983 

10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Boston Park Plaza Hotel 

Admission: Gen’! $3. Family $5 

For info. call 354-7899 or 

Boston Computer Society 367-8080 


Sa ICROCO 


Computer & Software Centers 


DANVERS, MA 


Open 6 Days A Week Mon.-Sat. 9AM-6PM 
Wed. and Thur. Nights 8PM 


DID YOU KNOW we have another 
store off 128? 


DID YOU KNOW Danvers has a private 


business computer showroom ? 


DID YOU KNOW we have the largest 
selection of software on the Northshore? 


DID YOU KNOW that you can Save 20% 
or more on Software with this Ad.? 


NOW YOU KNOW! 


tu, Phone (617) 777-6440 


Just Of 128 Exit 23 
At 33 High St. (Rt. 35N) 


T.I. Works Hard for the Money. 


This is the machine IBM should have designed. It is the optimum 


personal computer Popular Computing 


October 1983 


T.1.'s Professional Computer avoids some IBM errors 
Computer & Software News 
February 14. 1983 


Compare Texas Instruments’ Professional with the IBM PC. 


See how much more easily you can add new options and power 
Compare its superior keyboard layout, its fast and responsive keys. 

And the T.|. Professional runs the best business software there is. 
Try out PFS, Multiplan, Lotus 1-2-3, WordStar, dBase Ii and many 
other topnotch business programs 

Best of all, compare the price. 


The Superior Business System 


$4495 


includes 5 MB hard disk, floppy drive, color monitor 
& three-plane color graphics board 


The Multipurpose Business System 


$3995 


includes 5 MB hard disk, floppy drive, monitor & 


graphics board 


Visit our new Mass. Ave. location and compare. 


HARVEST 


COMPUTER 


You'll find a friendly atmosphere and salespeople 


who will take the time to answer all your questions. 
Rentals & Leases. Seminars begin soon. 


1050 Massachusetts Ave. Cambridge, MA 576-0600 
118 Magazine St. Cambridge, MA 547-1701 
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Computers efc. 


More dollars for dialing 


And static over high-flying portables 


by E. Brad Meyer 
and Peter W. Mitchell 


ne of the fastest-growing 
O uses for the personal 

computer (after word 
processing and video games, of 
course) is telecommunication. 
When your computer is con- 
nected to the phone line via a 
$150 accessory called a modem, it 
becomes a powerful communica- 
tions terminal, hooking you in to 
a rapidly growing national elec- 
tronic community. We use this 


Sellers: 


technology to relay this column 
back and forth over the 10 miles 
between our word processors, to 
transmit magazine articles to an 
editor in New York, and to obtain 
up-to-date airline schedules. 
Many journalists now travel with 
portable word processors (ours 
are Radio Shack Model 100s), 
whose built-in modems make it 
easy to store a first draft in a data 
bank for later retrieval or to send 
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a story electronically back to the 
home office. 

At CompuServe, the largest of 
the computer data banks, two of 
the most popular services are an 
on-line video game called Mega- 
Wars — an epic space battle 
waged simultaneously by war- 
riors at computer terminals 
around the country — and “CB” 
— an electronic party line ena- 
bling you and others to converse 
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by typing messages back and forth. 
In both applications, whatever 
you type on your keyboard in- 
stantly appears on many other 
computer screens across the 
country. 

The feeling of power you get 
when you are connected to the 
electronic information network is 
very appealing. Some hobbyists 
spend more than 10 hours a week 
using these and other data-bank 
services, at a typical cost of 10 
cents per minute ($6 per hour). As 
an alternative to plug-in 
cartridges, major game com- 
panies are presently developing 
systems that will relay video 
games directly to home com- 
puters and game consoles via the 
phone line. AT&T recently an- 
nounced an agreement allowing 
Coleco to use the nationwide 
network of high-grade digital 
data lines AT&T is installing for 
business-computer communica- 


THE BOSTON 
COMPUTER EXCHANGE 


We have the largest listing of used computers in New England 


Have you outgrown your computer? 


Would you like to sell an old peripheral? 
Do you have software that you no longer use? 


Do you want to make some money? 


Buyers: 


tions. During evening and week- 
end hours, Coleco will supply 
video games to home subscribers 
at a cost of about $20 per month. 
Whether you are _ tele- 
communicating for fun, research, 
or business, these services in- 
volve making telephone calls — 
calls that last for as long as you 
are “on-line” with the data bank 
Or game computer. As more 
people buy computers and mo- 
dems, they will use their tele- 
phones more and run up larger 
phone bills. Logically, this ought 
to make the phone company very 
happy, since its business is selling 
telephone service. But South- 
western Bell, one of the phone 
companies emerging from the 
AT&T breakup, has just con- 
founded that expectation with a 
startling decision, which has trig- 
gered a shock wave that is 
reverberating throughout the 
microcomputer field. 
The problem started when a 
computer owner in Oklahoma 
City bought a modem and, being 
a law-abiding type, reported its 
FCC registration number to the 
phone company. Southwestern 
Bell responded by raising his 
basic monthly telephone charge 
from $8.90 to $45.90, an increase 
of $444 a year. Southwestern Bell 
attempted to justify this ex- 
traordinary charge by referring to 
n “Information Terminal Serv- 
ice Tariff” established almost 20 
years ago, when corporations 
were first beginning to use phone 
lines for data communication. 
Nowadays, of course, most 
companies that transmit a large 
volume of data use special high- 
speed digital data lines, for which 
they justifiably are charged a 
special fee. But home com- 
puterists and small businesses 
use slow, 300-baud modems (300 
baud is about 10 characters per 
second) that convert the com- 
puter’s digital bit stream into a 
simple sequence of beep tones, 
Continued on page 10 


Is it time to move up to a better system? 


Are you looking for a system for the first time? 
Do you need software, expansion boards 


or peripherals? 


Would you like to save money? 


THE BOSTON COMPUTER EXCHANGE 


is the market that connects buyers and sellers of computer equipment. 
We can help everyone save money. Please call or write for a listing. 


Osbornes Dbl. Density 
Apple II Plus and Monitor 
Apple Ile, new, loaded 
IBM Data Master 
Olivetti M-20 with printer 
IDS Color Prism 132, all options 
New Columbia MPC 
New monitors, modems & peripherals 


THE BOSTON COMPUTER EXCHANGE 
10 Milk Street, Box 1234, Boston, MA. 02108 617-367-5773 


SAMPLE LISTINGS 


Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 


€861 ‘81 H380190 OM1L NOILOSS XINSOHd NOLSOS 3HL 
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Computer 


Continued from page 9 

rather like Morse code. These 
require only an ordinary voice- 
grade phone line and place no 
extra burden on the phone com- 
pany; technically, it makes no 
difference whether your hour- 
long phone call involves a com- 
puterized game or a conversation 
with your Aunt Maude. The $37- 
a-month charge levied by South- 
western Bell was based neither 
on the need for higher quality 
phone service, or on a specific 
amount of modem use, but rather 
was added simply because the 
customer had registered the mod- 
em. 

The victimized computer own- 
er is battling the phone company 
to have this extra charge dropped. 
His name is Robert Braver 
(one of those instances where an 
individual's name reflects how he 
acts ...). If the other regional 
phone companies were to impose 
similar penalties on modem use, 
it would, at the very least, start a 
widespread campaign of passive 
resistance; at worse, it could 
virtually wipe out tele- 
communication via personal 
computers. Not surprisingly, the 
subject has been the focus of a 
great deal of discussion among 
the users of CompuServe’s elec- 
tronic bulletin boards in recent 
weeks. 

The tone of much of the 
discussion is quite paranoid. Ap- 
parently, almost everyone re- 
members The President's 
Analyst, a comedy and adventure 
movie from the late ‘60s. In that 
movie, The Phone Company 
(whose trucks bear tlie logo 
“TPC”) was a sinister and power- 
ful organization, so ubiquitous 
and well informed that it could 
manipulate both the FBI and the 
CIA like puppets on a string. 
Many people seem to think that 


the newly independent Bell Op- 
erating Companies (referred to 
collectively as BOCs) are still 
conspiring at the board-room 
level, secretly plotting the finan- 
cial ruin of our new electronic 
community (though why Bell 
should want to strangle a rapidly 
growing and highly profitable 
business isn’t clear). 

So far, informed industry- 
watchers see no evidence of such 
a massive conspiracy. Most local 
phone companies take no special 
notice of modem use; a New 
England Telephone representa- 
tive we talked with said he 
anticipated no extra charges for 
modem use to be levied here. 

But local rate structures are 
bound to change as a result of the 
current phone company restruc- 
turing. Each newly independent 
BOC is busily figuring out what 
to charge. This process will con- 
tinue for months, if not years, and 
will be accompanied by howls of 
indignation by everyone whose 
bill goes up. For some time AT&T 
has claimed that relatively cheap, 
unlimited local service has been 
subsidized by long-distance 
rates; the present plan is that 
long-distance calling will get 
cheaper, while local rates will 
increase. 

Unfortunately, part of the so- 
called local increase is a monthly 
fee for “access” to long-distance 
service. (This access fee was 
recently authorized by the FCC, 
whose Reagan-appointed chair- 
man doesn’t believe in the FCC’s 
historic and legal mandate to 
regulate the communications 
companies in the public interest.) 
Here’s how the access fee works. 
Instead of adopting the simple 
(and fair) approach of charging 
all phone users for the cost ot 
actual long-distance calls, the 
phone companies are going to 
impose uniform fees of $24 a year 
for every home customer and $4€ 
a year for businesses. So instead 
of getting cheaper long-distance 


service, those of you who make 
few long-distance calls (or none 
at all) will be forced to subsidize 
frequent long-distance callers, 
especially businesses (which gen- 
erate the majority of daily inter- 
state phone traffic). 

In the meantime, Braver has 
increased his monthly phone bill 
still further by buying a 24-hour 
message line (the number is 
405-360-7462) to tell people about 
his new organization, the Okla- 
homa Modem Users’ Group 
(OMUG). The group was estab- 
lished to fight extra charges to 
modem users, such as the one 
Southwestern Bell has assessed. 
At present the machine that 
answers that number simply re- 
fers you to Braver’s voice line, 
which is (405) 364-9564. When we 
contacted him, he didn’t impress 
us as a fire-breathing radical; he 
believes that phone companies 
should be able to regulate what 
may be attached to their lines and 
to punish those who fail to 
register their equipment. Braver 
is using the line, which is costing 
him so much, exclusively for 
computer communication, but 
Southwestern Bell admits that 
the tariff would apply equally to 
someone connecting a VIC-20 to 
the family phone for just five 
minutes a week. 

Such tariffs are actually grant- 
ed and levied not by the regional 
phone subsidiaries but by state 
utility commissions; they exist 
now in Oklahoma, Colorado, and 
Kansas. But their economic effect 
may be considerable. As Braver 
points out, his basic fee went up 
by a factor of five because of his 
modem; at that rate, when one in 
five people have modems the 
phone company’s revenues from 
basic charges will have doubled. 

The big national data banks 
like The Source and Compuserve 
are jumping into the fray. Com- 
puserve has an on-line survey 
through which users can report 
their patterns of modem use; the 


information is put into the com- 
puter by a federal employee who 
is gathering data for upcoming 
congressional hearings on phone 
rates. One private user of the 
Model 100 bulletin board on 
Compuserve has posted a na- 
tional list of public-utility com- 
missions, for people who want to 
start their letter-writing cam- 
paigns early. If you want to hear 
the latest from OMUG, call Rob- 
ert Braver or write to P.O. Box 
5981, Norman OK 73070. 
* * * 

The best-selling Radio Shack 
Model 100 is the archetype of a 
new genre of computers — a true 
portable. It has a full-size key- 
board that is fine for touch- 
typists, a built-in phone modem, 
and a memory that retains its 
contents when the power is 
switched off. And it fits conve- 
niently into an attache case. 
Unlike the Osborne, Kaypro, 
Compaq, and other “transport- 
able” computers (which can be 
squeezed under an airline seat 
but require AC power to operate), 
you can take the battery-powered 
Model 100 out of your briefcase 
in mid-flight and actually get 
some work done. You can, that is, 
if the pilot will let you. 

Computers are full of super- 
high-speed electronic switches 
that turn on and off millions of 
times every second. The resulting 
tiny surges of current generate 
radio waves that can cause severe 
static in nearby radios, raising the 
possibility that a planeload of 
businessmen using portable com- 
puters on every seat-back tray 
could wreak havoc with the 
pilot’s radio and navigation gear. 
There is a very short list of 
consumer electronic items of- 
ficially sanctioned by the FAA for 
in-flight use by airplane 
passengers, and portable com- 
puters definitely aren’t on it. 
(Neither, by the way, are pocket 
calculators.) 

Observers in the computer 


industry are calling for a formal 
FAA program, either to 
dispel these concerns or to dis- 
cover which portable computers 
need to be modified to suppress 
potentially dangerous electronic 
interference. The faint possibility 
that a navigation-computer 
malfunction could have con- 
tributed to the Korean Airlines 
Flight 007 disaster has increased 
this concern. 

Under current rules, it is possi- 
ble to use a Model 100 or other 
portable computer on an airplane 
as long as the pilot gives his 
permission. Both authors of this 
column have done so on numer- 
ous occasions, on all kinds of 
aircraft — from big airbuses 
down to seven-passenger corpo- 
rate jets — with no adverse 
effects that anyone on board 
could detect. (We have been 
refused permission occasionally, 
too, and have yielded without 
argument.) Our own informal 
tests show that the Model 100 
generates much less sfatic than 
most other computers. 

Radio Shack has been collect- 
ing users’ reports on their en- 
counters with airlines for several 
months, and in hundreds of 
flights they have yet to uncover 
any instance of interference. Ac- 
cording to Ed Juge, who heads 
the marketing team for the 100, 
tests by an independent labora- 
tory indicate that the computer 
actually meets the standards for 
electronic devices to be installed 
in airliner cockpits. Juge 
acknowledges that more testing 
is needed, and says that the 
airlines also want a decision to 
take the burden of the decision 
off individual pilots. This issue is 
too important to put off. The 
Model 100 is perfect for turning 
otherwise wasted time into part 
of the workday, and at least eight 
companies are preparing to mar- 
ket new portable computers this’ 
fall and winter. It’s time for the 
government to act. oO 


“To Perm Or Not To Perm” 


In years past the words “ 


rmanent wave”’ struck terror into the hearts of all fashion-conscious women. Horror stories 


were told of the women who walked into the beauty salon with healthy hair to have a little curl and body added, only to 
walk out looking like a human version of a scouring pad or an over-fluffy piece of cotton candy. There was no happy me- 


dium — hair was curly and frizzy all over or it was straight. Old-fashioned hairdressers u 


the antiquated method of 


wrapping the hair in straight lines across the top of the head and down the sides. The results were predictable. The hair 
was stuck in those straight design lines, leaving no chance to styling variations. Once the hair was permed, that was it. 
Either you liked the style or or walked around with a hat on until it grew out. 


Are things different today, or are you still taking your life in your hands risking a perm? Fortunately, there have been out- 
erm solutions have been vastly improved, but more wy Soagote § hairde- 
e 


standing breakthroughs made in our industry. 
signers are learning exactly how to best apply artistic ideas along with the chemicals. Design is the 


y word in perm 


concepts today. The perm is in the mind of the hairdesigner, and it’s the technique of wrapping it that makes the great dif- 
ference. Perms should be used to add support, texture and volume to a hair design. For this reason, perms are designed 
for the haircut, that is, they are to be applied precisely where texture is desired, not randomly over the head. 


Hairdesigners are professional artists who work to offer you the best in chemical control. You now have your hair permed 
with complete confidence that it will turn out the way you thought it would. Here are three new ideas of perming and what 
they can do for you.... 


The Whisper 


Perm — A “no perm” look. This hidden perm adds fluffy fullness to limp hair. The hair to be permed is 
carefully selected. This allows the hair to be permed only in the specific areas desired. 


e permed hair is intermingled 


with the unpermed hair, resulting in a natural-looking fullness. Hair that has been Whisper Permed can be worn curly or 
straight and full. This technique is the answer to all women who are bored with their flat, straight, unbecoming hair- 


styles. 


The Fringe Perm — This technique is appropriately named, as only the perimeter areas are permed. Designed for the 
woman who is tired of the dull, flat, straight look, the Fringe Perm adds supportive body to the perimeter areas exclu- 
sively, following the natural direction of the hairdesign. It’s a handy wash and wear service that adds that special touch 


of body that 


other Nature forgot. 


The Design Perm — Not only have perm techniques changed; look around and notice the new looks. If you’re bored of the 
cute wedge cut or the once-daring geometric cut, and want to look excitingly feminine again, the Design Perm is for you! 
This innovative perm technique interjects lasting form in the silhouette of the hairdesign, creating an explosion of curls, 
waves, body and texture. Different areas of the head are permed, depending on the design. Some of the root area is 
permed for support, while in another section only the ends of the hair are treated for a curly, whispy look. 


These are only three of the new ideas of hair fashion making waves today. Call for an appointment with a member of our 
progressively educated staff to discuss these and other new and exciting beauty ideas. We know how to make it happen! 


Corors 


Cotttag co. 


1702 Massachusetts Ave. 


Cambridge 
547-9436 


OPEN EVENINGS 





HONDA 


FOLLOW THE LEADER 


See all the new 
1983 HONDAS on display! 


GOLD WING” INTERSTATE” 
ALL YOU NEED IS AN OPEN ROAD 


For 1983, the Interstate” has been refined and improved. Designed for 
the serious touring rider, the Gold Wing” interstate™ features a smooth 


HONDA THREE-WHEELERS - ; ; ; : : 
YOU HAVE TO BE GOOD TO BE CALLED ATC: Me engine to give you miles of main- 


There are a number of reasons why Honda ATC’s’ are so 
popular. So much fun. For so many people. And for so many 
years. The number one reason is probably proven reliability 
and performance. ATC’s’ have been refined and improved 
for 1983 to increase that performance. versatility and hand 
ling. After comparing the Honda ATC” line-up with ordinary 
three-wheelers, you'll realize why they're the only machines 
in thew class good enough to be called ATC’. We're still 
looking for competition 


PICK A ROAD, ANY ROAD 
The CB1000 Custom is a sieekly styled motorcycle that has 
the versatility to perform on any street or highway. Honda's 
Select-Range™ transmission offers the perfect gearing for 


ta the city or open highway. And when combined with Honda's 
NIGHTHAWK> 650 973cc, four-cylinder, DOHC engine and shaft drive, the 


A NEW STANDARD FOR MID-SIZE PERFORMANCE CB1000 Custom provides the smooth high performance 


’ pore 650 . 60 § a P that the serious rider demands. 

he all new Nighthawk” and Nighthawk” 5 eature new ultra high-performance, four- t 
cylinder, DOHC, sixteer-vaive engines. Combined with low-maintenance features such as shaft REE UD GENEND OFS CNSare CERNE 
drive and the new Hydraulic Valve Adjuster System with power that will out-perform bikes with 

more displacemen:, the new Nighthawks™ can satisfy the most demanding riders. 

Rear view mirrors are standard equipment 


Fully stocked parts 
and accessory department 


Hondaline accessories 


Efficient service department 
Factory trained mechanics 


HONDA OF BOSTON 


“Sa” The HONDA Specialists 
916 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, MA « 734-8200 








DENTAL BONDING 
A GREAT ADVANCE IN 
COSMETIC DENTISTRY 





1 Hour Later 


These amazing cosmetic results were 
achieved without injections or drilling 
at a cost much lower than capping. 


¢ Teeth reshaped — Teeth whitened 
* Spaces closed — Chips repaired 
¢ Uneven teeth straightened 


Ask about our cost savings plan. 


NEWBURY 304 Newbury Street 
DENTAL Boston, MA 02115 
ASSOCIATES 262-0106 


Call today for a 
Richard Rothstein D.M.D. 


Samuel Shames D.M.D. free consultation. 
Johnn Aloia D.M.D. 

Leonard Co..nan D.M.D. 
Silvia Ponce D.D.S. 

Helene Platounoff R.D.H. 
Jeanette Choromanski R.D.H. 
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BEDDING & FURNITURE 
BRAND NEW 


SOLID BRASS 
BED SALE! 


OVER 50 BRASS BEDS AND HEADBOARDS JUST AR- 
RIVED. WE JUST MADE A SPECIAL BRASS BED 
PURCHASE ON SEVERAL STYLES FROM A MAJOR 
NEW ENGLAND SUPPLIER. FULL SIZE (10 64 only) 


Reg. $399 NOW $199 
7 FULL SIZE BED (Complete) 


Reg. $799 wow *399 
QUEEN SIZE (ua 84 oniy) 


Reg. $199 NOW $99 
QUEEN SIZE BED 


(Cc lete) 
| rats now $399 


















HOTEL DOUBLE BEDS 


by BASSETT 


+ 
54” x 80” 
$ Each Piece ai 4... 


Sterilized by Licensed Company 


Converts to full size bed Converts to twin size bed 


OUR PRICES “é:' BEATEN! 


‘pLU 

PICHESTS, DESKS, DINETTES, DRESSERS, SOFAS, 
LOVESEATS, BUNK BEDS, ARM CHAIRS, DESK 
CHAIRS, END TABLES, COFFEE TABLES, 
CARPETS. BRASS BEDS AVAILABLE IN BOSTON 
STORE ONLY! 


OPEN: M-F 10-9 % SAT. 10-6 % SUN. 12-6 
INBOSTON IN HAVERHILL 
#1019 Comm. Ave 132 Merrimack 
254-5110 Tf) |" tom 373-7368 
orernaeerice API be 
ABC LIQUIDATORS 


NATIONWIDE HOTEL-MOTEL LIQUIDATION 


CI el DELIVERY/LAYAWAY 





























Urethane || Material 
Foam Continued from page 4 


Wholesale-Retail as well as an identical reserve 
Mattresses for bunks, benches, chute, just in case. A variety of 
wagons campers jump suits, for use from jungle to 
shape sages mye while 4 arctic conditions, has been de- 
wait — NO CHARGE mete for — Cg ae 

ormal enough. But Stephen 
Stitching service available DeBeradinis, = supedananial 
parachute maker for 14 years, 
and his colleagues have been 
whipping up some novel systems 
to keep life interesting for the 
Army’s skydivers. 

“We have two concepts now,” 
DeBeradinis says. “You either 
bring them in high or you bring 
them in super-low.” For the high 
Any thickness available divers, Natick lab has developed 
, the High-Altitude Low-Opening 


PWELO E:Vae OPW | (HALO) rigs. A HALO user with 
& } U 5 3E R oxygen can jump from as high as 
30,000 feet, free fall for two-and- 
a} Melcher Street and-a-half minutes in his special 
acct 9r--n aai jumpsuit, which flares to slow his 
sordieass descent, not pull the ripcord until 
2400 feet, and still hit the ground 
at a fairly gentle 18 feet per 
second. This system is designed 
for dropping spies or counter- 
insurgency types — situations 
when it is imperative that no one 
on the ground see the plane or get 
much of a bead on the para- 
chutist. 

Also for secret landings, the lab 
is developing a square chute 
made up of straight tubes open at 
one end. When the chute opens, 
air will rush into the cells, making 
the canopy flat and rigid. In other 
words, poof! — an instant hang 
glider. DeBeradinis says proud- 
ly, “You can virtually stall it, 
because it flies. You can build up 
forward speed and even rise. This 
is quite the system.” An expert 
could fly it a good eight to 10 
miles from where the plane 
dropped him. “There are several 
good reasons for it,” DeBeradinis 
says. ‘You've got to keep the 
aircraft high, undetected. When 


swimming, dancing, exercising, the aircraft lets the people out, it 
sodkauni aaa —— 4 does not give their landing site 
Visit our health and fitness away. We're also making these 
facilities in Central Square in out of silver and blue for 
Cambridge. We're on the MBTA Red camouflage purposes.” 


Line, & have a spacious lighted j 
king lot. Extremely low drops, intended 


to protect soldiers during mass 
CAM BRIDGE 7 landings, minimize the time they 
FAMILY spend hanging in the air. “We're 


820 Massachusetts Avenue. Cambridge working now on a system to 


Take a break from the hectic pace 
of everyday living... 

ase leave the pressures 
@ of work and school 


behind. Just 60 minutes at the Aqua Retreat Center 
will leave you feeling more relaxed and refreshed 
than you ever thought possible. 
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bring in troopers at 250 knots 
[about 290 miles an hour] at 500 
feet. That way the aircraft can go 
under radar,” he explains. The 
system consists of two chutes. 
The first is a drogue (a small 
parachute) opened automatically 
by a line as soon as the soldier 
jumps. It slows his descent and 
stabilizes the trooper so he 
doesn’t get tangled up when, 2.2 
seconds later, two “pyrotechnical 
cutters” blow off the drogue and 
release the main chute. “You 
have to have a drogue,” De- 
Beradinis says. “If you opened a 
regular chute at that speed, you'd 
either break the guy’s back, blow 
the chute apart, or it wouldn't 
open. So you slow him down to a 
reasonable speed. Then, about 
the time his main canopy is fully 
deployed, he’s on the ground.” 
The system hasn't been tested on 
people yet. 

The lab has recently come up 
with an improvement on cargo 
drops. Called the High Altitude 
Airdrop System, it links three or 
four platforms holding a load that 
can weigh up to 30,000 pounds 
and drops them out the back of a 
transport plane. The beauty of 
this system is that the people on 
the ground don’t have to go 
chasing in one direction to get 
their jeep, for example, and 
another for their gas, a third for 
food, and so forth. 

The most spectacular delivery 
method being developed is the 
Low-Altitude Parachute Extrac- 
tion System (LAPES). It is de- 
signed to place 60,000 pounds 
(roughly one tank) with the 
speed and accuracy of a news- 
paper delivery kid. Under the 
system, a plane flies about five 
feet off the ground at 150 miles 
per hour. The back door opens. A 
44-foot extraction chute blows 
out, taking with it a nylon rope 
roughly 12 inches in circumfer- 
ence. At the other end of the rope 
is the tank, which is yanked out, 
hits the ground, skids to a halt, 
and can be,driven away in a 
matter of seconds. In tests using a 
24,200-pound road grader, the 
huge machine stopped in 226 feet 
after being dropped from five feet 
at 150 miles per hour. It must 
have been quite a sight. 

It’s amazing what Yankee in- 
genuity can do with a needle and 
thread. O 
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Taste 


Continued from page 5 

that otherwise could not be of- 
fered to soldiers in the field — 
items like lasagna, stuffed pep- 
pers, and even an ersatz French 
toast that can be eaten cold or 
hot. Cold, it tastes vaguely like 
processed bread pudding. 

“You really can’t have a highly 
mobile system when you have to 
have individual components and 
put them all together. It just isn’t 
compatible with the concept of 
mobility,” says Baush. He adds 
that in the field, just assembling 
all the proper ingredients to make 
meals would be next to impossi- 
ble. The tray packs solve the 
problems since they are com- 
pletely prepared. 

The Natick Center has de- 
veloped 44 tray-pack items for 
the Armed Forces Menu Service 
Board to approve. The board will 
review the selections and may 
make changes. For instance, one 
of the most successful items in 
the taste tests conducted at the 
labs has been cabbage rolls. But 
the board found the selection too 
labor-intensive and called for 
another version. Meatballs and 
shredded cabbage, the alternative 
that Baush and Mary Klicka had 
waiting in the wings, has been 
substituted. 

Mary Klicka is chief of the 
Natick Center Experimental 
Kitchen. It is Klicka, along with 
the nutritionists, dieticians, and 
home economists working for 
her, who makes sure that sol- 
diers, sailors, and astronauts 
meet their daily nutritional re- 
quirement. She has worked at 
Natick since its formation, more 
than 20 years ago, when the food 
and container operation moved 
from Chicago to New England. 

Klicka has worked extensively 
in the labs’ development of six 
categories of space food. Semi- 
solid foods, like the applesauce 
Glenn ate, were packaged in 
aluminum tubes for Project 


Mercury. Since then, the labs 
have developed 102 of the 216 
different foods used in the dif- 
ferent manned space flights. 

Space food presents many of 
the same challenges that military 
feeding in general does. How- 
ever, Arthur Reardon, infor- 
mation specialist with the Natick 
Center, recalls one unusual piece 
of feedback from astronaut 
“Deke” Slayton after his Apollo 
18 flight. “We get reports back 
from different astronauts saying 
what they liked and what they 
found wrong. Deke Slayton did 
say that one time they had a 
problem with the peas. He said, ‘I 
opened the package just like you 
guys say. Put the water in, 
rehydrate it. Then I opened the 
pack and the peas went floating 
in the air.’ It took him two days to 
find them all.” On the same 
Apollo-Soyuz flight, American 
and Russian astronauts  ex- 
changed rations. The Russian 
astronaut who ate the American 
steak dinner gave it rave reviews. 

Whether they’re working on 
space foods or on dining-hall 
rations for the more than 1050 
facilities in the Army alone, Mary 
Klicka and her group put together 
the recipes for proposed foods 
and send them to contractors in 
the private sector, who then 
concoct them. 

“You've never seen a shelf- 
stable lasagna before,” she re- 
marks, as she slices into the 
tray-pack item that had just 
arrived from an outside supplier 
interested in bidding. She and 
her staff researched many 
lasagna recipes to come up with 
an acceptable one that used 
“approved” ingredients. In the 
military, not just clothes are 
uniform — all ingredients in any 
recipe are standardized. The mili- 
tary does not use whole milk, for 
instance; it substitutes nonfat 
dry-milk solids. Only certain 
spices are authorized, and speci- 
fications say that medium-sized 
eggs must be used. 

An additional problem in the 
case of tray-pack lasagna was the 
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cheese. A special cheese had to be 
developed that could undergo 
the retort process and not become 
rubbery. The end product is not 
far off from Stouffer's frozen 
lasagna, but the cheese has a 
weird, mushy noodle consisten- 


cy. 

Rather than trying to keep its 
work top secret, Natick continu- 
ally passes its findings on to 
companies involved in producing 
food for the armed forces.’We 
have two meetings a year with 
the entire industry,” says Rear- 
don..“Food, packaging, the meat 
industry — you name it. We all 
hear presentations on the latest 
state of the art.” 

Food technologist Janice 
Rosado explains that innovations 
in private industry help the lab 
get more for less. “Less space, less 
weight, better flavor. We’re 
always looking for new tech- 
nology. Right now there aren't 
too many places that can com- 
mercially produce this,” she says, 
indicating the Arctic Ration pack- 
ets. 

The so-called Food Packet As- 
sault and its offshoot, the Arctic 
Ration, are prototypes being de- 
veloped for strictly short-term 
use. The Food Packet Assault 
contains 1500 calories per day, 
and a typical day’s ration might 
be three rectangular bars of 
escalloped potatoes with pork, 
two granola-oatmeal cookies, 
two small chocolate bars, a beef- 
jerky snack, a fig bar, and an 
orange-beverage bar. Including a 
spoon and packets of coffee, 
cream, sugar, salt, toilet paper, 
and matches, the packets weight 
about a pound each. 

The Arctic Ration is high in 
caloric content (about 4500 
calories per day), so as to meet 
the requirements of troops doing 
strenuous work in temperatures 
as low as minus 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It also has a low 
sodium content to lessen the 
need for water intake and to 
reduce body perspiration (which 
has an unwanted cooling effect). 

“We have cold rooms here in 
the lab,” says Rosado. “The 
testers actually put on the equip- 
ment and went down to see how 
it would be to try to knead the 
bags when your hands are that 
cold.” After being exposed to the 
Arctic conditions, the technolo- 
gists decided to do as much of the 
work as possible for the soldiers. 

It might be the best food 
technology can offer, but most 
soldiers would probably go along 
with John Glenn’s comment after 
his space flight. Next time, he 
said, he'd like to take along a ham 
sandwich. 0 
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_kood & drink 


TRUNK FOOD 


he idea of the tailgate 
: party — stuffing yourself 
in a parking lot — isa 

pretty strange one, when you get 
right down to it. Tailgating is a 
weird culinary accident — a 
legacy of geography, various 
hidebound state legislatures, and 
football's customary kickoff time. 
Of course, the tailgate party 
wouldn’t even have a name if it 
weren't for that suburban chariot, 
the station wagon, for, though it’s 
possible to have a tailgate party 
without an actual tailgate, 
somehow it’s not the same thing. 

Food and sports have a long 
and honorable association. 
Baseball is hot dogs, peanuts, and 
Crackerjacks. Boxing is beer and 
cigars. What's a Celtics’ or a 
Bruins’ game without a slice of 
Garden pizza? But football 
features do-it-yourself cuisine 
that can range from the heights to 
the depths. I remember one 
Harvard-Princeton game at 
which one group of tweedy fans, 
arrayed around a BMW, was 
equipped with a table, damask 
tablecloth, real silver and 
glassware, a hot-and-cold 
running buffet, and a full bar 
with a choice of five wines. The 
‘66 Nova in the next slot had a 
beady-eyed party dining on three 
pizzas and three cases of Miller. It 
was a democratic display you 
don’t often get in the Ivy League. 

The tailgate party originated 
because so many major football 
stadiums are located a long way 
away from where people actually 
live. This is especially true in big- 
college football. A Penn State 
fan, say, may live in Philadelphia, 
or Pittsburgh, or Scranton — all 
at least a three-hour drive to 
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THE TAILGATE ESCAPE 


by Michael Gee 


University Park and Beaver 
Stadium, where the Nittany 
Lions play. To make a 1 p.m. 
kickoff and avoid the noon traffic 
jam, one must get up early 
indeed. That shoots breakfast, 
and makes tailgating a necessity 
to avoid starvation (or those 
cardboard hotdogs hawked 
inside the amphitheater, which 
just might be worse). 

The other — and let's face it, 
the overriding — imperative of 
the tailgating experience is that, 
due to regressive laws, it’s 
usually impossible to buy a drink 
in a football stadium. This is 
almost invariably true of college 
football stadiums. Although I 
don’t wish to advocate 
intemperance, this reporter has 
frequently noted that there’s 
something about a big football 
weekend, maybe the color and 
pageantry, as Chris Schenkel 
used to say, maybe the crisp fall 
air (and later on in the season, the 
freezing winter air), that makes a 
double bullshot sound like just 
the ticket to even the most 
abstemious. The nice older lady 
from Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
at the BC game the other week 
probably doesn’t offer total 
strangers bloody marys and 
grilled kielbasa at 10 a.m. most of 
the time. 

Tailgating is nothing more 
than picnicking, except that the 
lure of the great outdoors isn’t 
scenery, but the thrill of watching 
large young men in different- 


colored plastic headgear bashing 
one another for alma mater, big 
bucks, or both. There are as many 
different approaches to 
picnicking as there are people, 
and so it is with the tailgate party. 
“Party” is the important word. 
You need a good crowd for the 
successful tailgate. One can have 
an intimate picnic, but not an 
intimate tailgate. Save that stuff 
for the frat dance. 

Tailgating can be what I call 
Sullivan Stadium simple. Just 
pack your car with beer, charcoal, 
a hibachi, and uncooked meat. 
Sausages of all kinds are popular 
among Patriot followers. So are 
burgers, hot dogs, and to a lesser 
extent, steaks. Beer is the 
beverage of choice, potato chips 
the vegetable. Just the sort of 
simple, hearty fare that fortifies a 
soul for an afternoon of watching 
John Smith miss extra points. The 
only drawback is the carcinogens 
that hang in a gray haze over the 
parking lot. 

But hell, tailgating can be even 
more basic than that. For last 
week’s big Wesleyan-Tufts clash 
a group of Wesleyan alumni had 
planned a tailgate party. On 
game day, it rained. Cooking in 
the rain is no fun, so we left the 
food in the refrigerator, drank the 
beer and bourbon, and went out 
for subs at halftime. A lackluster 
performance, true, but it was that 
kind of day for the old school. 
Tufts won, 42-16. 

That's far from my worst 


tailgating experience, though. In 
Oakland in 1973, I was with a 
party that had prepared fora 
Raider-Dolphin game by making 
hamburgers and two thermoses 
full of martinis, the average Bay 
Area autumn Sunday being dank 
and chill. A freak weather 
inversion made the temperature 
at kickoff exactly 97 degrees. We 
drank the martinis anyway. I read 
about the exciting fourth quarter 
in the Monday paper. | 

Such disasters are just part of 
the game. Let’s assume that the 
morning of your big game dawns 
crisp and clear, sunny sweater 
weather. Let’s assume that 
because it is a big game, you want 
a memorable tailgate, a meal that 
will be the weekend's highlight. 
Well, as your team’s coach could 
tell you, tailgating is just like 
football. The key to success is 
preparation. 

Your first decision is to grill or 
not to grill. This depends on 
whether you prefer a hot or a cold 
lunch and whether you're willing 
to fool with charcoal. And, to 
some extent, on the size of the 
vehicle you're traveling in. A 
little hibachi takes up much of a 
Honda’s trunk space, never mind 
how much room a 10-pound bag 
of charcoal requires. But even if 
you don’t grill, a list of all the 
requirements for a big tailgate is 
daunting indeed. 

Ata minimum, three tables are 
needed — one to put the food on, 
one for the bar, and one to eat at 
(not everyone can sit at the table 
though, so it’s best to serve things 
that can be eaten standing up). 
You also have to bring coolers for 
the prepared food, one cooler for 
Continued on page 19 
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Wine 


Red tide 


Cut-rate Californians 


by Jan Nicholson 


as 1983 a good wine 
W year? Well, it’s a bit 
early to tell about the 


quality of the vintage, but it sure 
has been a good year for wine 
consumers. European wines have 
been inexpensive and plentiful, 
thanks to large harvests and a 
streng dollar. And, after years of 
steady increases, prices are fi- 
nally coming down on California 
wines. Why? Because there’s an 
ocean of wine out there. Granted, 
not all of the ocean is worth 
drinking, but there’s a sizable 
sea’s worth of good-quality stuff, 
and a lot of it is showing up in $4- 
to-$6 bottles. 

Much of the wine now crowd- 
ing the market comes from Cali- 
fornia vineyards planted during 
the boom years of the 1970s, 
when wineries were popping up 
all over the state, and growers 
couldn’t get grapevines into the 
ground fast enough. Not just any 
old grapevines, but the best 
varietals to be had. California 
acreage planted to cabernet 
sauvignon tripled between 1971 
and 1982; plantings of chardon- 
nay increased sixfold; and noble 
varietals like merlot, pinot noir, 
sauvignon blanc, and white ries- 
ling also registered significant 
increases. It takes a while for a 
vineyard to produce good grapes, 
so many of these vines have 
begun bearing only in the last 
few years. Now California not 
only has a lot more wine grapes 
than it did five years ago, but also 
has more of the best kinds of 
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grapes. And as the vines grow 
older, the quality will improve. 
This situation sounds terrific, 
but it’s causing some serious 
problems in the wine industry. 
Much of the ‘70s expansion was 
financed with money borrowed 
at high interest rates. As long as 
demand rose steadily, as it did 
during that decade (despite stead- 


ily rising retail prices), the bor-3 
rowing could be justified. But the # 
wine boom didn’t last. It fizzled 
out a couple years ago, a victim of 4 
the recession. Wine sales overall & < 


have been stagnant since, and 
imports have increased their mar- 
ket share at the expense of 
domestic producers. Now Cali- 
fornia is sloshing with unsold 
wine. 

There’s considerable disagree- 
ment about the long-term effects 
of the glut. Horror stories are told 
about growers being forced to sell 
wine grapes to the raisin market 
or to distilleries, but this seems to 
affect mostly the Central Valley 
(which produces lower quality 
grapes for cheap, mass-market 
wines). Good-quality grapes are 
selling, though at prices lower 
than the growers would like. For 
years, observers have been 
predicting a major industry 
shakeout that would force under- 
capitalized or incompetent wine- 
ries under, but this hasn’t hap- 
pened yet. Much depends on the 
extent of the economic recovery. 
There is general agreement, 
though, on the short-term 
outlook: consumers will find lots 
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of good wine cheap. 

Most of the current bargains 
are red wines. The supply of good 
red-wine grapes is much larger 
than the demand for good red 
wine. Many growers who were 
putting in vines 10 years ago 
assumed that they could sell fine 
reds easily. They were wrong. 
American wine consumption in- 
creased dramatically in the 1970s, 
but most of that increase was in 
whites. Americans drink more 
white wine than red, and the 
better whites can usually find 
buyers at relatively high prices. 
Most of the cheaper West Coast 
whites are simply dull. They lack 
the acidity and zing you can find 
in even quite inexpensive im- 
ports. This all means that the real 
buys in California wines are the 
reds. 

Where do you find the good 
buys? Some wineries, of course, 
have always put out fine bottles 
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at modest prices. Martini, 
Pedroncelli, and Fetzer come to 
mind as producers of attractive 
reds at $5 a bottle or less. Now 
that it’s chic to talk about 
bargains, these wineries are get- 
ting more of the attention they 
deserve. Try Pedroncelli’s robust 
Cabernet Sauvignon and Zin- 
fandel, Fetzer’s lighter versions 
from Lake County, and Martini’s 
soft, fruity Merlot. 

Other producers (notably Rob- 
ert Mondavi) have simply cut 
prices across the board. But many 
wineries, squeezed by high costs 
or reluctant to risk their carefully 
built “premium” image, have 
settled for holding prices steady 
on their top wines (and after 
years of relentless increases, 
that’s news). They have found 
other ways to move wine and 
generate cash flow: bottle under a 
second label, produce nonvintage 
or blended wines, or sell bulk 
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wine to a shipper who then 
bottles the wine under his own 
label. This is where consumers 
can find some of the best values. 
These wines probably won't be 
the winery's best, but they can be 
very enjoyable. What's more, 
they are almost always ready to 
drink when released, unlike their 
higher-priced siblings, which re- 

quire bottle age to show well. 
Wines bottled under a winery’s 
second label may be rejects from 
the regular label bottling, or they 
may be produced especially for 
the second label from purchased 
grapes or purchased wines. At 
half (or less) the price of the 
winery's regular line, second 
labels can be very good buys. Do 
you like’ Caymus’s Cabernet 
Sauvignon? Try a bottle from 
Liberty School, Caymus’s second 
label. The mature, flavorful 1979, 
Lot 9, widely available at about 
Continued on page 19 
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Saltpeter principle 


A needed boom for the brisket? 


by Susannah Garboden 


ll it takes to corn beef at 
A home is a little fore- 

thought and some extra 
space in your refrigerator. But 
why bother when you can buy 
the stuff bright pink and 
wrapped in plastic at the super- 
market? Well, for starters, what 
you produce at home is probably 
going to taste better than any 
corned-beef brisket you buy. For 
another thing, you can make 
your own corned beef without 
nitrites. About that, more later. 

Corning beef originated as a 
way of preserving the meat. It’s 
basically beef soaked in salt 
brine. Way back when, the salt 
crystals used were the size of 
grain. The English call grain 
“corn,” thus meat coated with 
large salt crystals came to be 
called corned beef. Over the 
centuries, people have added all 
sorts of things to the beef-corning 
recipe, but my research into this 
disclosed none so fascinating or 
confounding as saltpeter. Also 
known as potassium nitrate, 
saltpeter changes into a nitrite in 
the presence of heat and 
moisture. 

To research saltpeter is to 
review world history. Its dis- 
covery is lost legend, but a recipe 
for its manufacture was first 
recorded in 1044 by a Chinese 
named Wu Ching Tsao Yao. Now 
everybody knows that the Chi- 
nese invented gunpowder, which 
is 75 percent saltpeter and 25 
percent sulfur and charcoal, so 
it’s safe to assume that Wu Ching 
wasn’t documenting the 
saltpeter-manufacturing process 
in hopes of someday getting a 
decent Reuben sandwich. 

In Europe, saltpeter was made 
by boiling down the filth from 
limestone pigsties — dung, urine, 
and lime (from the rock). Euro- 
peans liked gunpowder, too, and 
as anyone familiar with Russell 
Hoban’s Riddley Walker knows, 
the wool dyers used saltpeter as 
an astringent to remove grease 
from wool fibers. Eventually, 
people figured out how to make 
the stuff in large quantities by 
steeping it in limestone “nitre 
pits.” During the American Civil 
War, people scraped bat manure 
out of Mammoth Cave 
(limestone, of course) in Ken- 
tucky to support the war effort. 
After shipping blockades cut off 
Germany's supply of “Chile 
saltpeter’’ (a sodium-based 
substitute) from South America, 
the German fertilizer industry 
prolonged World War | by in- 
venting a “synthetic” saltpeter. 
Today, you can buy saltpeter at 
drugstores. 

But the pertinent question 
about corning beef is, do you 
have to add saltpeter? You may 
be delighted to hear that the 
answer is no. 

Large-scale meat packers use 
saltpeter in corned beef and other 
preserved meats for several rea- 
sons. Saltpeter inhibits 
Clostridium botulinum, the 
bacterium that leads to botulism, 
but unless you plan to can your 
homemade corned beef (and if 
you do, find yourself a good set of 
instructions), you'll be safe; 
boltulinum thrives in vacuums. 

Alas, the main reason com- 
mercial meat producers add 
saltpeter to beef is that it keeps 
their product in the pink. The 
potassium nitrate (saltpeter) 
added to meat decomposes into 
nitric oxide, which then combines 
with something called 
myoglobin, a vehicle for storing 
oxygen in muscle, to form (what 
else?) nitrosomyoglobin. Heat 
that, and it changes to nitro- 


sohemochromogen. Nitro- 
sohemochromogen has 20 letters 
in its name and is bright pink. Big 
deal, right? Toss in the nitrite 
cancer scares, prep-school 
rumors about saltpeter and 
diminished sex drive, and 
thoughts about bat guano, and 
you'll probably decide to hold the 
saltpeter. 

I corned two briskets, one with 
and one without saltpeter. The 
color difference was slight — 
neither was as livid as some of 
the stuff you buy already corned. 
One taster thought the saltpeter 
brisket tasted a touch saltier. But 
the unsaltpetered brisket was 
delicious. 

A few words of general corning 
advice. Use something stainless 
steel or ceramic (or even plastic), 
in which to corn your beef. 
Briskets come in awkward 
shapes, so make sure you have 
something big enough. I once 
used the top of a popcorn popper, 
and it worked just fine. Use 
noniodized salt and fresh spices. 


Corned beef 
¥2 cup noniodized salt; 
2 cloves of garlic, crushed; 
2 tablespoons sugar; 
1 bay leaf; 
15 whole cloves; 
15 whole peppercorns; 
a 4-to-5-pound brisket of beef. 
Mix together the salt and the 
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spices in a large crock or stain- 
less-steel pot or bowl. Add about 
three cups of lukewarm water 
and stir until the salt dissolves. 
Nestle the beef brisket down into 
the pot and add enough cold 
water to cover the meat. Now you 
have to find some way of keeping 
the beef submerged (it tends to 
float — saltwater, buoyancy, and 
all). An inverted dinner plate, 
pushed down over the meat and 
just below the water surface, will 
often hold the brisket under. If 
things get desperate, you can 
always scrub off a large rock and 
use that. At any rate, cover your 
container and put the whole 
thing in your refrigerator. Turn 
the meat over once a day for four 
days. After the fourth day, rinse 
the meat well. That's all there is 
to it; you're ready to cook your 
corned beef. 


New England boiled dinner 
Serves six plus 

1 4-to-5 pound corned beef; 

6 to 9 medium potatoes; 

6 to 9 beets; 

6 to 9 onions, peeled; 

1 pound whole carrots, 
scraped; 

1 medium cabbage. 
Preparations should begin three 
and a half hours before you 
want to eat. Place the rinsed 
corned beef in a large kettle and 
cover the meat with fresh cold 
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Five Seasons 


RESTAURANT 
natural & sea foods 


fresh, plentiful . . 


. state of the art 


Boston Phoenix 
Tuesday through Saturday 12:00 pm - 11:00 pm 
Live Music Tuesday Nights 
Sunday 4:00 pm - 11:00 
Sunday Brunch Served 11-2 
Complete Natural Catering 
Now Serving Fine Beers & Wines 


669A Centre St., Jamaica Plain 
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water. Bring the water to a boil 
and skim off any froth that 
bubbles up. Simmer the brisket 
alone for two and a half hours, 
then add the scrubbed potatoes. 
Cook the beets in another pan 
(simmer them in water; it should 
take 35 to 55 minutes depending 
on their size). 

When it’s dinner hour minus 45 
minutes, tuck the peeled onions 
in with the beef, and 15 minutes 
later add the carrots. (If things are 
getting crowded in there, you can 
cook any of these vegetables in a 


separate pot.) Fifteen minutes 
before serving, add the cabbage 
(cut into wedges the shape of 
orange segments). When the cab- 
bage is barely tender, fish out 
everything, peel the beets, and 
arrange the lot attractively on a 
large platter. Cut the beef on the 
bias into the thinnest possible 
slices and serve it all with 
mustard and horseradish, plus 
butter for the vegetables. 

Save the liquid from cooking 
the brisket; you can use it to 
reheat any leftovers. 0 
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(With This Coupon 

Thru Oct. 25, 1983) 
Two chocolate chip cookies 
crammed full of our world 
famous gourmet ice cream. 
Your choice of 23 flavors! 
Ha D ® 


497-6552 


CLARKE’S 


From swordfish 


to burgers 


From beaujolais 


to beer 


From Fenway Park 


to Boston Garden 


Clarke’s continues to be one of Boston’s 
favorite restaurant/bars. 


Adjacent to Faneuil Hall 


21 Merchants Row Boston 


227-7800 


F ee shuttle to Fenway Park 


2-1 Happy Hour Mon-Fri 


THE MOST DISTINCTIVE 
RESTAURANT 
IN CHINATOWN 


Chefs were trained in 


Kong to cook in “POW-WOK” 
style to provide “R "Cantonese cuisine. 


We serve: 
DIM - SUM LUNCH 


Over 20 different varieties. 


DINNERS: 


Crab, steamed whole fish, bean curd with straw mushrooms. 


PEKING DUCK: 


Served with soup & two main courses. 
FULL COCKTAIL LICENSE 


ROYAL PALACE 


RESTAURANT 


25-29 BEACH ST., BOSTON, MA 02111! 
Telephone: 426-2706 
Business Hours: 9:00 A.M. to 4:00 A.M. every day. 
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Restaurant 
The Harvest 


No need to roll your own 


44 Brattle Street (Design Research Building), Cambridge, 492-1115. 
Open Monday through Thursday from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and 
from 6 to 10 p.m.; on Friday from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and from 6 
to 10:30 p.m.; on Saturday from noon to 3 p.m. and from 6 to 10:30 
p-m.; and on Sunday from noon to 3 p.m. and from 6 to 10 p.m. Full 
liquor license. All credit cards. Street-level access from Mifflin Place, 


off Mt. Auburn Street. 


by Robert Nadeau 


fter a history brilliant in 
A cuisine but erratic in pres- 

entation, the Harvest 
began to settle down about three 
or four years ago. Some fine café 
dishes on the terrace and some 
high-quality special events, such 
as a week of game specialties, 
reinterested me in the fortunes of 
the dining room. What I found, 
ona recent visit, was an outstand- 
ing series of dishes in the current 
culinary fashion: nouvelle- 
cuisine techniques applied to 
American regional 
Where the menu went to straight 
nouvelle cuisine, the food was 
good but not inspired. 

Thus the best appetizer was 
chilled, raw, marinated steak 
Texarkana ($6). There was 
nothing unusual about the four 
slices of fine raw steak, but 
everything wonderful about the 
green chili salsa into which it 
could be dipped. The salsa was 
hot, flavorful, fresh, and flavored 
further with garlic and coriander 
leaf. For once it was the sauce and 
not the steak that we wanted 
wrapped to take home. 

We were disappointed with the 
salad of duck, peaches, walnuts, 
and greens. Warm duck salad is a 


cooking.: 


mainstay of Paris restaurants, but 
the duck must be as tender and 
fresh-tasting as the greens. The 
Harvest duck was cold and hard. 
The peach, though, was fully ripe, 
and the whole thing was beau- 
tifully arranged on a bed of mixed 
greens. Next criticism: the greens 
were leaf lettuce, red lettuce, 
radiccio, and corn salad. The 
latter two are French greens now 
being grown in the United States. 
Corn salad (mache in French) is a 
bland, small green leaf. Radiccio 
is a beautiful red color, looks like 
a cabbage leaf but tastes as bitter 
as romaine. So why not use 
romaine, which is far more rea- 
sonably priced? And why not use 
a more interesting dressing to 
respond to the bitterness? Or a 
more interesting green than corn 
salad, something like arugala, to 
‘pick up the mix? Radiccio is a 
pretty thing, but I am a flavor 
man. Why not grow the radiccio 
in a pot on the table and eat 
something that tastes better? Like 
a fresh herb. 

The Harvest makes another 
such salad out of a slice of grilled 
lamb, stuffed with a mild force- 
meat, and a slice of “basil torta,” 
a pesto-flavored concoction 


layered with herbs and either 
butter or very rich cheese. This 
one didn’t quite register as a 
salad, more like paté arranged on 
a salad, though both the lamb 
and the salad were very good. A 
special appetizer, seafood 
mousseline, stuffed into a giant 
prawn ($6), was rich but blander 
than New England seafood ought 
to be. The mild but rich butter 
sauce with it was the first of 
several nicely made sauces. 

The bread basket at the 
Harvest was full of choices: a 
scone-like raisin loaf, brown and 
light rye, and heavy French white 
bread. The butter was sweet and 
whipped. 

Among the main dishes, 
Americana again provided the 
most exciting moments. Sautéed 
roast New England goose ($21) 
was presented as a modish Paris 
restaurant would present duck. 
The chef recommended the goose 
medium rare, and sliced the 
breast meat into an elegant fan. 
The sauce combined peppercorns 
and fresh black currants to good 
effect. (Avoid eating a _ pep- 
percorn as a currant, however.) 
The pepper complemented the 
beefy goose meat; the currant 
sauce was both acidic and slightly 
sweet, and reminded us that we 
were eating fowl. 

Grilled swordfish ($17) was a 
fine fish steak served with a 
suave herbal butter sauce. But it 
was turned into a special dinner 
by a few dabs, on the side, of 
another Mexican salsa — this one 
made of red chili, tomato, and 
onion. 

The garnish, served with all 
dinners, showed the hybridiza- 
tion of nouvelle cuisine and 
“nouvelle American.” Under- 
cooked snow peas are a nouvelle 
cliché, which didn’t make these a 
bit less delicious or refreshing. 
The potato, which was either a 
rich purée or a gratin cooked to 
the texture of a rich purée, was a 
nouvelle-size double dab of 
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‘77, ‘78, '79 — Best of Boston 


For Dinner 


America’s most basic vegetable, 
with old-fashoned enrichments. 
The winter squash, another 
double dab of purée, was equally 
rich, but spiced as only New 
Englanders spice squash. 

Roast roulade of rabbit ($20) 
and stuffed noisettes of lamb 
($19.50) sounded rather different, 
but looked a lot alike: both were 
boned, stuffed, and rolled,’ then 
presented in slices. With the 
lamb-salad appetizer, one could 
get the idea that someone in the 
kitchen had just graduated from 
rolling class, and was overusing 
the technique. The rabbit was the 
better dish, because it was served 
with a mouth-watering prune- 
and-onion garnish, and a more 
interesting forcemeat stuffing. 
The lamb, which was outstand- 
ingly lean and tender, had a 
duller, pistachio-dominated paté 
filling. Both dishes were excellent 
foils to wine. 

Given the use of roasted meats 
and game, the wine list should 
emphasize reds, but in fact it 
leans a bit toward the white side. 
It is balanced in terms of regions, 
and has plenty of half bottles. 
There is a weakness at the low 
end of the price scale, and 
nothing under $10. It can be 
argued that a $20 entrée and $5 
appetizer deserve a $15 bottle of 
wine. It can be countered that all 
restaurants, since they routinely 
double the retail price of a bottle 
of wine, should search out and 
promote underpriced bottles. 
They ought to be proud of doing 
that. They ought, in my opinion, 
to be a little inverse-snobbish on 
the question of cheap-but-good 
wines. 

The wine we picked for the 
above meal, 1979 Chateau Clinet 
($23), was a deeply colored red 
Bordeaux, soft enough to drink 
now. It was from the Pomerol 
subregion, which is sort of the 
Burgundy of Bordeaux. It went 
down well with everything, from 
swordfish to spicy rabbit sauce. 


A nice feature of the Harvest is 
that the cheese platter ($4) is 
promoted in the European style 
as a complement to the wines. 
The platter leaned toward the 
kind of sheep and goat cheeses 
that go better with white wines, 
but almost all cheeses and wines 
are friends. It was not, however, a 
very generous cheese plate, nor 
was the fruit (a bunch of grapes 
and a seckel pear, our night) 
handsomely presented. They did 
have the cheeses in excellent 
condition. People in search of 
lavish endings to meals also have 
the option of a long list of 
brandies and eaux-de-vie on the 
wine list, at $3 to $17 per glass. 
The $17 buys you a snifter of 
Hennessy “Paradise.” 

Desserts were first rate. The 
all-important chocolate one was a 
chocolate-almond cake, low and 
dense and not too sweet. It came 
on a small puddle of créme 
Anglaise. Fruit tarts referred to 
the theme of harvest with apples 
and fall raspberries. Both had 
plenty of handsome fruit. The 
crusts were perhaps a little hard. 
My nod went to the apple ones, 
which had some spice and some 
currants for extra interest. Both 
were served with whipped cream 
on the side. There are certainly 
worse ways to spend an evening 
than eating raspberries out of a 
shell with a little whipped cream. 
Tea (75 cents) was made correctly 
from a variety of bags — some 
herbal, some Darjeeling. 

Service at the Harvest was 
ideal. We had an excellent waiter, 
neither shy nor effusive, who had 
a very accurate memory and 
good recommendations. 

The atmosphere of the Harvest 
is not only good, it’s famous, 
because it was designed by Ben 
(Quincy Market) Thompson back 
when he was still Ben (Design 
Research) Thompson around 
here. And now the kitchen has 
found a style that fits 
the room. O 
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Le Bocage still offers the best in French cuisine. 
The Stanley Blacker Award for Pleasurable Dining 


Mon.-Thurs. 6-11 p.m., Fri. & Sat., 5:30-11 p.m. 
72 Bigelow Avenue, Watertown 923-1210 





Red Tide 


Continued from page 16 . 

$6, is an excellent value. The 1980 
Cabernet Sauvignon North Coast 
from Hawk Crest (the second 
label of Stag’s Leap Wine Cellars) 
is another very attractive bottle, 
at about $5.50. Don’t miss the 
Gamay from Bale Mill Cellars, 
second label of Gamay specialist 
Charles F. Shaw. Simple but 
extravagantly fruity, it’s great 
with burgers or chicken, and sells 
for $3 or less. The Arroyo 
Sonoma Winery’s Bandiera label 
has put out some nice, fruity $4 
reds. A second label’s parentage 
is not always obvious, but wine- 
shop staffs can tip you off. 

One of the most exciting de- 
velopments in the past few years 
has been the proliferation of 
blended (or proprietary’) wines 
from top wineries. With so many 
good grapes around at low prices, 
this trend is sure to continue. 
Labeled “Rec Table Wine,” 
“House Red,” some more fanciful 
name, or (less often) a generic 
name like “Burgundy,” they're 
made from the better grapes 
(cabarnet, merlot, pinot noir, zin- 
fandel). They are usually several 
varietals blended together, but 
sometimes are from a single 
varietal. Some are vintage dated; 
others contain wine from several 
vintages. Almost all are pretty 
good. There is a catch, though: 
the blends vary from year to year 
or batch to batch, and though 
some wineries (Trefethen, for 
example) have a good record for 
consistency, others (Zaca Mesa 
comes to mind) do not. Often the 
label will have some indicator of 
which batch the wine came from: 
vintage date, grapes used and 
percentage of each, lot number, 
or blend number. This can be 
useful to remember when you 
want to buy more of the same 
wine. 

Among blends currently avail- 
able in Boston, Joseph Phelps’s 
Vin Rouge and Trefethen’s 
Eshcol Red, both in a fairly 
restrained style, are excellent. Or 
you might prefer the richer, riper 
fruit of Grand Cru Vineyards’ 
1982 Vin Maison, or Carneros 
Creek’s Red Table Wine, Lot 2. 
The latest version of Zaca Mesa’s 
1981 Toyon Noir is fairly light, 
berryish, and charming (and 
shows its 95 percent zinfandel). 
R&] Cook’s Varietal Red has been 
consistently good; the current 
rendition (1981) is 57 percent 
cabernet sauvignon, 24 percent 
petite sirah, plus miscellania. It 
comes in three-quarter-liter bot- 
tles and is ripe and full bodied. 
Other attractive bottles include 
Glen Ellen’s Proprietor’s Reserve 
Red, Kenwood’s Vintage Red, 
Fetzer’s Premium Red, Beaulieu’s 
Burgundy, and Monterey 
Vineyards’ Classic Red. All these 
wines retail at about $4 to $5 for 
three-fourths of a liter (except the 
R&J Cook at $3.25 and the Fetzer 
at $6.50 per magnum). 

Also in the $5 price range, try 
Estrella River Winery’s nonvin- 
tage Cabernet Sauvignon. On the 
light side, it’s mature, interesting, 
and very attractive, with moder- 
ate fruit and some complexity. 
Estrella, which found itself with 
more wine on hand than it could 
sell, has released several nonvin- 
tage varietals in this price range. 
Jeckel has also come out with a 
nonvintage Cabernet; this may 
be a coming trend. 

Taking advantage of the wine 
surplus are a growing number of 
“negotiants,” shippers who buy 
wine in bulk and bottle it under 
their own labels. We haven't seen 
too many negotiant labels in 
Boston so far, but more will likely 
appear. The wines are generally 
inexpensive, and when the quali- 
ty is good are excellent values. 
Look for bottlings from M. 
Marion, Wine Discovery, and 
Signature Selections. 

Finally, if you're looking for 
something cheap, you'll be hap- 
py to hear that jug wines are 
improving. (A lot of perfectly 


good grapes are winding up in 
jugs these days, for want of 
another buyer.) The cheapest 
reds are still pretty sweet, but 
better than they used to be. 
Gallo’s venerable Hearty 
Burgundy has come a long way; 
it’s not especially hearty and you 
couldn’t call it truly dry, but it is 
clean, light, fruity, and very 
drinkable (and very cheap — 
widely discounted down to about 
$2 a liter, in jugs). The best jugs 
are the varietals (such as 
Cabernet and Zinfandel). Sebas- 
tiani’s Country Cabernet ($6.50 
per magnum) is very nice; 
Papagni also makes a good jug 
Cabernet, at about $7 a magnum. 


Tailgate 


Continued from page 15 

ice for the drinks, and one for the 
beer, wine, and soda (hey, you 
may have kids along). Put in one 
carton of paper plates and cups, 
plastic utensils, napkins, and 
towels (anyone who takes real 
glassware to a football game 
deserves whaiever happens). 
One carton should do for the 
liquor and assorted mixers and 
fixings, and grocery bags for 
potato chips, jars of marinated 
mushrooms, or whatever other 
nonperishable food you want. 
Add a grill, charcoal, cooking 
utensils (you can’t flip a steak 
over an open fire with a plastic 
spatula), and the clothing and 
blankets you'll need to sit 
through the game without freez- 
ing to death. It soon seems clear 
that you'll have to come to the 
game in a C-5A. 


You don’t, of course. Team- - 


work will win th> game outside 
the field as well. The best ingre- 
dient for a successful tailgate is 
your telephone. Use it to call your 
fellow ticket-holders and arrange 
a proper division of labor. If you 
are using more than one car, meet 
beforehand and get up a caravan. 
Walking through a 10,000-space 
parking lot looking for a friend is 
not a happy experience. If it’s a 
lengthy drive, you'll have to get 
up early, so the prepared foods 
should be made the day before, if 
not earlier. Use artificial ice packs 
in the coolers. They work better 
and save space. Of course, if the 
big game is in late November, 
rolling the car windows down 
may insure proper refrigeration. 
The menu I leave up to you. As 
with picnics, it’s a matter of 
personal taste. But my _ ideal 
tailgate would have shishkebab 
and burgers for grilling (they, too, 
can be made up beforehand), 
cold honey-mustard chicken, at 
least three kinds of cheese, ap- 
ples, German potato salad, Italian 
cold cuts, homemade bread and 
rolls, Cape Cod potato chips (the 
world’s greatest), Susan Oslin’s 
toll house cookies, a _ nice 
chardonnay, a case of Beck’s, and 
the wherewithal for bloodies and 
screwdrivers. Such a party might 
sap your intensity while you're 
still in the parking lot, but | 
guarantee you'll be happy — win 
lose, or draw. If more people had 
better tailgate parties, fewer 
coaches would get fired. Inter- 
estingly, the one football game 
with no tailgaters is the Super 
Bowl, allegedly the biggest of 
them all. Perhaps that explains 
why the Super Bowl has no soul. 
There’s only one danger to 
tailgating. The party can be so 
successful that the game comes to 
look like an intrusion. But, as 
noted before, you can always 
read about the game in the next 
day’s paper. A certain number of 
Minnesota Vikings fans have 
gone to every home game for the 
last 15 years, and never entered 
the stadium. When it’s kickoff 
time, they just keep partying, and 
turn on the portable TVs in their 
Winnebagos. When the One 
Great Scorer comes to make a 
mark against their name, they 
won't be judged on whether they 
won or lost, but how they ate the 


game. 


VIETNAM SPRING ROLIS RESTAURANT | 


The Finest Vietnamese Foods 
“Good things come in little packages” —The Boston Phoenix 
“Vietnamese Spring Rolls has attracted a loyal following” —The Tab 
Your continuous patronage has enabled us to enlarge our kitchen and add a bigger menu. 
(Corner Cambridge St. & Brighton Ave., 


ton Ave. Aliston behind Allston Fire Station) 


Basere «  * 
F 


Takeout: 783-4085 


TRY KENMORE SQUARE’S 
BEFORE AND AFTER PLACE 


Qumpel’s 


FINE FOOD — ICE CREAM- 
700 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
267-4466 « Open 7 days 


STEAK SO GOOD 
YOU'LL LICK YOUR CHOPS. 


Bisuteki's Teppanyaki-style steak is mouth-wateringly 
327 delicious. As are our chicken and seafood dishes. 
-§ Prepared and served right at your table by 
| native Japanese chefs. It's an incredible experi- 
ence. A performance filled with flashing knives, exotic aromas, 


course after delicious course. 


So if we've whetted your appetite, visit the Bisuteki Japanese 
Steak House nearest you. Ample free parking and reservations 


accepted. 


Howard Johnson's 
Motor Lodge 

777 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge 492-7777 


When was the last time you saw a bottle of 
wine that cost $1.99? And it was 
recommended by someone you could trust? 
Well now’s the time ... a light, dry, fresh wine 
that tastes good. 


1982 IREBBIANO d' ABRL ZZO 
(Salvalai) 


Have you heard all about the high-quality, 
California wines being sold at low prices but 
can’t find any in stores? Look no further. 
The winery, WINE DISCOVERY has 
produced several 100% varietal wines that 
are exceptional. 

1981 CABERNET SAUVIGNON 


(Napa Valley) $3.95 
1982 CHARDONNAY 
(Mendocino Valley) 


1982 GEWURZTRAMINER 
(Napa Valley) > A hs 


$4.95 


Has the price of good, mature red burgundy 
t you down? Try this lovely wine from the 
halionnais estate of Baron rd ... a silky 
smooth and elegant burgundy. 


1972 GIVR\ 


(Baron IThenard Remoissenet) 


A 1 0% discount is given for purchases 
of any 6 bottles or more, which can be 
assorted from poonige Mee than 1500 fine 
wines listed in our 1 Fall Catalog. 


BROOKLINE LIQUOR MAR’ 
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BISUTEK 


JAPANESE STEAK HOUSES 


Howard Johnson's 
Motor Lodge 

407 Squire Road, 
Revere 284-7200 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, OCTOBER 18, 1983 


RESTAURANT ADVERTISERS 


These listings are provided as an easy 
reference for our readers and include 
only those restaurants advertising in the 
Boston Phoenix. Ranges listed represent 
the average price of dinner entrees (no 
drinks, desserts, etc.). The funny little 
abbreviations at the ends of some 
listings indicate credit cards honored at 
given restaurants. AE stands for 
American Express, CB is Carte Blanche, 
DC is Diners Club, MC is MasterCard, 
and Visa is Visa 


BOSTON 
Aku-Aku, 390 Commonwealth Ave., 
536-0420. Open seven days from 5 p.m. 
to 3 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$15. Reservations accepted. AE, DC. 
Chinese, Polynesian. 
Back Bay Bistro, 565 Boylston St., 
536-4477. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 4:30 to 11 p.m., and 
on Fri. until 1 a.m. Open on Sat. from 6 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations ac- 
cepted. AE, MC, Visa. American. 
Café Fleuri, in the Hotel Meridien, 250 
Franklin St., 451-1900. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. Open on 
Sun. from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $10 to $20. Reserva- 
tions recommended. Jacket and tie 
required. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. French, 
continental. 
Chariey’s Eating and Drinking 
344 Newbury St., 266-3000. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to midnight, and on Fri. and Sat. to 
12:30 a.m. Open on Sun. from noon to 
midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $4 to 
$12. No reservations. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. American. 
Coffee Connection, 97 Charies St., 
227-3812; and Quincy Market. 227-3821. 
Charles St. location open Mon. through 
Fri. from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Sat. 
from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. Open on Sun. from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Quincy Market location 
open Mon. through Thurs. from 7:30 a.m. 
to 9 p.m., and on Fri. until 11 p.m. Open 
on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on 
Sun. until 9 p.m. No license. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. MC, Visa. 
Coffee specialities. 
Davio’s, 269 Newbury St., 262-4810 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from noon to 
11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 19 11:30 
p.m. Open on Sun. from 5 to 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: $10 to 
$15. Reservations suggested. Jacket 
and tie required, no jeans. AE, CB, DC 
MC, Visa. Northern Italian 
Five Seasons Restaurant, 669A 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain, 524-9016. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from noon to 11 
p.m. Open on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m 


and from 4 to 11 p.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: $4 to $8. Reservations 
accepted. MC, Visa, personal checks 
with |.D. Natural food, seafood. 

Harvard Bookstore Café, 190 New- 
bury St., at Exeter, 536-0095. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: $4 to $10. No 
reservations. AE, MC, Visa. Light Euro- 


pean. 
» 955 Boylston St., in the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, 267-3652. 
Open Tues. through Fri. from noon to 
2:30 p.m. and from 6 to 9 p.m. Open on 
Sat. from 6 to 11 p.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 3 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
over $10. Reservations accepted. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Russian, international. 
Isabelia Stewart Gardner Mu- 
seum Café, 280 The Fenway, 
566-1401. Open Wed. through Sun. from 
noon to 4:30 p.m., and on Tues. to 8:30 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. No credit 
cards. American. 
Jacob Wirth, 33-37 Stuart St. 
338-8586. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and Fri. through 
Sun. from 11 am. to 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reservations 
accepted. AM, CB, DC, MC, ' Visa. 
German and American. 
Jason’s, 131 Clarendon St., 262-9000. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. and from 5 p.m. to midnight. 
Open on Sat. from 5 p.m. to midnight, 
and on Sun. to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: over $10. Reservations sug- 
gested. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Continen- 
tal. Downstairs is Jason’s Down- 
stairs, open Wed. through Sat. from 8 
p.m. to 2 a.m. Oyster bar and deli. 
Jobie’s Restaurant, 74 Queensber- 
ry St., 536-2540. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 4 to 11 p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 
10 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
$6 to $9. Reservations accepted. No 
credit cards. Italian and seafood. 
Julien, in the Hotel Meridien, 250 
Franklin St., 451-1900. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from noon to 2:30 p.m. Open 
seven days from 6 to 10:30 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: over $10. Reservations 
recommended. Jacket and tie required. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Nouvelle cuisine. 
The Landmark Café, 300 North 
Market Building, Faneuil Hall, 227-9660. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. 
to midnight, and on Sun. from noon to 
midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $5 to 
$10. No reservations. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. Light café menu. 

Sea Foods, Boston Park Plaza, 
426-4444. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 10 p.m. Oyster bar is open seven 
days until midnight. Fully licensed. 
Range: $8 to $15. No reservations. 


The Café at the Gardner Museum 


Homemade Soups, Quiche and Luncheon Pies 
Elegant and Unusual Salads, Stews and 
Sandwiches, Fine French Pastries 
Join us for dinner Tuesday evenings after the 6:00 concert. 


Open Tuesday 12-8:30 pm 
Wednesday thru Sunday 12-4:30 pm 


Isabella Stewart Garder Museum 
280 The Fenway, Boston 
566-1401 


Concerts Tuesday at 6 00. Thursday at 12 15 


CS EEL OO ee 


Sundays at 3 00 


Proper dress required. AE, DC. Adjacent 
is the Fish Market 

open the same hours. Fresh seafood. 
Maitre 10 Emerson Place, 
742-5480. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
noon to 3 p.m. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 6 to 10 p.m., and on Fri. to 
10:30 p.m. Open on Sat. from 5:30 to 11 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: over $10. 
Reservations suggested. Jacket and tie 
required. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Con- 


tinental, French. 

Maison 45 School St., 
227-3370. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and from 5:30 to 
9:30 p.m. Open on Sat. and Sun. from 6 
to 10:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Reservations accepted. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. French. 
Mississippi’s, 484 Commonwealth 
Ave., 247-8181. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Sat. 
and Sun. from noon to 11 p.m. No 
license. Range: Under $6. No reserva- 
tions. No credit cards. Soups, salad bar, 
sandwiches, pastries. 

"s Steak House, 94 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., 536-0184. Open seven 
days from noon to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reservations 
accepted. AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 
111 Dartmouth, 111 Dartmouth St., 
437-7171. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$12. Reservations accepted. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. Continental. 
Pizzeria Uno, 731 Boyiston St., 
267-8554. Open Sun. through Wed. from 
11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and Thurs. through 
Sat. to 2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. No credit 
cards. Chicago-style pizza. 

Royal Palace, 25-29 Beach St. 
426-2705. Open seven days from 9 a.m. 
to 4 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Cantonese and Szechuan cuisine. 
Rumpel’s, 700 Commonwealth Ave., 
267-4466. Open Mon. through Fri. from 8 
a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. No credit cards. American. 

524 Commonwealth 
Ave., 536-7662; 119 Newbury St., 
247-4983; 128 High St., 426-6455; and 
102 Water St., 523-8576. ‘Commonwealth 
Ave. restaurant open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. Newbury St. 
restaurant open Mon. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 8 p.m. High St. and Water St. 
restaurants open Mon. through Fri. from 
7 a.m. to 3 p.m. Beer-and-wine license 
except at Water St. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. MC, Visa accepted at 
Commonwealth Ave. and Newbury St. 
American. 


AD 


KENMORE SQ. BOSTON 


Ta Chien li, 900 Beacon St., 247-3666. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. R : $6 to 
$10. No reservations. AE, Wel Visa. 


Szechuan. 

*s Chowder House, 300 
North Market Building, Faneuil Hall, 
227-9660. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11;30 a.m. to 3 p.m., and on Sat. from 
noon to 3 p.m. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 5:30 to 10:30 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $9 
to $16. Reservations accepted. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. Seafood. 
Vietnam Spring Rolis, 229 Brighton 
Ave., Allston, 783-4085. Open Tues. 
through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 10 p.m. Open 
on Sun. from 3 to 9 p.m. No license. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. No 
credit cards. Vietnamese. 
The Wild Goose, 300 North Market 
Building, Faneuil Hall, 227-9660. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from noon to 3 p.m. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 6 to 11 
p.m., and on Sun. to 10 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: over $10. Reservations 
accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Game 
and charbroiled specialities. 


CAMBRIDGE 
Ahmed’s, 96 Winthrop St., 876-5200. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m., and on Sat. to 3 p.m. Open 
on Sun. from 11 a.m. to3 p.m. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 5 to 10 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $13. Reservations ac- 
cepted. AE, MC, Visa. French and 
Moroccan. 

Aku-Aku, 149 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
491-5377. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. ay 
noon to 2 a.m. Fully licensed. oe 

to $15. Reservations accepted CB, 
DC, MC. Chinese, Polynesian. 

Baby Watson, the Garage, Harvard 
Sq., 354-4081. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. to midnight. Open on Sun. from 
9 a.m. to 10 p.m. No license. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. No credit 
cards. Baked goods, cheesecake, and 
sandwiches. 

Coffee the Garage, 
Harvard Sq., 492-4881. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 8 a.m. to midnight, 
and on Fri. until 1 a.m. Open Sat. from 9 
am. to 1 am., and on Sun. until 
midnight. No license. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. MC, Visa. Sandwiches, 
coffees, and pastries. 

Fantasia at Fresh Pond, 617 Con- 
cord Ave., 354-0285. Open seven days 
from 11:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $7 to $15. Reservations 
accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Seafood, 


NOW OPEN UNDER 
NEW MANAGEMENT 


Ribs & Chicken, 
Fried Chicken, 
Steaks & Daily Specials 
Sunday Brunch 12 pm - 3:45 pm 


Homemade Soups 
Salads & Sandwiches 


| Sunday Brunch — 


Rs 


steaks. 
La Groceria, 853 Main St., 876-4162. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m. and on Fri. to 11 p.m. 
Open Sat. from 5:30 to 11 p.m. Beer-and- 
wine license. Range: $6 to $10. MC, Visa. 
Italian. 
Harvest, 44 Brattle St., 492-1115. 
ere through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. 
2:30 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 
pon var Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 6 to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 
11:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $15 to 
$21 in the restaurant, $5 to $12 in the 
café. Reservations recommended. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. international nouvelle. 
Hsing Hsing, 546 Massachusetts 
Ave., 547-2299. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11:45 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on 
Sun. from noon to 9:30 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. MC, Visa. Szechuan and 
Mandarin. 
Korea House, 20 Pearl St., 492-9643. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from noon to 10 
p.m. No license. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. No credit cards. 
Korean. 
Modern Times Café, 134 Hampshire 
St., 354-8371. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m., and on 
Sat. and Sun. from 9:30 a.m. to 11:30 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. Personal 
checks accepted. Homemade special- 
ties and salads. 


setts Ave., . 
through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. to midnight. Open on 
Sun. from noon to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $5 to $8. No reservations. No 
credit cards. Italian-American. 

Filly, 123 Mt. Auburn St., 
576-0669. Open Sun. through Wed. from 
11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and Thurs. through 
Sat. to 2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted. No 
credit cards. American. 
Pizzeria Uno, 22 John F. Kennedy St. 
(formerly Boylston St.), 497-1530. Open 
Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 1 
a.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 2 a.m. Fully 
licensed. ; under $6. No reserva- 
tions. No credit cards. Chicago-style 
pizza. 
S&S Deli-Restaurant-Bar, 1334 
Cambridge St., 354-0620. Open Mon 
through Sat. from 7 a.m. to midnight, and 
on Sun. from 8 a.m. to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. No credit cards. American, deli. 
Souper Salad, the Garage, Harvard 
Sq., 497-6689. Open seven days from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. MC, 
Visa. American. 
Ta Chien, 18 Eliot St., 491-3900. Open 
Sun. through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. 
No license. Range: $4 to $7. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Mandarin 
and Szechuan. Dim sum on Sat. and 
Sun: from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Vintage, 14c Eliot St., 492-8111. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 11 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: $6 to $14. No 


123 MT. AUBURN STREET 
IDGE, MA 
617-576-0669 


OPENING SOON ... 


CAFE & CABARET 


Serving Lunch & Dinner 
111 Dartmouth Street 


Massachusetts 02116 
(617) 437-7171 


Open 7 days till midnight 
338-8586 
Breakfast served 8 am to midnight 

Lunch served till 3:30 pm 
Dinner served till 12 raidnight 
Open Mon. ——_ Sat. 
8 am till 
Sundays 11 am till idnight 


Children’s Menu — 
11 am to6 pm 


1am 2 pm $695 


$7.95 Sun.; a Tues. 
5 pm till 8 pm 


33-37 Stuart St. 
Boston, Mass. 





reservations. Appropriate attire. AE, MC, 
Visa. New England nouvelle cuisine. 

Wei Ta, 95 Winthrop St., 492-8555. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 
p.m. No license. Range: $4 to $7. 
Reservations accepted. AE, MC, Visa. 
Mandarin and Szechuan. Dim sum on 
Sat. and Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


BROOKLINE, NEWTON 


Chartey’s Eating and Drinking 
Saloon, Chestnut Hill Mall, 964-1200. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 
12:30 a.m. Open on Sun. from 5 to 11 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $4 to $12. No 
reservations. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
American. 
Coffee Connection, 61 Union St., 
Newton Centre, 332-7086. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open on 
Sun. from 12:30 to 5 p.m. No license. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. MC, 
Visa. Coffee specialities. 

| Seafoods, 43 Boylston St., 
Chestnut Hill, 277-7300. Open Mon 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and 
on Sun. from noon to 10 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No reserva- 
tions. Oyster bar open seven days to 
midnight. AE, CB, DC. Fresh seafood. 

i Garden, 1366 Beacon St., 

Brookline, 277-1012. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from noon to 10:30 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. to 11:30 p.m. Open on Sun 
from 4 to 10:30 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations ac- 
cepted. MC, Visa. Mandarin, Szechuan 


EXURBIA 
Baby Watson, Teele Sq., Somerville, 
625-1515. Open seven days from 6:30 
a.m. to 11 p.m. No license. Range: under 
$6. No reservations. No credit cards 
Baked goods, cheesecake, sandwiches 
Le Bocage, 72 Bigelow Ave., Water- 
town, 923-1210. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 8 to 11 p.m. Open on Fri. and 
Sat. from 5:30 to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: over $10. Reservations ac- 
cepted. AE, MC, Visa, personal checks. 
French. 
Chariey’s Eating and Drinking 
Saloon, South Shore Plaza, Braintree, 
848-0200. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. to 11 p.m. Open on Sun. from 4 
to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $5 to 
$11. No reservations. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. American. 
The Front Page, Thompson Sa., 
Bunker Hill Mall, Charlestown, 242-5010. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. 
to midnight. and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 
midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $7 to 
$15. No reservations. Proper dress 
required. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
American. 
Memory Lane Food and Drink, | 
Memory Lane, Somerville, 623-3346. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. 
to midnight, and on Sun. from noon to 
midnight. Fully licensed. Range: under 
$7..Reservations accepted. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. American. 
Peasant Stock, 415 Washington St., 
Somerville, 354-9528. Open Tues. 
through Fri. arid on Sun. from noon to 2 
p.m. Open Mon. through Sat. from 6 to 
10 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
$6 to $10. Reservations required for 
large parties and on ‘musical evenings” 
(Mon. through Thurs.). Personal checks 
accepted with |.D. international. 
Restaurant » 298 Beacon 
St., Somerville, 876-4470. Open Tues. 
through Thurs. and on Sun. from 4:30 to 
10 p.m. Open on Fri. and Sat. from 4:30 
to 11 p.m. No license. Range: $5 to $17 
Reservations accepted. MC, Visa. In- 
donesian. 

Salad, South Shore Plaza, 
Braintree, 843-4658; and Burlington Mall, 
Burlington, 229-2223. Both locations 
open Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m. Beer-and-wine license at 
Braintree location. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. AE, MC, Visa accepted at 
Braintree location. American. 

Towne Lyne House, Pie. |, Lynnfield 
592-6400. Open seven days from 11:45 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. Range 
over $10. Reservations accepted. Proper 
dress required. AE, MC, Visa. American 


Lunch specialties of cold soups, 
sandwiches, salads and Viennese 
pastries in our European style cafe. 


CAFE AVVENTURA 


North End Style Pizza . .. Here in Harvard Square 
S 


10% off all orders with student ID 
36 JFK St. (In The Garage) 491-5311 


Book Store 
Carte 


Monday thru Saturday 8 am to 11 pm 


Enjoy Great Chinese food? 
Discover... 


BOSTON 


390 Comm. Ave 
Free Garage Parking 


536-0420 
CAMBRIDGE 


149 Alewife Brook Pkwy 
Luncheon Served Daily 


491-5377 


WE 
DELIVER! 


Boston location only - $2.50 minimum delivery charge 
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Freshly prepared Northern Italian cuisine in a most 
charming atmosphere 


Selected as one of Anthony Spinazzola’s favorite restaurant. 
— The Boston Globe, Nov. 1982 
Best Cambridge italian Restaurant. 
—Boston Magazine, 1979, 1980, 1981 


yf tm, (. 4! Qn 2m ay (ES 2) “Se EFS 


YOU WANT A GOOD DELI 
GO TO NEW YORK, RIGHT? 
NOPE. 


@ Great weekend brunch specials 

®@ Old World deli lunches 

@ Imported beer & wine 

@ Dinner from delightful appetizers 
to New York-style cheesecake. 


1334 Cambridge St., Inman Sq. 
7 a.m. to 12 p.m. Daily 354-0777 


EST. 1919 


The Perfect Place For Dinner 


Come to our house, a beautiful colonial mansion 
overlooking picturesque Lake Suntaug. 


Towne Lyne House Restaurant 
celebrating our 45th year 


Rte. 1, Peabody, Lynnfield Line 592-6400 
Open 11:45-10:00 p.m., 7 days a week AE-MC-VISA 


RESTAURANT 


A blend of 
Mid-Eastern & 
American Cuisine 
Live Band and 
Belly Dancing 
Friday & Saturday 


Evening 
Open daily 11 am- 11pm 


SPECIAL y] 


LUNCHEON 
BUFFET 


Mon.-Fri. 11 am - 3 pm F : R 
Dinner Monday-Thursday 
4pm till7 pm 
When 2 dinners are 
purchased, receive lower 
price dinner free 
(with this ad) 


CAN EAT 


$495 


Complimentary glass 
of wine with this ad. 


Expires 11/3/83 


344 Walnut St. 
Newtonville, MA 
(617) 244-9100 


AMPLE FREE PARKING 


€86l Bt HAGOLOO ‘OM NOILOAS ‘XINZOHd NOLSO@ 3H 





SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL COPS 


“COPY COP’ COPY COP’ COPY COP’ COPY COP 
“HEADQUARTERS” “PRECINCT 2” “PRECINCT 3” “PRECINCT 4” 
(OPPOSITE (NEAR STATE) (NEAR FILENES) (NEAR SCHOOL ST.) 
PRUDENTIAL) 13 CONGRESS ST., 85 FRANKLIN ST., 260 WASHINGTON ST., 
815 ya ST., 367-9267 451-0233 367-3370 
-9267 
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CALL THE COPS FOR BOSTON’S FINEST VALUE 
IN PRINTING AND COPYING 


J. EVERETT COLLINS CENTER 
for the Performing Arts 


Shawsheen Road, Andover, MA 


PRESENTS THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY 


HANK BALLARD 
CLASSIFIED THE VALENTINOS 


WE 


“—" THE CRYSTALS /[ 


The Boston Phoenix is 


making classified 
advertising better for 
you. We guarantee that 
if your ad in the For 


Sale, Roommates or 

many other categories Fy 

doesn't work after you 

bought it in advance for : 

two consecutive weeks 
a ae 


... we will keep running 
it FREE. Not just for 
one more week, but un- 
til it works. All you have 
to do is call and tell us { 


to rerun your ad. The Your Hosts 
guarantee applies to 


any non-commercial ad Cheryl Ann ale vei 


for a single transaction. —- 


Now THAT’s a guaran- / 
tee. FREE until it works. 
THE Guarantee. 


THE 
GUARANTEED 


ep ONE PERFORMANCE ONLY 


gee Saturday, November 12, 9:00 PM 
FROM All seats reserved: $12.50, $10.50. 
25h Tickets now on sale at the J. Everett Collins Center for the Performing Arts Box 
Pheenix Office and: all TACKETAGN outlets 617-720-3450; Garnicks Music Store, 54 
call Middlesex St., Lowell MA; Daddy’s Junky Music Store, locations in Salem, 
267-1234 Nashua, Manchester, and Portsmouth, N.H. 
For general information, call 617-729-9470 





“How much did you pay for 
your last pair of jeans?” 


$28. $35. $45. Well, you didn't have to. And that's only the beginning. Our 20% to 
Because Marshalls has hundreds of pairs of 60% everyday savings are storewide! From pro- 
jeans for less. In fact, 20% to 60% less than maker running shoes to designer tees and jackets. 
department and specialty store regular prices. In styles from prep to new wave. 
Oh, but yours are “designers’’? No problem. So whether you're dressing for frisbee on the 
Marshalls has racks of top brand name and quad or dinner in town, you can get in style at 
designer jeans. Labeled, with logos... straight leg Marshalls... for less. 
or boot cut.. for as little as 9.99 to 24.99. 


MAarsSinallis 


Brand Names for Less! 


e BEDFORD e CANTON e CHELMSFORD e DANVERS ¢ FRAMINGHAM 
__ @ FRANKLIN e HINGHAM e HYANNIS ¢ LEOMINSTER ¢ MARLBORO 
Ga} 4° MARSHFIELD e MEDFORD e NEWTON e READING ¢ SO. WEYMOUTH 
VISA e SWAMPSCOTT e TEWKSBURY 


© open Monday thru Saturday 9:30a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 








® open Sunday 12 nomn to 6 p.m. 
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The Puzzle... 


#363 On the carpet 


Five rooms and at least a dozen pieces of furniture have left 
their impressions on the rug at the right. 

We'd like you to separate the rooms with solid lines and then 
number them, thus: 1) living room; 2) bedroom; 3) bathroom; 4) 
dining room; and 5) studio. 


Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle, Boston Phoenix, 100 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 
02115) by noon on the Monday following the issue date. Phoenix 
employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #361 


More than 75 percent of our readers correctly identified the 
monarchs in Crowned. King Vidor, King of Country (Rock and roll, 
Jazz, etc.), King Crimson, King Viad, King Creole, and Peking (?) 
were not among them. 

The correct solutions were: 1) King Crab; 2) (Davy Crockett) 
King of the Wild Frontier; 3) Nat King Cole (‘‘Chestnuts roasting on 
an open fire,” and ‘‘Mona Lisa, Mona Lisa’); 4) Stephen King; 5) 
B.B. King; 6) (boxing promoter) Don King; 7) Old King Cole (a pipe, 
Brynner)" three fiddles); 8) The King and | (or King of Siam, Yul 
Bryini-) 9) Bille Jean King; 10) Martin Luther King Jr.; 11) Burger 
King; and 12) King Kong (the Empire State Building). 

T-shirts to the following for their crowning achievements: 
1) Bill Harding, Bridgewater 
2) Debbie Lee, Billerica 
3) Bill Wells, Braintree 
4) Mary Heroux, Attleboro 
5) David Tracer, Waltham 
6) David MacLeod and friends, Maynard 
7) Sally Seymour, Boston 
8) Douglas Brown, Woburn 
9) Donald Schemack, Wakefield 
10) Cindy Bily, Somerville 


+ Personal . a 
Dereon Counseling - Hypnosis 


ANDREW E. SCHWARTZ, M.A. 
Counseling Psychology 
Training Available 


APPROACH TO 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
. to educate yourself 
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THE 
COUNSELING GROUP 
576-0889 


Individual, Couple & 
Group Psychotherapy 
Consultation te Therapist 
In Harvard Square 
1130 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, MA 02138 


FEEDING OURSELVES 
an effective alternative to dieting 


* PSYCHOLOGY OF WEIGHT LOSS 
* BEHAVIORAL CHANGE TECHNIQUES 
* MOVEMENT THERAPY 


Individual Counseting Available 
Register now for October groupe 


cat 661-3727 tor more dotaite 


The way people react when you tell them 
you're pregnant isn’t important. 
The way you feel about it is. So if you’re 
pregnant and not so sure you 
want to be, talk to us. Our counselors 


A private practice devoted 

to reproductive medicine. 

Because with some matters 

it's privacy that counts. 

Free Pregnancy Testing 

- Pregnancy Termination 

Birth Control 

* Premenstrual Syndrome 
Reasonable fees. Evening hours. 

1297 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 02146 
(at Coolidge Corner) 


731-0060 


are specially trained to help 
you make the decision that’s right 
for you. Call 738-6210. 
Preterm. The most experienced 
reproductive health care center in 
the Northeast: 


preterm 


A licensed non-profit health care facility. 1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146 
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COPING WITH 
TEENAGE 
SEXUALITY: 


Health Services 
Vocational Counseling 
Free Pregnancy Testing 
Life Planning 
St. Margaret’s Hospital 
for Women 
Family Life Services 
90 Cushing Ave., 
Boston, MA 02125 
436-8600, ext. 224 


CAMBRIDGE 
WOMEN’S 
HEALTH 


A PRIVATE MEDICAL OFFICE 
¢ abortions to 20 weeks 
by d&e 
¢ laminaria 
¢ office sterilization 


617) 776-6660 
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(617) 536-3300 
437 Boylston St., 
Boston MA 
A private medical office - not a clinic. 


Pregnant... ? 


Free pregnancy testing 
Counseling 
Abortion service 


the 
crittenton 
782-7600 Clinic 


A non-profit licensed 
reproductive health care center 


10 Perthshire Rd.. Boston, 
Massachusetts 02135 617/782-7600 





Take a break from the hectic pace 
of everyday living... 

ase leave the pressures 
@ of work and school 


behind. Just 60 minutes at the Aqua Retreat Center 
will leave you feeling more relaxed and refreshed 
than you ever thought possible. 


Hydro-Massage Switch Music Switch Light Switch 


Our floatation tanks — 
<S which hold about ten inches of 
warm Epsom salt-concentrated water — provide a 
soothing, restful environment free from the distractions 
of light and sound. 
Whether you're a business executive, a professional 
athlete, a college student or a senior citizen, 
relaxation floating can help you feel better and deal 
more calmly and effectively with everyday problems. 
And floating is more than 2 rif 
just q great way to rel ax’ inside and outside of tank 
hospitals now use it to 
treat tension headaches, 
chronic pain...even high 
blood pressure. 
Discover why New 
Englanders are getting 
into floating. Come in today for a tour of the center or 
call 787-3511 for our free brochure, or directions. 


—~ Aqua Retreat Center 
214 Market Street, 787/- b5 Brighton, MA 02135 
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lassifieds 


CATEGORY 
INDEX 


Opportunity 
Situations Wanted 
Resumés 
Volunteers 


AUTOMOTIVE 27 
Domestic 


Foreign 

Vans & Trucks 
Cycles 

Tires 

Auto Services 


REALESTATE 2 


Rooms to Rent 
Seasonal Rentals 
Studios 

Sublets 


MISCELLANY 30 

Late Ads 
All Categories 

Barter Basket 
Bulletins 
Legal Notices 
Lost & Found 
Occult 
Pets 
Skiing 
Travel 
Wanted 


EDUCATION 30 
Acting 
Arts & Crafts 
Dance 
Health 
Language 
Martial Arts 
Meditation 
Photography 
Sports 
Miscellaneous 


SERVICES 30 
Academic Services 
Answering Svcs. 
Artists’ Services 
Business Svcs. 
Children 
Counseling 
Dating 
Delivery 
Health 
Home Services 

Carpenters 
Construction 
Painters 
Miscellaneous 
Legal Services 
Movers 
Party 
Piano Tuning 
Rides 
Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE 


Furniture Odds & 
Ends 
Photography 
Yard Sales 


MUSIC 31 
Audio Visual 
Gigs 
Instruction 
Instruments 
Musical Services 
Records and 


GIVE ENOUGH 
INFORMATION... 


People today want 
to know ali they can 
before they respond 
to an ad. They want to 
know all the benefits 
of what they purchase. 
Especially the PRICE. 
Not listing all you can 
in your ad will cause 
the ad to run lo 
with fewer results. 
brand names for extra 
pulling power. 


MAKE IT 
STAND OUT... 


Use BOLD and 
CAPITAL letters to set 
off your ad copy. They 
will attract additional 
responses and will 
heip your classified to 
work much quicker 
and more effectively. 


3 


DON'T USE 
ABBREVIATIONS! 


Except in Personal 
ads where they are 
often necessary, ab- 
breviations turn off pro- 
spective responses. 
P&P, WW, AC and FPC 
may be clear to you, 
not to many of our 
readers. Most of them 
will not take the time to 
figure them out. Re- 
search shows that 42% 
of the readers didn't 
know what WSW tire 
meant. 


4 


PLACE IT 
FOR MORE THAN 
ONE WEEK... 


Take advantage of 
the GUARANTEE 
where it applies (see 
index) or place your 
commercial ad for 
more than one inser- 
tion. One survey 
showed that more 
than 50% of our 
advertisers received 
the majority of their 
responses after the 
second appearance of 
their ad. 


Classified 
Department 


367 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 
02115 


267-1234 


The terms Male and 
Female are used for 
the convenience of the . 
reader. Sex dis- 
crimination is illegal 
unless a bona fide oc- 
cupational qualifi- 
cation is stated. 


. 267- 1608 


how being held for 
roles in silent flim The Acts of 
Light- Wanted Afro-M 


1-M 1- 
irs) Cal 208-5648 


BRO way' BABIES 

Dance grams, is 
looking for Lago for 
striptease grams. No nudity. 
Must have car, Call between 
3-5 Mon-Fri 451-9292 


REACH 390,000 
PROSPECTS 
EACH WEEK 


TO PLACE 
YOUR AD 


CASH 


Excellent pay, food 
and lodging for in- 
dividuals 18 years 
of age or older to 
participate on med- 
ically supervised 
testing of various 
pharmaceutical 
products. Conve- 
niently located on 
the T. For complete 
information call: 


522-0303 


IDEAL FOR STUDENTS 
INTERESTED IN 
REHABILITATION 


Full and part time 
positions available 
working as a Nursing 
Assistant in a team 
dedicated to the re- 
habilitation of brain 
injured young adults 
and adults. 


Must possess a de- 


99-111 Chestnut Hill Ave. 


Brighton, MA 02135 
——— 


! 
DADDY WARBUCKS! | 


All adult roles avail flexible 
reh sched Jan Prod 
664-3949 or 475-7511 


MIME The Mirage School's 
Pag Ay 2 

24. Call now for 
School brochure 429-8062 


Next Move Classes. 
See Ad Under 


STRA 
The Melrose Or- 


actin writing, “com 
267-5900 


Demand 
On-Camera 
Training for TV Work 
New classes 
starting Oct. 24 
Call now to reserve your 
place 
Eleanor Lenke 


267-1304 


ACTORS, 
ACTRESSES 


Shine on Stage 
Private Coaching 


« British/American 
techniques 

« Auditions, character 
work 


JUNE JUDSON 


(Director, Actress) 
Theatre in Process Studio 
267-1053 


OWN YOUR OWN 
Jean-sportswear, infant- 
Preteen, Ladies , 
Combination, Ac- 
cessories, or Large Size 
store. National brands: 
Jordache, Chic, Lee, Levi, 
Vanderbilt, Izod, Gunne 
Sax, Esprit, Brittania, 
Calvin Kiein, Sergio 
Valente, Evan Picone, 
Claiborne, Healthtex, 300 
others. $7900 to $24,900 
for inventory, airfare, 
training, fixtures, grand 

, Otc. Mr. Keenan 


One year 


CRT a plus. Send resume to Dept. AB 


oMlBA COMER ay 


10/17 &18 7-Opm 
clans 227-2927 


ulus INFO MTNG | 
Sun. “ors. 1 ere 


up all 
counts Call Chuck 876-2097 


FOODS 
Store. te grocery 
t line, 


So ucy Realtors 
617-842-2818 


Recording Studio 8Trk As 
going Business 247-4186 


Temp. Part Time Assignment 
to classical record sales 
manager. Must have light 
typing and dictation 
skilis,personable on phone + 
organized, 


business prefered. 
Call Dave Weyner 933-8155 


Seema ema 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
To $240 “a veee @x- 
work enter Sue on I nee 38 


Career C Consus 
237-1313 


[SEXY VOICES 


Ladies with vivid” im- 
agination wanted for 


‘| stimulating phone con- 


versation work with 
adult telephone service 
company. Choose your 
own hours-work at 
home. Call Mr. Stevens 
at 738-0886 weekdays. 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide replies 
to an ad should be 
directed to a Phoenix 
box number. The 
Phoenix is not re- 
quired to hold, deliver 
or forward flyers or 
other unsolicited mat- 
ter. 


RESUMES 
PRINTED 


Retyped or typeset b 
COPY COP at 81 

Boyiston St., (opposite the 
Prudential) 267-9267. 13 
Congress St., (near State 
St.), 367-2738. 85 Franklin 
pT sg Rp mis By 
451 4 lashing- 
ton St., (near School St.) 
367-3370. Selection of re- 
sume papers and 
matching envelopes. 
Open evenings and 


a ee ey 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Responsible and people-oriented individual needed for 


’ to transport 
Pi THE BOSTON = 


100 Mass. Ave., 
Boston, MA 02115 
Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


Alcoholism recovery home 
seeks experienced 


COPY CTR 
CUSTOMER’ REP 
Growing printing 


oe cock eneanhe ton 
line customer service - 
with 
Retail 
and/ > with 
‘or exp. 
oer Kodak 150 or 
relaited high speed copyers 
req. Competitive wages 
career op- 
with a 
co. Call Personne! at 
451-0235 


“SS for sg oe 
Supplier. Must know 
and 
ea poe 
Apply At t Savenors Supply 
90 Kirkland, St. Cam- 
cheap ten calle tense 
EXP CARPENTER 
intelligent,at 


trans. Please call 647-1927 


GOVERNMENT JOBS- 


7-6000 Ext. R-1953 


PICTURE FRAME 
SHOP: 2 
POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 

1 Wood-Metal Production 
a Salesperson. Fulitime, 


estab Custom Frame Shop. 
Call Robert 262-0787 


PLACE RUNAWAY 


DISCRIMINATION 
9 to 5, Boston’s Working 
Women’s Organization con- 
cerned with wage, promo- 
tional and discrimination Is- 
sues, is now hiring. 


Prong ene Conti neces 


Call 423-3253 


Be Self Employed 
EXOTIC OILS 
TURN YOUR SPARE 


paid 
$4.00/hr. with fre- 
quent raises. Many 


ning & weekend hrs. 
with occ. day work 
avail. Help us conduct 
public opinion polls 
and marketing re- 
search studies from 


our offices. 
For more info., call 

4 p.m. at Re- 
search Analysis Corp. 


GREENPEACE 
international environmental 


—— seeks com- 


to our work on 
disarmament, toxics 
shelf 


outercontinental 
issues. Will train-earn 
$150-200 weekly hours 
2:30-9:30 call Ken or Cathy 
at 542-7052 


Male Coli Grad for Dist Youth 
H Sq Rim in Exch 868-0649 


Hazardous waste manage- 
ment firm wants dynamic 
versatile environmentally re- 
person for inter- 
oenres market- 
ony ore position 
‘com for Very 
cea. Cal Kelly at 
825-9045 for 


ae exp 
hour Call 277 M-F 10-3 


ener yi 
pw arner p 
FEMALE MODEL 
Wanted by serious amateur 
apher. May trade 
for portfolio Call 
427-122 
MAKE MONEY WORKING 
AT HOME . Be flooded with 
offers. Detaiis,rush 
stamped,addressed 


envelope to L.Carpenter 779 
Broadway, 02144 


Masseuse wanted, ex- 
reter 


PB rey earnings. 


547-9179 


NEEDED 
To do deliveries on bike in 
Boston . Call 266-9533 


Needed-mature, resp M/F to 
= mornings w/disabied 

on Beacon Hill hrs 
7/730 930/10arn M-F Cail 
M-F David 367-1696 after 6 


NEED MONEY 
FOR COLLEGE 


. you 
GUARANTEED. 
Award 5 
and Graduate Aid 


avaliable. Call or write todayy 


ACADEMIC DATA 
RESOURCES 

P.O. BOX 150 
WOBURN, MASS 01801 
617-938-8737 


NIGHT AIDE 
Boston Center For Adult 
Education approx 15 hours 
per week Tues-Thurs 
4pm-lipm every other 
weekend-mornings $3.75 
per hour call Jeff at 
542-1029 


WE WILL TRAIN 


Join MHHI Volunteer Night 
Counselor Team. Exc on- 
the-job training & super- 
vision. Gain exper in haif- 
way/corrections/counseli 
fields. $25 per 8 hr 
stipend. a eS 
internship siots avail. Cali 


* 437-1864 today. 


JAIL THE 
POLLUTERS! 
tone snr ae 
te) ate 
tion and ost p aid for it. 

Water is now Y hin 
ing entire Boston 


“| Outreach staff to build 


national toxics coali- 
tion. Exc. training, trav- 
el & adv. . Coast 


-10 p.m. $8300- 
$12. p00 fy. call 


(Correct Phone #) 
227-1020 


fy... oe 
thietic 
Studen' 


. Resp. 
suping nites, enforcin 
indep & to learn. Call 
R.Recchi 10 


erenced pernter a 
able for interior work, 
meticulous 


workmanship, 
reasonable rates. Call 
566-3262 


part time work. Hours 
5:30-9:30PM Mon thru Fri. 
Call Lisa 542-1323 between 
3&7PM 


pny py ey 
work in oak infant 
feeding/work' mother sur- 
vey. Hours: Tue-Fri 6-9PM & 
Sat anytime. $7/hour. 

or 661-9244 eves 


ry Tight 2 


Busy Harvarg Seta hop 


ow 
at 130 Mass A’ 


Enon Fee 0 FRAT 


Mate. Part time. Flex. 
Call 536-6155 anytime. 


Preppere. an AINTERE y+ 
needed, part 
work available, sbie, call 901-5082 


Benefits Career Change 
Consultants 237-1313 


STUDENTS start your own 
business! invest only 4 
Call days 10-3 787-4464 
TELEPHONE SALES 
REPS 
Boston Shakespeare Co. 
Sales 


Part time eve pstns avail 
through Sept. Salary plus ex- 
cel comm call Candace at 
267-5630. 


TYPISTS 
25-30 hours/week in Cam- 
bridge Office must type 80+ 
WPM call 864-6693 


WAITRESSES 
AND DOORMEN 


Wanted for Youth oriented 
Cambridge Music Bar. 
Please call after 10 am 
547-3233 


WANTED young energetic F 
for housekeeper & compa- 
handicapped 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 
such material. 


RARRRRRBRARARRRARABBRARAA 


ENDANGERED 
S) od =A OF | = 
NEED YOU! 





motivated. 
volunteer, human 
service or organ. Drivers Lic 
min typing $11,000 
bsg oy | send resume: 


Piace 32 Rutiand St. Boston 
02118 no calls 


P/T ADMIN ASST FOR 


fects. 244-0390 


RECOVERED 


BULIMICS WANTED 
Have you had bulimia- the 


binge eating syndrome and 
recovered from it? A 
Harvard research will 
on os to interview re- 

‘ed individuals. Please 


call 855-2911 
yl & Local Reps 
to distribute 


on py ~ + campuses. Part- 
time or more. . NO sales. 
Commission plus piece 
work. A marge SSe+ 
= hr. : 
Passage, 500 Third Ave W 
pee ab WA 98119, 
ttn:Network (206) 282-8111 


= people, 

. Resume: 897 

es 139 

Person able to do house 
Cali Steve Bass 

492-4705 info need trans 


ne eaenammatr 
SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


mate to 
Yacht to Florida from Boston 
Charies Kennedy 963-1602 


| would like your help in a 
research project. if inter- 
ested please send political, 
personal,newsworthy ex- 
perience in detail dating ‘60- 
‘70s Box 5499 


Recent graduated of in- 
tensive recording arts pro- 
gram desires position will re- 
locate anywhere 301 
Grangehalird Dalton MA 
01226 413 684-1173 


jesumes ers ex- 
pertly prepared. AccuType 
267-8063 


ae 
VOLUNTEERS 


unteers to participate in 
studies of treatments for Re- 
current tal herpes info 
735-4103 9am to 12 noon 


SEEKS 
unteers from now thru gala 
grand ‘open house 
on Oct. 22. Visit office at 196 
Harvard Ave, Suite 3 Aliston. 


NEED YOU 
House is 
looking for volunteers who 
like adolescents. Place 


House provides crisis inter- 
vention counseling and 


supportive environment. 
Please call after 6pm 
536-4181 


— RianaeesaaatES 
AUTOMOTIVE 


TITEL 8 
DOMESTIC 
s 


A Classic $1950 661-1374 or 
497-4024 


rust Perfect 
ing $675 628-8288 
1978 Dodge Orani hatchbk 
4spd 55K miles Dk Green 
asking $2100 Call.391-1917 
Great Carft 
pans psf Omni 4 speed 


drive AM/FM 
$1250 734-6106 eves 


1978 Mercury Bobcat 48K 
pe gh 
AmFm 


shift excellent 
p+ By ‘$1800 427-7762 


1979 Ford Fairmont 6cyi, 
AT/PS/AC, 4 D sedan, good 
cond., new brakes, ask 
$2750 or B.O. Call 77: 


1980 Chevette, biue.4 dr, 4 
8p,37,000mi, ge interior + 
869.6147 daytime 671-7593 
: ime 671-7573 
Chandra in Slaorioa 


1980 Ford Fiesta 4 speed 


1962 J200 
2 dr., dk. gray, 4 cyl., 4 spd 
Exc. mileage plush interior 
gd sound sys. $4900 call 
after 6 or wknds 683-2013 


66 Pym Fury 4 dr Slant 6. 
Mech exc, body + ee 
Many new parts. $750/offer. 
Bill 253-3 120,492-4450. 


73 Mercury Comet 4 door. 
New brakes,exhaust sys- 
tem,radiator.$700 or best of- 
fer 536-7447 after Spm 


74 Mercury Capri 6 Cyi auto 
trans AM/FM stereo cass 
sunroof new tires great cond 
must sell! $1500 or BO Call 
389-8900 


GO AWAY FOR 
THE WEEKEND 


Rent a new Buick Skylark or 
Regal for *49.95 
from Friday to Monday. 


All cars have a/c. 


accepted. 


Economical on gas. 
Unlimited mileage in N.E. 
All major credit cards 


CALL FOR RESERVATIONS 
325-4700 


US Rt. 1 on Boston/Dedham 
— 1575 VFW Parkway 
Take Orange Line to Forest 


NISSAN 280 ZX 
2 seat 


Minor floor work, ext/int 
— 783-1934 


—— Pinto auto 4 cyir 
great on gas needs work get 


ting company car best offer 
call Rick 720-1313 or 
769-5429 


1974 BEST OFFER 
Coronet 4 door good 
ition must be seen 
$1250 or best offer 536-2203 
after 4pm 


CHEVY CHEVETTE 1979 2 
dr hatch automatic am/fm rw 
defog light blue biack inter 


snows runs grt must sell 

$2300/bo 965-1975 eves 
78 FORD FAIRMONT 

Station dark blue 6 cy! 


radials 7 mi runs weil 1 
owner $1950 438-0951 

FORD PINTO-wagon 76 new 
tires, battery exhaust clutch 
alt snow tires $850 evenings 
449-3562 


Ford Pinto Wgn 1973 $300 
excellent 


$950 1975 LANCIA BETA 
5speed $1100 237-4423 
Moving must sell both 


1970 VW Bestie. Body and 


erville 776-7072 


solid body from Calif 
AM/FM, sunroof, snows 
$1600 Somerville 776-7072 


1971 TR6 mech maintained 


offer 522-4961 
1971 VW Bug 86K semi-auto 


OK” B00 "tr bo 354-2879 


To inn FOE oe 
speed manual. 


original 1 

tained and reasonably 
7-0730 ex- 

tension 659 weekdays. 


1973 Opel Manta no rust! 
Am/tm cas, 4sp exc. cond- 


new carb brks muf. 72K re- [- 


able $1000 893-4132 
1974 Alfa Romeo 


1974 Toyota Corolla deluxe 
63K miles, auto trans. A/C, 
very reliable $800 862-4843 


1974 Triumph spitfire good 
cond 


overdrive 
$2400 736-' 
1976 MGB 


condition 
275-1837 


1977 ALPHA ROMEO 
SPIDER convertible, - 


aged, never seen winter. 
miles $6995/or trade 
— or 253-8841 ask 
lor 


1976 Renault LeCar 50k mi., 
42mpg, AM/FM. Excel. 
cond., $2,500, after 6:00 call 


266-8709 


feee vou’ 
Excel. cond. 

call for specs 266-7137 keep 
trying 

1981 Le Car 50000 mi am/fm 
cas rustprf michelins new ex- 
haust ex cond $2800 
661-2618 late eves 


‘ 1984 CORVETTE 


ully equiped for sale or 
lease cali 482-4100 ask for 
Jerry. 


ONVERTIBLE 
Volkswagon new brakes 
shocks tires muffler paint & 
new floor. Top 1 1/2 yrs old 
well cared for, runs well low 
mileage call after 5 489-2791 


GRAND OPENING OF OUR 
BOSTON/BROOKLINE VILLAGE 
LOCATION 


STANDARDS 
CLUTCHES 
AUTOMATIC 
FOREIGN 
DOMESTIC 


TRANSMISSIONS 
mom, CLIP COUPON & CALL NOW!!; 9m 05 


at the Boston/Brookline 
pes ne Restos 30, 1983 — 


ee 


_ ay it COUPON & CALL NOW!!=<e0ad 


ALL LEAS ial S ARE 


NOT CREATED EQUAL 


All — are based on air conditioned 
vehicles 


and fully accessorized 


344" 


Panta! x Wy ~ 


NISSAN 280 ZX 
2 + 2 Auto. 


T Tops 
Leather 


BOSTON DATSUN, INC. 


mesial SHTC oe), AVE 


JUNCT 


Pz a8 


1100 COMMC welt 


782-9600 


A 


NEW ENGLAND'S #1 OFFICIAL [Ns 
VOLUME DODGE CAR & TRUCK @imbestco. 


DEALERSHIP FOR 1979-80-81 & 82 


TRUCKS IN STOCK OR DUE IN 
TAKE YOUR PICK 
BUY ~- LEASE 


THERE ARE ADVANTAGES TO EACH: 
ASK US TO EXPLAIN: 


NO MONEY DOWN 


ON LEASE DEALS WHERE YOU WILL FIND THAT YOUR MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS ARE EVEN LOWER THAN IF YOU BUY. SINCE YOU PAY 
ONLY FOR THE TIME YOU USE THE VEHICLE. 


“Free” 50,000 mile-5 year power train warranty 
on all domestic New Dodge cars and Rampage trucks 


wo. LEASE 
a 4: 


NO MONEY DOWN 


NEW4]7 ARIES 2 DOOR 


TIE) 2", MELE 


NO MONEY DOWN 
delivered 


NEWSITWDAYTONA 3 DR. HATCHBACK 


eu $4 Tike PER 
SPECIAL ‘83 YEAR END SALE! 
NEW 1983 CHALLENGER 2 DR. COUPE 


°7997 *169 


delivered NO MONEY DOWN 


NEW SHELBY CHARGER 3-DR. HATCHBACK 


>7999 °178 


NO MONEY DOWN 
delivered 


NEW 1983 600 EUROPEAN SPORT SEDAN 


*8973 py '199 ** 


NO MONEY DOWN 
delivered 


REFUNDABLE SECURITY DEPOSIT REQUIRED 
ON ALL LEASES OF THE ABOVE CARS. 
We will trade your car If you “buy” or buy your car 


if you lease for cash or a 
reduction of your monthly payments. 


Silver Lake Dodge 


234 WORCESTER ST., WELLESLEY 
On Route 9 - '2 Mile West of Route 128 @ 237-6150 


delivered 


nd 
~“ 


€861 ‘81 Y3GOLDO ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHI 
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‘78 FIAT SPYDER 
Perfect condition,new 
rebuilt 


days 482-4100. Ask for 
Jerry. 


BMW 2002 1971 part 
restored low bils- 
teins must sell today best 
reas offer 542-2628 


BMW 2002 1972. New 
{ clutch,shocks,radiator,rear 
end. Recent paint job. Exc. 
cond. inside + out. Must sell. 
$3295 Call 887-6515 
day,887-5278 eves 


BMW 320i 1978 excellent 
condition, sun-roof, 4- 
speed, a/c, quality 

stereo, bri new clutch, 
new exhaust, new Michelin 
tires. $8500. 927-2589 


Buick Electra-225 1971 4 dr 
sedan 455V8 w/ air, snow 
tires & CB radio gd cond bo 
Call Jeff after 6pm 876-5995 


CUTE LIL WAGON. 
75 Fiat 131 1 S engine rebit 


DATSUN 210 

Blue 1979 4-speed 2-door 
sedan Blaupunkt am-fm 
cassette fabric seats Good 
mileage requiar gas One 
owner, in = condition 
Asking $2250 call 527-8063 
leave msge 


DATSUN B210 


radials muffler & clutch Such 
a deal $2495 or best offer 
Steve 628-2855 


1977 DATSUN B210 5-sp 
hatch gd mi runs great exc 
maint reliable unctg gd bdy 
2100? 7392455 


FIAT-1974 Sport Spyder 
»Conv. good cond roll bar 
new top must sell owner left 
town $1500/BO 489-0513 


Fiat Spyder conv aoeat oe 
cond am fm cass 3: 
10am or lv mess 738-4447 


HONDA 77 ACCORD 
5 spd sun rf am/fm cass new 
batt fndrs exhst brks 78K 
$3000 call Ken days 
449-4600.899-9 189 eves 


HONDA ACCORD 1978 goid 


HONDA Accord 81 4dr, 5sp, 
39K mi, AM/FM, Theft alarm. 
$6500 523-6566 


HONDA prelude ‘81 prime 
cond. silver w/red int, 
AM/FM, moon roof, 53k 
miles. Best offer over 56,000 
744-3428 


75 JAGUAR 
2dr XJ6C 69,000mi., Ex- 
cellent condition, dark biue, 
camel interior leather. Mov- 
ing, must sell 846-8432 any- 
time $12,495.00 


LANCIA 79 Beta 


days 482-0440; 
965-2599 


Lancia Beta cpe 
sunroof am-fm leather in pwr 
win new ansa exhaust new 
clutch kilber radial tires exc 
cond $3800 472-0284 
749-4821 


Mazda 1981 626 2dr dix Sil- 
ver/biue 45K new tires, shks 
muf. exc cond 

Bruce 395-0865 or 926-3057 
inct Sat-Sun 12-5 


MAZDA RX7 GS 
1982 low mileage owner war- 
ranty Rusty Jones theft de- 
vices special hubcaps mint 
condition never seen a win- 
ter $10,500 or best offer 
after 7pm 776-5149 


OPEL 1977 4-spd, 
mites, well, 
snows,AM/FM w/cass. $900 
or BO 924-4810 eves 


OPEL KADET-1971 4 spd 


good mech, 
some rust. $1500 firm 
628-3693 


FIAT 131 1978 
auto trans A 

& rims $2800 OBO 
Call 661-0446 


Subaru 1978 2 door 4 speed 
excellent condition 
owner am/fm $2100 
334-3379 nites 


TOYOTA 74 Corona 4 door 
standard transmission. En- 
gine 


TOYOTA Celica GT Lftbk 78 
a/c, + tng dig & 


. Gd cond, 
mi $3000 725-3135 Kate 
TOYOTA CORONA 73 
= 74k new tires new 


brakes runs great "s808 


amtm 28 Se 
82 
Corona Deluxe- 


522-57: 
Toyota 
* 4Spd-Well 


*71-4D0Fr 
Maintnd-8 


7Kmi- 
—. Offer - 
442-01 


1972. Gold w/tan 
leather. Showroom 
condition. 29,000+ 
miles. With records. 
$8900. 
631-3913 or 


Volvo 144 70 std radiais new 
electical equip front end 
+batt new exaust runs gd 
825 or bo 625-1295 


VOLVO 164 
1972 runs well 5 
$1000 592-4112 


VOLVO-1973 4 cylinder 4 


Volvo 74 Wagon. Good 
Cond.w/snows,littie rust. 
Great family car.$2500 or bo 
Lynn 262-4857 eves 


VW Rab 81 ac am/fm 5 spd 
rustproofed very clean exc 
cond must sell 4295 or bo 
244-7316 


IT RUNS 
‘TIL IT WORKS 


VANS & 
TRUCKS 


is van interior 
80K new tives condition 


$2500 876-7874 


67 FORD Falcon window van 
gd tires eng brks over ail 95 
cond needs little work $6! 
787-0849 Corey 


81 DATSUN 4x4 KINGCAB 
Pickup w/jumpseats,roll- 
bar, fog lights, rear bump. 
And more. Only 14,500 mi. 
$8000 Call 625-7579 


or best reas. offer must sell 
immed 868-2893 


1982 Honda 250XL on-off 
excel cond driven only 8 mos 
3,000mi $1300 w/ backrack 
277-7838 


79 Suzuki 550E left over. 
Front/rear disks,alloy 


mag: 

cover mint condition only 
1700 mi $2500 firm 
Wakefield 245-8800 aft 5 


KAWA 650 '78 4 cyl new full 
dealer warantee biack w/ 
blue pinstripe $1300 or bo 
Call 527-1283 8-1 1pm 


eT STORCYoLe & VAN 

runs great 
$8000 1 4 31600 or bo 74 
VW bus 80000 mis new trs 
etc one owner 864-2484 


TO PLACE vam 
Classified 


BY MAIL, 


PLEASE 
SEE THE AD FORM 
ON THE LAST PAGE 


ALL 1bd $360 RE 232-0050 
ALL 3bd $575 htd 232-0050 


ON COMMONWEALTH 


A LUXURY 
RENTAL 
COMMUNITY 


SOS PALL WINTER 
Brand new units 
featuring fully- 
applianced kitchens, 
choice of ww, private 
balcony, 24-hr. 
security, indoor & 
outdoor pools, sauna, 
parking available. 


1 bdrm suite $600 
2 bdrm suite $800 
2 bdrm duplex $895 
1079 Commonweeith Ave., 


0 2 
ASTI ks 
OPPORTUNITY 


BEST DEALI!! 
BRIGHTON-nr Brookine-ige 
1bd clean bidg supt flexible 
lease best apt for $$'s $375 
htd BCR 566-2000 


BOS Beacon St. stu $325 
Wilk & Weish RE 739-2901 


Pos Tos-eanures 
rehabd ures 2 


brats 2br views of Boston Har- 
bor + skyline $300-500 htd. 
935-1590 889-1653 


BOSTON Northeast Area 
4bd mod kit-bath $640 util in 
Now $720 htd Owner Jim. 
Renovated 367-2166 Anytm 


BRI 2bd $575 RE 232-0050 


BRI 2bd porch $525 Wilk & 
Weish RE 739-2901 


BRI/ALL stu $345-400 1bd 
$395 2bd $545-625 3bd 
$720 Reservoir Re 277-0034 


BRIGH/RESERVOIR stu 


or 524-7190 


CHELSEA nr bus sny quiet 
3br plus Ivem dnrm kt prch 
$375 unht 889-0848 
clean 


CHELSEA unique 1 bdrm 
apts in completely restored 
brick buildi in historic 
waterfront district. Safe 
quiet street, security sys., 
Boston & Harbor views, 
decks, ceiling fans, wood fis, 
exp. brk & bms. Ample park- 
since reno. 
884-80 

CLEAN 2 BED 
BRIGHTON-Side St nr T + 
stores 3rd floor front ige 
rooms grt light $500 heated 

Com 566-2000 


DOR 3br —* 
Ashmont Statio abe: 
area. $400mo unht. 


yard steps to 
tation. Good 
Y een o unht. 


DOR 3br large yard st 
Ashmont Station. ood 
area. $400mo unht. 


DORCH-ASHMONT on T 
sunny 4 rooms + private 
sundeck. Gay owner occ. 
$425 heated. 288-1177 


DORCHESTER-Mt Ida rd 2 


ELEGANT! 
BRIGHT stu larger 
than 1bd elev supt deck 
Indry best bldg 566-2000 


FLOOR-THRU 
BROOKLINE-BRI huge quiet 
2bd Ig kit livnrm w bay win- 
dows ig pantry 3 unit bidg 
$545 htd BCR 566-2000 

J.P NR BRKLN 


NR HOSP & PARKS 
‘No Lease’- 1bd new paint 
hardwood firs $375 2bd 
$525 Re 267-6191 247-2354 


MALDEN-$600 unheated 
sunny 5 room in Vic- 
house oak floors wood 

stove marble mantie newly 

painted and papered large 
porch and yard near T owner 

occupied available 11/1 

491-6490 evenings and 

weekends 


NORTHESTN U 
ments all sizes now & 
11/1 htd Re 247-2354 


NR NORTHESTN 
Stu $265 1bd $340 2bd $495 
Now+ 11/1 Re 247-2354 


PARK DRIVE!! 
Studio $295 sunny 1 bd $375 
2 bd $500 heated supt BCR 
267-6191 247-2354 


QUIET 3 BDRM 
BROOKLINE-nr J.P Pond & 
hosps entire floor ownr occ 3 
Fam K closets 
$575 BCR 2000 


SO END near Copley 


yard Vict det $895 owner No 
Fee 353-1590 437-1229 


—————— 
SOUTH ENDIl!! 
Good selection cin stu 1 & 2 

bds BCR Re 267-6191 


TASTEFUL RENOV 
JP 2br,new 


carpet,prch, 
shops.$4 0+ utl.Call 
536-3 100day,524-4886eve 


WINCHESTER 3 bedroom 
duplex 7 rooms 11/2bath 
$750/month + utilities 
721-1527 


| tale 
APTS. WANTED 


COOL DUDE 
LOOSE MOOD 
LOFT SPACE 


like to live in and with all 
modern necessities. Cail 
Marty in the early am at 
262-5707 keep trying. 


$150 REWARD 
Seek nice 1 bdrm apt HARV 
SQ sing occup excel ref 
$325/mo pref 2 rms & kitch 
492-5422. 


HOUSE WANTED 
MEDF-WINCH-ARL-Camb- 
Lex stable group (9 years) of 
5 prof'ls seeks 5-7 bdrm 
house or apt. w/pkn, quiet. 
financially sec. good refer- 
ences 391-6705 


HOUSE WANTED 

MEDF-WINCH-ARL-Camb- 
Lex stable group (9 years) of 
5 prof'is seeks 5-7 bdrm 
house or apt. w/pkn, quiet. 
financially sec. good refer- 
ences 391-6705 


_ nvemmnraitettnener tec 
COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 


iano Stu am/pm 
731-4320 9-10am only 


OFFICE-FRESH PND 
Mental Health Prof's exc. 
loc. with pkg shared recep- 
tion area w/poss. to lease 
if continuous 
use, not req. 876-0027 


Psychotherapists. Hvd Sq. 
Wtg.rm. + consulting rm. 
avail eves + early morns. 
$125mo 576-1810 


Therapy Space avail Nov 1. 2 
1/2 days a week. Call Maire 
at 661-8412 


CONDOS 


Provincetown Sandcastie 
time share ocean front 


1/2 bath with attatched gar- 
age. Central air, full security 


with great style & i 
Unbeatable vaiuel!! 


Castle Working fireplace 
hardwood floors, walk to 

Sq. Under ordi- 
$52,000 Call 


try kitchen,full 
ry cht T mort £" 
$1100 
sated 282-0063 


Baja pp a 
furnished 


hour-San | Live better- 
cheaper! $600 mo. 
603-522-3884/(617) 
735-0579 


Wilimington 2 bdrm antique 
colonial on 1 acre.Exceiient 
location. $500 avail. 
11/1.767-3564 


Mexico 
‘acious villa. 


CENTRAL MAINE-Nice 
house, barn, land must 
$25,000 
207-948-2644 


MAINE A-frame on 


son retreat. Affordable 
21K. 623-7487 eves 


ene ne 
Property on 
MBTA line. 2 family 

6-6, all separate utilities. Un- 
attached variety store under 
lease. 3 car $127,000 
call 324-572 


THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 


Aliston 1M/F for Sbdrm 
house spacious quiet $180+ 
also imo security avail Nov1 
787-4346 


ALLSTON-Sbdrm veg coop 
seeks 1 person for Nov 1 
sublet rent option kids ok 
$170+ utils 787-0849 


ALLSTON household needs 
housemate $150 per month 
util not inc. Non smoker prof 
desired 782-6507 pm 


ARL-2M prof seek mature 
non-smkr (25+) Irg. hse. on 
quiet st. $250 +. day: 
661-1840 x2345 or 272-7070 
x649. eves: 643-4044. 


ARL 4bdrm co-op house 
seeks 1F, 1M 26+ prkg, nr 
trans, garden, no smkrs or 
pets. 646-6612 


ARL HTS avail Nov M/F prof 
2br dupix Park Ave area nr T 
$250 unht Call 


648-0570 eves/wknd 


ARLINGTON 1F 2M sk 1 prof 
F late 20's for 9rm hse, fpl yd 
d/d etc. $225+ Call eves 
648-6722 


ARLINGTON-2M 1F sk quiet 
prof. F to share sunny 8 rm 
apt we are 27-30, friendly, 
indep & non-smokers. House 
has porches pines lilacs, gar- 


Inct all utils 


ARLINGTON-4th wntd for 2 
attic rms in 10 rm hse must 
be esy-gng but resple, frndly 
but enjy privcy $200+ 
646-8945 


ARLINGTON-M28 -40 to join 
warm cooperative grp of 6 
professionals 1 bdrm + light 
airy study avail in spacious 
Victorian hse, fpri, w+d, pkg, 
yard.Near T, Spy Pond, ten- 
nis cts.No cigs/pets. $139 + 
approx $65 utils. 643-6951. 


AUT VICT 
WEST SOMERVILLE-2 prof 
F seeK hsemate for beaut 
spac Vict yrd pkg T no cigs 
all utiis $325 Nov 1 eves 
625-3892 


BELMONT hill 1M/F to share 


w/2M Iking for a quiet indep 
person who is interested in 
frndly interaction no pets 
$300+ util avi 11/1 489-4588 
10-noon, eves 


Beimont share house on T 10 
min to HSquare Park quiet 

brm 225mo Chris or 
Barry 3332 


FOR THE Di CERNING 
BELMONT/WA 
Irg comfortable aed AL Ne 7 


BROOKLINE-F 29+ wanted 
for friendly cooperative 


We're omnivorous 


& a large elegan' 
$300/mo incis utils. No more 
pets please 731-5260 
6-9pm. 


BROOKLINE large house 

Corner. 2F 1M 
seek 4th 5 incl heat park- 
ing 739-5079 


BROOKLINE leftist feminist 
hsehid of 4 Fs, 2 Ms (ages 
25-37), 2 kids (2,5) sks 
hsemt. We shr meais, friend- 
ship. $195+ utils. No > 
pets. Call 739-0008 
6pm- 


Burlington Center- Young 
professional for sunny 
bedroom with . Gi- 
ant living room with 4 foot 
fireplace, dining room with 
fireplace, large modern 
kitchen. $350/mo_ includes 
utilities. Call 273-3008 


CALIF STYLE 


standing frples + 65 ft swim- 
ming pool, ig sauna, ig 
steambath, hot tub,billards 
rm, in andoutdoor bars and 
grills, sunny den, card rm, 
Japanese garden, ig loaded 
kitch, formal dining rm, indry 
rm. Total luxury.No pets. Lg 
Private bdrm suite w/ bath 
and use of all common 

$420+shared utils 566-7402 


CAMB/Porter Sq Rm in in- 
dep but coop hsid Vict:2 kit 2 
bath yd & prchs $225 inci all 
628-5468 


CAMBRGE M or F sunny hse 
5 min wik Harv Sq. Firepi, 
w/d, d/d, garage. $297 mo. 
Avail 11/1 497-0629 eves 


Cambridge 2F 2M 2 cats sk 

1F or M 27+ for congenial 

new Sbr shr veg meais, 

chores $180+ no tobacco 
5539 


IT’S THE 


LAW 


PEP RBI cs 

You cannot be denied 
housing because of race. 
color, creed, sex. na- 
tionality, age or marital 
Status 

Equal opportunity and 
fair Nousing laws guaran- 
tee your rights to con- 
sider any home or apart- 
ment that is publicly of- 
fered anywhere 

Know your rights The 
law Is ON your side 

Greater Boston Real Estate Board 


CAMBRIDGE near Harvard 


$297 mo+ util. 
eves 275-4430 days ask for 
David P 


ccinihaaipeidiiemertneiamaeananaea 
CAMB 1F 25+ coop hs w/ 2F 
3M nr Porter Sq 547-6069 
avail 9/15 no smoke no pets 
diverse humorous & indep 


CAMB. 1M/F 28+ to join 2F 
1M in non-veg semi-coop in 
NoCamb Hv dog/2 birds Pref 
s Avail 11/1 $175+ 
7324 


491-6543 or 495-3069. 


CAMB 2 grad stud sk F 25+ 
frndly,indep,non-smk,for 
terrific,quiet,7 rm coop hse. 
1 from River,safe 
nghbhd.V nr 

$233+.491-5641 


CAMB 3M sk 1M for hse nr 
Cent Sq must be soluent 
resp no cigs cheap rent Cail 
6-9pm only 876-2697 


Camb house (6M&5F) seeks 
1F. Share responsibility easy 
living. Non-smoker pref. no 
pets. Seek diversity, esp. 
background, age. 876-1750 
eves, wkend 


Harv Sq. 


CAMBRIDGE 
Off Waiden St. near Porter 
Sq. on quiet residential 
street. Share my truly charm- 
ing 2 story 3 bdrm single 
family house completely 
furnished except for 2 avail- 
able medium sized 
1 rm available 


CAMBRIDGEPORT-Coop of 
6 needs 1 woman. Shared 
veggie meals, friends. Di- 
verse politics, sexualities, in- 
terests, committments. No 
tobacco. $125.+. 354-7885 


CAMBRIDGE W.--Prof M 23 


to Hvd Sq 225.00 623-2412 


CAMB-Very quiet sensible 
indep 25+ wrkng. No pot. 
Porter Sq, exc shpng & T. 
$150+ sec dep. 547-4540. 


CAMB-Woman 25+ to share 
5 bdrm house near inman + 


$225 w/utils 354-8425 


CENTRAL SQUARE 
Friendly quiet grp hse 2M & 
1F sk 2 F wking people to shr 
great meais, chores, living 
spbkyd, no smk 6-9pm 
ONLY 354-8382 


CONCORD 1F 3M sk 1F 
farmhse gardn wd stvs Semi- 
v No smkrs or pets 
369-8270 eves 


CONCORD 1 MorF to share 


util. Call 369-7260 


CONCORD 2 Prof sk 3rd 
25+ to shr hse in os 
setting. Yd, frpice, prch. No 

pet/oe $285+ util 369-3036 


DEDHAM-F poss M into 
holistic health and natural 
food good location $195+ 
utils. 326-3009 keep trying 


ED FAMILY 

fg 
for coop hse with 
creating intimate ext 


all poss 
large com hse, conv loc Box 
Lincoin Ctr MA 01773 


FRAMINGHAM 1M 1F sk 
prof 25+ for 3bd contemp 
hse nr 2nd Mass Pike exit 
Hse has 2 frpics & all mod 
. People are friendly 

indep. Rent $275/mo + 
utils Call 875-2030 


female 30+ share house with 
single mother and two teen- 
agers. $225 mo inci heat, 
pkg, porch, yard. 277-8356 


HULL-1M,2F seek M30+ to 
share our home $225 ail utils 
+ sec. Aug. 1 or later 
925-5580 


np Ry Ae or F 
wntd 24+ on 
st. or T firs poh me 
bit in $170+ avail 
/1 call 52. 


CONTEMPORARY 


IN FOREST 
Newton Centre M or F for 
cedar and glass house. 


itchen, 

it liv- 

ing. Walk to T, free parking. 
$360+ 566-7402 


Jamaica Plain can't compare 
to this beautiful 19th century 
area we found in 
Dorchester-2F, 1M, sk F- 
$165 282-2397 


JP-2F 4M coop seeks F to 
shr 10 rm Vic hse w/ frpis & 
yd. Nr arb, Pond & T. Shr 
chores & meals $220 inc all 
524-3412 


JP 2 Prof F's seek 1 F to 
share 3 bdrm pond-side apt 
in house. Sunny, hdwd firs. 
$250 mo incl util, 522-7266. 


J.P.-aware reliable neat 
working person- no 
cigarettes. into having a 
home call 522-2588 


JP M prof sks M/F for large 2 
br in Victorian house Green 
+ org T independent non- 
smoke $255 inci utils 
524-3152 late eve 


BROOK INE VILL. 
2F sk F26+. Quiet apt nr T 
prk No pts/smkg. 
$20 +ht/utl. Nov. 1. 
731-6019 


LEXINGTON 

2 prof seeking to share a 
dramatic split entry house 
with 3rd nonsmoker. House 
has all amenities including 
inground swimming pool. 
Very comfortable living style. 
Just off Rtes 128 & 2 
$395/mo + utils Must be 
seen. Call Richard at 
739-2450 or Jitu 861-6005 


LEXINGTON F to share 
friendly indep hse. inci pool, 
patio, parking, nr consrv 
land. Pref prof. non smkr no 
pets $280 inc utils eves 
862-9494. wk 369-0680 x 193 
avail now. 


LINCOLN 
4th hsemte, 30+ needed to 
join 2F, 1M, 2 cats. Garden, 
frpice. No dogs or cigs. pise. 
$262. +utils. Call 259-0612 


Marshfield GWM 46 will 
share 2bd rm condo off x 
way no liquor or drugs only 
serious and sober apply this 
is not a sex ad $300 mo in- 
cludes ali call 837-9240 
5-7pm 


MED-ARL gd rom in clean 
spacious hse. Fireplace w&ad 
prkg piano ig yd sep food 
$225+ call 483-8159 


MEDFORD 2 prof F sk prof F 
25+ to share beau spac 3br 
nr T pkg $190+ util ns smk 
10/1 Lisa 547-4591 


MEDWAY considerate non- 
smkg F to share our country 
house 2 rooms avail irg gar- 
den house meetings good 
shared meals no pets 
$165ils 2719 


NATICK 2M 1F seek 2 rmts 

perf f Ig house on pond ig 
ard scr porch must Ik music 
210+ 653-8643 


NATICK CTR Near T, Rt. 9 
pref F kit priv; could be par 
furn Call Tammy after 6pm 
OL3 R28K 


NEED 1 M/F to share nice 4 
bdrm apt in Som. Safe, ur 
busses. No pets, Avail now. 
628-5212 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS prof 
wntd to shr Vic hse no pets 
nr T avail now $275mo Call 
Joe 527-6409 eves. 


NEWTON 25+ non smkg 

prof sk same for spac hse on 

qt st nr T, 128, Pike pkg ten- 

nis laun dswshr $250 call 
688 


utils. Avail now. 965-5553 
NEWTON CRNR-F for — 
3br 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS 
2M-1F seek F 25+ for 11/1. 
Wash & Dry, big room, yard, 
pkg. $212+ util.527-07 16 


NEWTON prof F 25+ wanted 
for large house. Prkg, 
washer, = $215/mo 
Complete inci ht Call Peter, 
Judy, Mark at 


Newtonville Pro F 27+ w/2F 
Vict. frp peh yd pkg $230+ 
share resp meais good/bad 
times 965-0460 aft 6 


neonmere ule 


smoker wanted to share 
house with 
professional,29. Bedroom 
w/ private bath,and study 
are yours for $325/mo + 1/2 
util. Large yard, den w/ fire 
place, small pets ok. 
863-4184 days, or 897-5695 
after 6 pm. 


NORWOOD 1M 1F mid 20's 
seek F for large house nr 
Train to Boston. Prkng Avail. 
John or Chang 769-6419 


LUXURY + 


LAKEVIEW 
BROOKLINE M/F to share 
home 


chores. 170+ 625-8278 


SOMER 2M 1F sk F25+ to 
share Ig Sbr non-smkg hse nr 
Union nice ibrhd w&d 
$150+ util 623-1 


SOMERVILLE-3F 1M sk 
older mature responsibie 
neat M 28+ share chores in 
As hse on quiet str, conv to 

BTA new gas furnace no 
students is or tobacco 
$116 +utils 628-3282 


SOMERVILLE 3M 3F 25-31 
are looking for 1F 1M 21+ to 
well- 


w/ each other We belong to 
food co-op and are looking 
for someone committed to 
co-op living and eating w/ 
time for ties toa 
co-op household Rent 
$155+utils No smkrs/furry 
pets Call MON-KEEY 


SOMERVILLE-KIDS wel- 
come 4+ maturity, sense of 
humor req exp in group living 
pref COOP HOUSE share 
cooking, laughter, house 
meetings, housewrk interest 
in social ay ig yard no 
smokii pets, semiveg 
near T 16-4208 


SOMERVILLE-M or F 28+ 


bdrm. nocigs/pets 
$115+ util 625-6983 


SOMERVILLE/Union Sq 
warm spacious hsehold ages 
28-40 seeks new members 
eclectic interests tending 
towards the arts 776-9500 


SOM M 25 sks hsemte for 
spacious light apt w/ drkrm. 
Nice res area nr Tufts. 
$245+util. Tom 628-1833 


SOM/Tufts 2M/1F sk 1M/F 


10am-8pm 623-8 145 


SOM W 2M 2F sk wrkg M-F 
30+ for frdly veg coop. Pol 
awre no smke quiet st nr T, 
nce dog $130+ 623-6978 


SOM 3F, 1M and 2 kids sk 
1M for home-life, meals and 
chores $195 Avail Now. 
623-2799 


SO.NH Cabin on lake com- 
pitly furn, 45mins to Boston, 
must like dogs & hv own 
trans $325/mo Call 603 
893-5280 


WAL | want to be a hsemt in 
the Wal area non smoker 
894-1507 best btwn 
9pm-9am all call ret. 


WALTHAM 2M 1F seek F 


WALTHAM 2M 1F seek F 


&Sun 10:30am-12:30pm 
WALTHAM, 2M 2F looking 


Call 891-7187 


WATERTOWN-1F 25+ to 


2F2M semi-veg share food 
no-smkg rent $212 inci ht 
avail immed 926-4 166 


Watertown 1F 24+ to share 
indep Vict hs yd cat ok 190+ 
and 1 mo rt Call 926-3581 
6-10pm Nov. 1 


WATERTOWN-1F + 2M sk 
F25+ sm rm in nc bg hse Shr 
fd+ckg+frndsp semi- no 
smk/pets $100+ 9 


WATERTOWN 1M 1F 23-28 
for 6bdrm duplex nice area 
immed $136+ 


jog/bike path & T. Frpl yard 
pkg. $350+ 923-2307 


WATERTOWN 5 Iking for 6th 


Hvrd Sq. M/F age 26-33 
2bdrm apt $250/mo includes 
heat 926-0088 


WELLESLEY 1 or 2 27+ non- 


WESTFORD Cozy stone hse 
w/wd stv w&d dwsh priv. bth 
pets ok nr 

e. 3 $275+ util M/F aft 5 or 
wknd 692-4399 or 489-2641 


WESTON-resp prof person 
28+ to join 2 in lovely — 
in 


WESTWOOD-3prof seek 4th 
to share large beautiful 
home acred wooded 1 of 
easy access fo pub trans 
fireplaces many extras 
$325/mo util inc 329-2675 


WINCHESTER-3F profs 27+ 
sk # 4 for ige lovely new ren- 
ovated 4bdrm hse pkg 
close to train 93 128 
$225+utils days 935-5565 
ext 2529 Diane 





WINCHE 
3 prot M sk 4th 25+ to share 
spacious house close to 93 
128 & B&M $212.50/mo + 
utils + deposit 721-1578 


WINCHESTER resp person 


MATCHING > \— 
ROOMMATES’ — 
exp. 


Brookline of 
merce, 251 Harverd St., 
Brookline Comer, $25 


tee. 
734-6469 734-6484 


WALTHAM 
2 prot F (25) sk 3rd to shr ig 
3br apt nr Mass Pike, 128, Rt 
9.$208/mo w/ht,priv. pkg+ 
yrd.89 1- 1552 eves. 


A black male sensitive, in- 
telligent & understanding + 
ref. Need a room + use of 
kitchen, working + attending 
higher education prefer 
Brookline Camb Boston etc 
731-9105 7pm. 


ACTON-Furn rm & kit priv in 
4rm apt on 2A w pianist & cat 
for prof M work to 7 
263-9703 (not! 7pm) $65 wk 


All-Bri F22-33 wtd fr ind 


avail 11/1 782-1806 eve 


1 bedroom in 5 bed house 
available 10/15 or 11/1 walk- 
ing distance to Harvard Sq. 
call 787-2634 


ALST-M sks frndly M or F to 
shr sunny 2 bdrm $267/mo 
incl ht 2 mins to T Avail now 
782-2582 eves & wknds 


Aliston 10 min walk to 
Harvard Square roomate 
wanted $200 plus Call 
783-03 16 


+ drvwy 783-5603 


ALLSTON F/cat sk F to shr 
spacious 2 bd apt.Quiet st. 
nr T.$282 w/ht. 267-1561 
day,787-0496 eve. 


ALLSTON-F grad stud seeks 


pkg $275/mo inci ht 4 mr info 
783-2429 avail immed 


Alliston GWM 2 share spac 2 
bdrm apt w/prof GWM 26 
washer dryer porch ‘piano 
280+util 254-1955 nites 


Alliston &mnts to T F rmte to 
shr nice, , Sbdrm apt. 
205/mont. 782-4640 aval 
Nov 1. 


ALLSTON Nov 1 F30 seeks 


ALLSTON nr T $205 inci util 
nonsmoker friendly con- 
siderate M or F apartment 
mate Nov 1 566-1169 


ALLSTON on T / Bus $170 
roommate wanted male grd 
or older for 3 bdrm apt clean 
safe 254-7668 


ALLSTON-rmmte needed to 
share house modern kitchen 
and bath near Harvard 


ALLSTON-Veg rmmt rsp ind 
nice borhood rnt 175 + 
utls 783-2254 keep trying 


A SUIETH USE 
CAMBRIDGEPORT- share 
cin coed furn house w/pkg nr 


28-35.Help wash and paint 
rein only. 646-0303 


ARLINGTON-1F 1M seek 1F 
30+ to share 2nd & 3rd floor 
9rms) of 2family 
215/mo+utils avail immed 


month+utils. 646-9675 


ARLINGTON-Prof F sks 
same to share 2 bd apt close 
to Camb Mass Ave 
$225+utils avail now 
646-6022 6pm-9:30pm no 
later. 


ARL-Prof F 28 frndly 
nonsmkr sks 1F to shr beau 
hse d/w w/d grdn, 10min to 
H Sq $275+ oct 643-8070 


ARL-share modern “4 Frpl 
Ig K, den. yd. pkg. nr T 
pap he or $285+ 

. 646-4163 


UMONTAVATERT OWN. 2 


1M 8k rmmt to shr 4 bdrm 


duplex. Nr bus. 
ate ras Sa 


or Marge 489-008 


a Tr. ee 


MEET YOUR 
KIND OF 
ROOMMATE 


Use our friendly, fun, 
do-it-yourself compu- 
ter to find a new 
apartment or a new 
roommate. . .The kind 
of people you've been 
wanting to meet. 


It's easy. It’s entertain- 
ing. It's completely un- 
der your control. $15 
one-time fee. Call or 
just walk in. 


TOOLS FOR 
MATCHING 
51 Brattle St., Cambridge MA 


576-3636 


Mon.-Fri., 11-9, Sat., 9-6, 
Sun., 12-6 


BACKBAY friendly SPF seek- 


ing SPF 25+ 2 share lux apt 
on Comm Ave near Pru D/D, 
A/V, w/w, pool exd brick, 


6pm 247-2325 
BACKBAY friendly SPF seek- 


wrkg fireplace Must 
$232.50+ Call before 9am or 
afte 6pm 247-2325 


BACKBAY GWM 27 dscrt 


going healthy consid no 
weirdos 247-1118 


Back Bay roommate wanted 
190mo util inci 262-8798 
5min to subway Call Hiro 


BACKBAY SE GWM prof sk 
resp M/F shr great apt 
easygoing healthy no 
weirdos Mike 265-5574 


BBRIGHTON -M, 2F seek 4th 
4-bdr apt in Oak Sq. 
/mo +util 787-3525 


BEACON HILL GWM (20-25) 
2bd/2bth apt on Joy St. Avi 
Nov 1. Prof/std prf. $325 
ht/hw incl. 1st/Lst Serious 
only! 720-1412 


BEACON HILL- M 24 sk resp 
M/F for spac 2br apt nr T, 
stres. $275 incl pity ht/hw. 
Andy 367-1923 


BELMONT -Cushing Sq. F 
25+ to shr 2 bdrm apt,w/ yrd 
+ prkng. Nov 1.$250+ util. 5 
min to T. Please no more 
cats. 489-4329 


BELMONT F rmmt wtd to shr 
Vict apt. Lg brt rms, resp 
prof. Avail immed. 484-0478 


BELMONT prof F Quiet re- 
sponsible seeks same, non- 
smkr to share 2br Very nr T 
Yd pches Washer No pets 
484-6015 


BEL. or west burbs M26 
seeks 1 or 2M to find and 
share apt. Call Steve 
623-0356 leave message 


BKBAY GWM 21 sks same to 
26. 2br ht&hwinc. $240mo 
1st, last, sec avail 11/1 John 
536-3163 after 6pm 


BKLN-Btwn vil + Cool Cor. 
Seeking non-sm rmts for 
wonderful condo/apt. 
Emphasis on nice people. 
Artists welcome. 738-4689 


BKLN Prof F sks same 24-35 
to share cin spac 7 rm apt on 
top fi of brnstn w/bicny pch 
frpi quiet area nr T 2 som- 
nambulent cats-no mr pis. 
Gourmet atmosphere-bring 
snse of humor. Call Blair 
w266-5247 h734-6809 


BKLNVGE M/F 22-30 4 2mo 
sublet or perm in hse w yd 
225-245+, pkg no pets avail 
11/1 232-1462 


BOS-2F sk clean nonsmkr 
for neat ig apt hdwd firs 
porch kit 125+ ht/utils 
232-3 bef 11p 


BOS Fenway GWM 34 share 
furn intimate 1 brm apt ideal 
for student or yng guy con- 
venient 424-1277 


BOS Fenway GWM needs 
rommate 20+ share apt 
$180 + utilities Call Richard 


BOSTON Prof M27 sks 1 
Prof or grad stu for beaut 2 


50+ 

266-3102 

Boston-WM quiet 
nonsmoker sks M who needs 
pleas rm 4-5 nites a wk in sun 


2br apt gd loc $140 mo inc 
util & tel 


BRI/ALL-1F sks 1F 4 2 bdrm 
apt grt loc nr T + stors $272 
htd negosh evenings 
782-9036 


BRI-BIF veg 27 sks F for nice, 
rg. apt. /enth+ 


Prking avail by 2 
730 


neighborhood nr trans 
$155+ 782-3145 


THE ORIGINALI 
MATCHING 
ROOMMATES 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
xperienced 


Call today! 734-6469 or 
7 : 


BRIGHAM CIRCLE M/F 
Roommate wanted to share 
6 1/2 rm nr T $155 p/mo Inc 
ht /htw avi 11/1 eves 
734-83 12/ 247-3441 


BRIGHTON 1 M/F Rmmate 
needed for Dpix Nice lo- 
cation nr Cntr. Call Dave or 
Arnie at 734-0700 


BRIGHTON 1M + 1F seek 

prof F, 28+ to share sunny 

lar apt (alas, no pets) 
+util. 254-6603 


month 787-4777 


BRIGHTON-Newton line ex- 
tra large 2 bdrm natural 
wood 7 oak firs prchs 
$264 254-6432 782-4732 


BRI/NEW Fem rmmt wntd to 
shr mod 2bd apt Furn,nr 
trans. $275/mo incl ht/hw 
437-7000x325 or 254-1828 


BROOKLINE Prof F 26+ ige 
lovely 9 rm apt in Cidg Cor. 
No smkg no pets. $188+ util. 
566-2007 


BROOKLINE rmmt M/F for 
large 4 bdrm apt w/prof M + 
13yr old daughter. 


rm, quiet res.area nr stores + 
T $350/mo. 738-9410 


STUD.SPECIAL 
Bstn-vry rsnbi rnt only if ur 
strt athitc mscl male 18-21. 
Shr mdrn 2bdrm w dscrt g 
male 268-5135 


BURL Prof F mid-20's to shr 
mod 2 bd apt w/ same. 
$250+ elec + phone.Secure 
to 128. Tennis 

, Swimng pool on 
premises Aft 6:30 273-1066 


N. CAMB-beautiful sunny 
apt w/ bay window hdwd firs 
driveway yard to share 
$262.50 +util quiet prof per- 
son pref call 876-5278 


Camb 1M1F sk 1 rspnsbie 
nonsmkr $200+ low utils 
Indry 1 cat quiet st nr Hvd, 
MIT T - 9am- 10pm 497-1158 


MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most e 
roommate service, serving 
the public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St, Coolidge Cor- 
ner. Call today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. 


CALIF STYLE 
LUXURY 


M or F to share semi-inde- 
pendent Milton mansion 10 
min to downtown by xway 
Spacious rooms w/ free 
standing frples + 65 ft swim- 
ming pool, ig sauna, ig 
steambath, hot tub,billards 
rm, in andoutdoor bars and 
grills, sunny den, card rm, 
Japanese garden, ig loaded 
kitch, formal dining rm, indry 
rm. Total luxury.No pets. Lg 
private bdrm suite w/ bath 
and use of ali common space 
$420+shared utils 566-7402 


Cambridge. Roommate to 
share apartment in Forest 
Street. $225. Own room with 
six windows. Furnished with 
country antiques. 4918463 


CAMBRIDGE/SOMERVILLE 
line 2F seek a 3rd for 3bdrm 
roomy duplex $165/mo. + 
utils. Between 10AM and 
7PM cali 864-8900 x-308 
after 7PM Call 661-8444 and 
ask for Susan. 


inc art stores prkng 
nonsmok only 364-9058 eve 


Hyde Park to share nice 2 br 
apt near T $225 + 1/2 util 
Cali Ed 361-0509 


CONTEMPORARY 
IN FOREST 


Newton Centre M or F for 
cedar and glass house. 
Totally surrounded by forest 
w/jog trail. Private sunny 
room with bath. 2 fireplaces, 


ing area, large kitchen, 
shared but independent liv- 
ing. Walk to T, free parking. 
$360+ 566-7402 


Jam Pi non-smkng quiet & 
cin M or F 21-32 share 3bdr 
apt nr T & Arb, vegi pref no 
drugs $125+ 522-2936 


JP 1M to share irg apt w 1M 
3F 23+ 10 rms quiet sunny 
indpndnt nr T Pond 150+ 
5226382 no smokers 


JP 2 M/F rmts to shr ige apt 
near pond + T. 1 for 3 mo 
sublet/ 1 permanent. Sem- 
Veg $240/inc 524-6803 


KING FOR A ROOMMATE? 


TRY THE ORIGINAL! 


MATCHING ROOM-MATES, INC, 


A MATCH IS A PHONE CALL posi 


18 years serving the public. The original and most experienced 
roommate service! A member of the Mass. State, Greater Boston, 
and Brookline Chamber of Commerces. 


Bring this coupon 
10/15-10/25 


to its clients 


2. Students 


One coupon per person 


We specialize in helping! 
1. Single/professional 18-60 yrs. 


3. Handicapped/Disabled 
4. All lifestyles, straight, Bi, gay 
5. Couples/single parents 


Register NOW! 


MATCHING ROOMMATES! 

1. Protects your telephone number 

2. Maintains you confidentiality 

3. Reveals important roommate information 


Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 


Sat.: 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun.: 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Matching Roommates suggests that the con- 


sumer contact: The Better Business Bureau, 8 


Winter St., Boston, Ma, 02108, 
482-9190. Attorney General’s Office, 727-8400, 


482-9151 or 


and Consumer Protection Division 727-7780, 1 


Ashburton Place, Boston, Ma 02108, before 
selecting a roommate service. 


MATCHING ROOM-MATES, INC. 


251 Harvard St., Brookline, 02146 (Cool. Corner) 


BRKL/Cool Crnr 
Nonsmkr 3 bdrm Quiet nr T 7 
very irg rms $270 inc h&hw 8 
to 10pm 232-9150 


BRKLINE 2F sk resp F 28+ 
to shr 3bd in-hse for Oct 1 
$192+ Call 12-10pm 
731-6721 


for 2bdrm apt in 

Carri House bidg 

wood brn stove dd ww 350 
incis util 566-6578 days 


Brkin apt M/F 27+ to share 


BRKLNE Prof M 37 Ikg for 2 
M or F to share beau 3 bdrm 

. $250 + util. Kevin 
244-5759 


BROOKLINE 2F seek clean 


277-8927 


SHARE OUR APT! 
BRKL/5-person (+ cat) in- 
dep no-smoke hshid, safe 
nbrhd nr T, sks quiet, resp 
M/F, 20's. 11/1 or immed. 
Small sunny rm. $117/mo + 
utils. prkng avail. Call 
277-6353, or 232-HIFI Iv msg 


BROOKLINE-25+ nonsmok- 
ing prof F to share 3bdrm apt 
in house 


apt.$345/mo for Oct.29 No 
smoke/pets. 566-4211 


w/tam quiet rm safe on T 
$200 +util resp indep person 


BROOKLINE M24 sks M or F 
for spacious 2 bdrm apt nr 


$250 mnth inc mt. 796-8083. 


Camb-1M1F sk quiet, 
resp,non-smkr 25+ for ig 
br apt nr Fr. Pond. Walk or 
bus to Hvd Sq. Friendly, in- 
dep;reas rent 354-0539 


Camb charm hse; want sng 
person irg kit woodstove 2 
1/2 bath yard off-st parkg 
$400+ 876-8269 259-8928 


CAMB: M&F pref for 2bdrms 
in ige, sunny 4bdrm apt, vict 
hse btwn Hvd & Cent Sq, 
$236+ ea., pkg, 876-7049 


CAMB-Fresh Pond 1F seeks 
prof F 30+ friendly responsi- 


CAMB F to share lar: 
2bdrm apt. Frnt & 


sunny 
porch 
pref veg no pets smoke 
$270mo w/o ht 492-2897 


underground 
pkng incl own bath 
washer/dryer sky 
sundeck app! kitch call 
576-1717 avail 12/1 $425 + 


N. CAMB-2 31 F looking for 

or macro F to share 
sunny 6rm apt $210 + util 
call 547-5418 eves & wkend 


CAMBRIDGE-Fifth preson 
hsehid Inman 


deposit 492-1207 


CAMBRIDGE-isn't so dif- 
ferent from Dorchester F 


CAMBRIDGE-Wanted 
Female nonsmoker to share 
spac. six bdrm apt BEAU- 
TIFUL! 254+ Call Ann 
876-3021 


CAMB/SOM F wanted for 3 
bdrm apt,pref no stud. First 
+ last months rent. 

Avail imm. 576-3749 


CAM/SOM F 22+ friendly & 
Secure to share big suny 
home w 3 F smoke ok no 
more pets 175+ util + ht call 
628-7082 


CAN WE TALK? 


We're smokers, non-veg- 
, and not very quiet. 3 
sible people looking 
for 4th to share spacious 2 fir 
apt in beautiful downtown Al- 
iston. Carpeted, sunny room 
with walk-in closet available 
after Oct 22. Nov 1 is fine, 
too. $177 per month plus 
phone & electric. Heat in- 
cluded. Near T, exclusive 
shopping, laundry. Call to- 
day for interview 783-1305 


CHELSEA-prof F seeks rspn 
indep rmmte 28+ ig mod 
furn 7rm apt w/d d/d w/w 
conv commute T safe nbhd 
pkg $225+ 884-3271 


CHELSEA-roommate 
wanted prefer female to 
share 6 room apt $265 a 
month incl heat call 
889-4358 


NEWTON CORNER 
F27 looking for m/f 25+ to 
share ig 5rm apt in hse, close 
to trans + pike $325 inc util. 
244-4471 even + wkends. 


Cple sks M-F to share 2 
bdrm apt. Nice view. Park 
Drive. $240-m. Av 11/1 
437-9057 after 6 pm 


Davis Sq./Som F30 sks 2F 
for 3bdrm apt in 2Fam hs on 
bus lines;large yard $217mo 
ea ut! inc; Nov 1 Non-smkrs; 
625-7052 eves. 


Dor bik M sk same none 
smoke to share a heat mode! 


JP- 4M 1F looking for F 
roommate in ig semi-coop 
semi-veg.Non smoker no 
pets. Near T.PO $170mo+ 
quiet st fpic 524-0538 


JP-wrkng arch student, 39, 
seek compatible person 30+ 
to share spacious 5 1/2 rm nr 
T & pond $215+ 522-2193 


JP BIM looking for 2 rmts 
M/F $175 mo + util + sec 
dep. Gd ht, hdwd firs, semi- 
veg 524-6631 AM best 


JP consid, nonsmkng M/F 
25+ for beaut spac 4 brm apt 
semi-coop, yard grdn quiet 
stnr Pond 190+util Available 
now. 522-7752 


JP F mid 20's sks same to 
shr 3 bd apt. Mod Kit, 
frpic.nr T. Avail 11/1.$295 
w/ht. 524-7556 eves 


JP F Prof w/dog seeks 30+ F 
to share Pondside apt. $262 
+ util. Please call eves after 
10/9 524-8172 


JP F to shr ig 2br apt on T w- 
w dnrm ig kit nr park secure 

big 10min fr hosp $225mo + 
elec 522-9604 


JP on T-2M(20s+ gay) sk 
neat,sec,resp rmt(M/F) to sh 
ig,sny 3bdrm for $167+.Call 
eves,wknds 524-5307. 


MALE 
JP- rm avail 2br apt use of 
livg area OK. Male pref resp 
q on T $175/mo+utils 
524-4018 


Lg home needs honest 
nonsmok gay male room- 
mate ref req after 6pm 
Brandy 664-4443. 


LYNN seek together adult for 
of 


wash-dry, fire, 
tarian, yard. 391-0927 


MEDFORD- rmte 2 share 
2brm apt. w/porch conv 
2MBTA $163+util (ph+gas) 
call 395-4677 aft 6 near Tufts 


THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? 

ter now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roommate service, serving 
the public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St, Coolidge Cor- 
ner. Call today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. 


MSSN HL 2rms/$150 mo.+ 
util.Cin respon SF sk sm F/M 
to shr nice safe 6rm apt 
445-6574.7-11am lv mssg 


NEPONSET 2 GWM 

Prof to share 3 bdrm apt in 
Vict. home, $175+ util 
825-1535 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS prot 


Newton 4th F for large sunny 
apt nr Waban. 11/1. 270 inci 
utils. 527-7937 


NEWTON CENTER-2 prof F 
seek 3rd non-smoking F to 
shr 3bdrm hse on T and Ex- 
press Bus pkg w 2 cats 
527-6583 $218+utils 
available now leave msg 


Newton Corner rmte wntd 4 
bdrm hse w/3M nr T & Pike 
pkg, 206$+ low util 969-1893 


NEWTON F rmte 21-28 
wanted for spacious 3bdrm 
apt to share w/2 other F. Nr T 
$167/mo+utils. Avail 11/1 
964-6511 evenings. 


NEWTON HIGHLAND 
Friendly responsible M 28 


like animals. $275 mo + util 
244-5845 


NEWTON quiet 

28+ sks same for attr sunny 
suplex. Lrg udrm. No cigs, 
pets. $275+ut 965-9815 


NEWTON-resp person 24+ 
to share 4 bdrm house con- 
venient to T&pike 158 p/m + 
utils no pets please 
244-5021 Iv msg 


NEWTON Rmmt to shr spac. 
2bd apt. in historic hse. 
Prkng,w+d, nr T. $330/mo 
inc ht. 964-5091 eves. 


NEWTONVILLE 2 M sk in- 
dep,employed,respon M or F 
25+ for ig 3bdrm apt. 
Non-smoker,no pets.$208+ 
util. Sec dep. 964-7532 


NEWTON-yng prfsni seeks 
same for 2 bdrm 1/2 hse 
w&d hdwd firs, offstrt 

prkng close to T & 128 
$315/mth + utils phone 
969-7964 before 10:00 am 


NICE APT 
BOSTON-2yng Gay/Bi M sk 


HHW non skm great location 
sun root 742-1470 


NORTH END Young Prot F 
seeks same to share 2 bdrm 


seeking third roommate; 15 
minutes from downtown 
Boston via the “‘T"’ $150 
per month. Call 773-5741 


OPPORTUNITY 
Executive seeks male to 
share luxurious live in situ- 


Masculine type wanted. 
266-7061 day & eve 


LUXURY + 


LAKEVIEW 
Pay pe M/F to share 

8 jogos pond home with 
+ s+ ivate bdrm and 
bath with great water view. 
Shared common space; livin- 
groom, diningroom, wood 
panid den, large kitchen, 
breakfast nook, screened 

, large lawns, r 
and free parking. $328-$480 
566-7402 


QUINCY prof M/F 30-35 to 
share 2 bdrm townhouse of- 
fExp.10 min to Bos.$325+ 
util. 770-0766 anytime. 


REDDING Roommate 
wanted Fem prof 25-35 $275 
htd on Rte 128 near train Call 
942-1532 eve/weekend 


Roomate wanted to sh Ig at- 
trac apt in Bel. $250 Nov 1 
489-4037 


JOOMMATE NEEDED 
M or F 22+ wntd for 3bdr. 
condo Nov. 1 conv. to T $240 
mo incd ht/hw call 254-2959 
Ron or Joanne 


ROSLINDALE-2M looking 
for 2 roomates M/F for a 
large sunny 7 room apart- 
ment $175+ 327-6154 


Roslindale F,proft for turn 
mod 5 rm, 2bd apt on res st 
No pets nr Trans + 

$250 +util.Call 323-8261 


S END 2 GWM seek ard 4 


ings till 10 pm. 


S.End GF pro NON- 
PROMISC. share w/GMcpi 
furn dupix tux: (u furn bdrm) 
fp, root deck, ww $250+ 1/3 
util & $100 util. dep. CLEAN 
& NEAT-MUST 247-2369 
leave name & # 


SOM 1 prot/grad stu toshare 
3 bdrm apt w/2 pro on T min 
776-6556 


SOM. 1W, 1M and 1 cat seek 
2 rmts. Share food, option to 
renovate for less rent. 150+ 
623-1099 


SOM-3rd F 24+ for 


ity 
after 10/3 625-9852 


SOM 3rd F for remodeled 6 
rm apt. Hrdwd firs nr trans. 
Friendly,indep home. $165 
mth+ util 625-9852 


SOM/ARL 2 sk 1 for fndly 
large, sunny apt w/porch, 
yard. $150+tutil. Call 
776-1173 (n); 367-4370 (d) 


SOMERVILLE 1M 1F sk F 
23+ to shr 3bd apt Nr T & 
Tufts $220/mo inci utils 
Securty & refs reqd 
628-4759 


SOMERVILLE 2 F & 2 M, 
25-31, seek 25+ F or M for 
semi-veg, non-smoke co-op. 
Share food, chores, garden. 
20 min walk Harv. Sq. No 
pets. $150+ util 625-5005 
call between 2 & 10 


Somerville 2 roommates 
needed in Teele Sq apt 216+ 
Dave 623-6373 days 


SOMERVILLE/CAMB-inman 
Sq. area prof F sks same ige 
sunny 2bdrm apt w/porches 
nonsmoker $225+ Meg 
776-5351 aft 7pm 


SOMERVILLE-F 25, sks F to 
share 2br apt on quiet block 
nr T, buses $190/mo + utils 
628-5641 


SOMERVILLE Friendly, inde- 
pendent apt on Cambridge 
line 2F sk M or F $160+util 
avail now 623-3524 


Somerville on Broadway nr 
schools,T, shopping. F 
needed for tbdrm. 4 rm 
2bdrm apt 
$212.50+ util Call 
628-9553,8-11pm 


SOMERVILLE, W 
5 persons looking for 2 more. 
Lg hse in gd neighborhood 
Avail 11/1. $200+ util. 
776-1360 


SOM. Single F beagie sks 
one F to shr apt w/ her + 2 
other F's. ist fir, big yrd.nr T. 
$160/mo+. 628-1700 


SOM-warm friendly 
politically-aware M seeks 


Robin 


st. 248+ 6286-9826 


SOUTH END 2GM seek 
same for furn. 3br duplex 
good location $300/mo sec 
dep req. Call John 451-5266 


BEAUTIFUL SPACE 
Prof roomate wanted 
share cozy, clean, 2rm apt on 
Comm ave near resevoir+ 
BC laundry, fire pl. Parking 
325.00 mo htd + call days 
426-3888 nite 426-3688 


WALTHAM, 2 looking for 3rd 
to share 3 bdrm, under $290 
Prof, non-smoker 


needed for spacious 3br 
townhse pool tennis courts 
pkg 2 1/2 bth nr Rte 128 mod 
appliances 862-8094 or 
647-1343 eves. 


ALLSTON Wanted M/F 
roomate to share brand new 
condo near T.Avail 1 Nov. 
Write with Tel P.O. BOX 5362 


WATERTOWN 2 Fs sk F 24+ 


Near 
926-3052 
WATERTOWN-2F sk M/F 
prof mid 20s for 3 bdrm 
twnhs 1.5 mito T $192+ avail 
10/15 926-3499 after 6pm 


WATERTOWN Rmmte 
needed for 2br apt quiet per- 
son $312+ nice place nr 2 
buses Call 926-3877 


WATERTOWN-prof F, quiet 

, seeks 
same to share ig 2 bedr apt 
$225 + utils 926-3624 


WATERTOWN prof F seeks 
same to share large modern 
2 bedroom apt with sun 
porch close to T $275 + 1/2 
utilities 926-9120 643-2787 


WAYLAND large sunny room 
share Victorian House near 
Pike 128 Lake and conserva- 
tion area pkng Indry 275/All 
653-8130 8pm to 11pm 


WINCHESTER 2F seek Prof 
F 24+ for house. Avail 11/1. 
No smokng no pets. $155+ 
util.Cathy 7020 M-F 9-5 


WINTHROP-2M 1F seek #4 
for funloving nonsmoke 
waterfront house. Avail Oct 
15 175+ utils 846-3926 


Woman wanted to join 6 per- 
son ie coop house in Al- 
iston. Shared chores,meais, 
laughs. Etc. $165+ util. 
787-3177 


WSOM 1F Ik for 2 to sh ig 


175+ util. 


Lisa 776-7187 


W SOMERVILLE roomate 
wtd asap clean quiet respons 
proffesional or grad std 150 
mo + util Call after 6pm 
776-0433 


ROOMS 
TO RENT 


ROOMS 

Union stud’s + 
prof's no-smokers newly re- 
nov furn. w/w w&d kit facil 
an bm + schis tv/phone 
ph TT PRT 
Bill 628-8668 aft 5:30pm 


NEWTON gta 
nr T, Mass Pike, res 
area, kitch priv, 
332-9394 


WATERTOWN Prof cpl sks F 
roomer.$240mo inc util. No 
on site pkng avail 924-4956 
after 8pm. 10/16 on. 


WELSLEY SQ Furnished 
room w/ mg & kitchen 
237 


neat Free 
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time 
tennis & pool 
745-2811 evenings 


sq ft spaces. 
$2.75/sq ft/yr. Fix. Fee. 
451-3465 morn & nites 
426-0328 M-W days 


CHARLESTOWN- 
SOMEARVILL! 
Convnnt to trans at 
‘ Hid tft spc 


WOODWORKING 
Space in sunny well 
equipped shop with separate 
machine bench and finish 
areas $165 mo. 426-4916 


Back Bay from 11/1/83 to 
5/30/84. Furn 1 bdrm frpi. 
$475+sec. 536-4753 


SO END Prof SM attr 2br apt 
sub.Avail 11/1-5/1/84 flex. 
Exc loc. Some furn avail?. 
$550 w/ht. 267-2069 


SO. END subiet owe bdrm w/ 
skylights avail immed 
$560/mo furnished or non 
475/mo 338-5434 


SthEnd-Trmnt & Rtind St 
2bdrm ivgrm mod kit 


RES te 
MISCELLANY 


IF YOU MISS THE 
THURSDAY 4 PM 
DEADLINE... 


We will now accept ads 
until 10:30 AM Friday. An 
additional service fee of 
25% will be charged. 


sale ey RAMEE 
LATE ADS 

ALL 
CATEGORIES 


Person able to do house 
cleaning Cali Steve Bass 
492-4705 info need trans 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


work enter data on IBM 38 
Career Change Consultants 
237-1313 


BOYCOTT NESTLE 
Looking for good people 
wanting ft work as social 
justice organizers for Nestle 
boycott. Join new Tasters 
Choice Coffee cmpaign. Vr 
long hrs but meaningful work 
for just cause. Lyng stipnd & 
benefits. INFACT 423-0709 


HONDA 1975 550 X4 good 
condition tow mi best 
otfer 367-1692 after 


CAMBRIDGE/SOMERVILLE 
line 2F seek a 3rd for 3bdrm 
roomy duplex $165/mo. + 
utils. Between 10AM and 
7PM call 864-8900 x-308 
after 7PM Call 661-8444 and 
ask for Susan. 


JAM PLN beaut Vict home qt 
neighborhd nr T Priv entry, 
frshly pntd, beaut wd fis Call 
524-0844 


DRUMS & LD VOCAL 
Bass seek 


Pro Guitars 


8 
g 


rie 


SWF pretty bionde prof 32 
athletic seeks S or DWM for 
serious relationship box 
5638 


Truly fine man 38, MD and 
artist, 


DIAPERS? 
Man 34 seeks other f&m in- 
terested or invoived in 


refused! 
Visa/Mastercard. 
805-687-6000 Ext. C-1953 


PAPER DOLL 


MOTEBECANE, GRAND RE- 


CORD cost $800 new, all Re- 


ynolds frame,campanelia 


it, brand 


SCRIPOPHILY, 
Led. 


WHAT IS 
SCRIPOPHILY, 
LTD? 

We sell framed an- 
tique stocks and 
bonds. Perfect for of- 
fice and home. A 
unique gift idea. 


Call or write for a 
catalog. 


18 Edgewater Lane 
Needham, MA 02192 


444-0916 


Non-pro muscians need to 
make music jam, duo, read, 
free-what works heart & 
mind Jeff 925-5580 


MR. BIG’S® 
GIGANTIC 
COPIES 


Copied, enlarged or reduced to 
2'x25' or any length on bond 
paper, vellum or bright colored 
poster paper while you weit. 
COPY COP 815 Boylston St. 
(opposite Prudential) 267-9267 
13 Congress St., (near State 
St.) 367-2738. 65 Franklin Si. 
(near Fienes) 451-0233. 260 
w .. (neer School 
St.,) 367-3370. Open Eves. and 
Saturday 


COPIES 


| Joyte. - ( 

| tial) 267-267. 1 
(near State St.) 
Franklin St., (near 
451-0233. 260 Wi 
(near School St.,) 


Open Eves. and Saturday. 


Cat Liter King 


100 ib. of Litter 
$14.00 pilus tax 
Home Delivery of 
Cat and Dog Food 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 
Flyers and ather 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 


directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 


way to get 
641-0139 


ee etl 
LOST & FOUND 
Found F German Sh./mix 


10/9 in Camb. nr Mt. Aub. 
Hosp.Friendly but homesick. 
423-9197, 523-2148 


LOST-Camera with a green 
shoulder corner of Ar- 
lington/Boyiston Mon 10/3 
reward given will identify 
227-4534 


OCCULT 


Pro ional psychic in- 
depth psychic&card read- 
ings. Private& Parties rea- 
sonable rates. George 
Szoreny 576-2114 


for 
classes. Steve 592-4112 


FREE 
Lovely protective femaie 
husky/shep ivr spayed just 
promise a good home 
353-3171/ 266-2417 


SKI-GOLF-TENNIS 


720-0990 or 846-4368 


SKI STRATT 
comfortable secluded hse 3 
min to slopes 2bdrms sips 6 
fireplace cent ht access 
on twn rd asking $1800/sea- 
son phone (802) 874-4849 
(201) 833-1007 (212) 
966-4748 


Sugarbush a limited op- 
portunity to enjoy exc. skiing 
w/out sacraficing life-style. 
Couple seeks 8 prof non- 
smkg people to share condo 
w/jaccuzzi for 15 wkends 
w/mid-wk option. Cail Phil at 
256-1932 or 229-8223(w) 


SUGARBUSH Luxury ski 
house. Full shares avail. Sin- 
gles only. Close to slopes. No 
bunk beds no over- 
son. 4bdrms 3bths 
frpice.Days 944-7160 eves 
475-0199 


SWISS ALPS 
R.T. Swiss Air. Breakfast 
daily 3 dinners 7 or 6 nites 
twin w/bth $825-950 for 
more info call Eileen 
473-1802 or 473-6640 


ARTS & CRAFTS 
oMEAOCLaSSES 


orbit BESTT RB 


Life 
ing, Ceramics, 


graphy. 40 St. Stephen, Bos- 
ton, 247-1719. 


Pastel, 
Cali- 


HEALTH 

Open Has sun 10/6 Pepm 

stress it com- 

munication skils, kripalu 
“meditation in motion” 


yoga 
62 Mt Auburn St. Watertown 
923-1440 


OI ORANG 
LANGUAGE 
u ex 


essons 
per teacher 522-6192 


SEE 
MEDITATION 
R BUDDHIST VIEW OF 


~N 


Sherry, Rennie and Rhee Gold invite you to attend our 


OPEN HOUSE — SUNDAY, OCT. 30TH 
FREE INTRODUCTORY CLASSES 


11:00 
12:00 
1:00 


Beginner Jazz 
Beginner Tap 3:00 
Intermediate Jazz 


2:00 
4:00 


Intermediate Tap 
Advanced Jazz 
Advanced Tap 


Videos of past performances & choreography 


will be shown all day. 


811 BOYLSTON ST. 


(Across from the Prudential) 


963-3676 


Fy OVE CATS 
Keep Se $5/ while 
I'm away. Start this Friday. 
Cali Pam 497-0057 anytime. 


Two cats need home-free 
Russian bwe 6 yrs old long 
hair Persian also 6 call 
Marion 791-2604 


RECIPES 


101 Veg.Recipes:Main+veg 
dishes,soups, salads, deserts 
$5.00 Merenda 37 Partridge 
Dr.Brockton MA 02401 


101 Veggie Recipes:Main+ 


veg dishes soups salads des- 
serts $5 Merenda 37 Part- 
ridge Dr.Brockton MA 02401 


CANNON, Loon, Bretton 
Wood Area. Shares avail. for 
Chalet located minutes from 
NH’s best ski areas. $400 
per person for entire ski sea- 
son. includes util, frwd, & 
plowing. 326-8052 


CONGENIAL GROUP 
Profs’ 27-39 seek afew more 
M/F to shr mod 6br ski- 
chalet nr Sugar Bush, Mad 
River. $290 Nov-May Call 
Alan 275-2744 or Gail 
595-6286 eves to 10pm 


HIKERS; SKIERS 
Great tasting meals in 5 
minutes no refrigeration no 
clean up just heat and serve 
for information 729-6842 M. 
W. F. 7pm to Spm 


KILLINGTON shares. Great 
hse & people, w/all comforts. 
On Mtn min to slopes & after 
ski. Gerry 203-348-1391 


ILLINGTONSBEST 
of the nicest ski houses 
in Killington has open two full 
shares for single 
25-45 yrs). Large house with 
4 , even mix of prof. 
men and women, is right off 
the access road. No 


ett 
273-6782, (6) 576- 7. . 


vou PEELE re 
pr 

luxury modern chalet nr 
slopes w/ sauna, 6br, 3bths, 
2tpi & more is looking for a 
few more really 
$450/share 
696-9028 


THE BARTLETT 

SKI CLUB 
Located 
Stowe/Sugarbush area of 
Vermont for over 10yrs 
Looking for members We are 
mainly single, over 30 years 
old, & have good times. Early 
bird rates! Call George 
653-6779, Clo 247-3645 or 
Rosemary 527-8605 


Vt. Killington Lux. condo, 
min to lifts 5 bd, 2bth, stn 
frpic, 8 members.$700 inc all 
util + hse cleaning. John at 
524-1570 


TRAVEL 


Man driving to . mid Oct 
take 1M-F 18+ free. Help 
drive and companion date 
open phone pis 5363 


Roundtrip air ticket Boston 
to West Coast. Use before 
Nov. 15. $299. 667-1752 


Wanted one or two Air 
tickets to Hawaii one way- 
leaving Nov. 4. Call 762-4551 


people. 
all Gerry 


EUROPE One way ticket to 
Brussels anytime untill the 
25 of Oct. best offer Call 
Manfred 522-0299 


262-4682 


CAMBRIDGE ZEN CENTER- 
Daily meditation. Monthly in- 
tensive retreats. Dharma talk 
Thursday 8pm Call 
254-0363. 


DHASMADHATU Buddhist 
Meditation and St Center 
OPEN HOUSE Wed 2nd 
8pm. Lecture, refreshments 
515 Center St. Newton Cor- 
ner 965-2827 Daily Medita- 
tion Mon-Fri 7-8pm 


MEDITATION AND SOCIAL 
CHANGE Seminar with John 
Roper, attorney, senior Stu- 


Sun Oct 22 9am-6pm $35. 
Dharmadhatu Buddhist Med- 
itation and Study Center 515 
Centre St, Newton Corner. 
965-2827 Pis call for further 
info. 


Raja-Yoga meditation. Ram 


Chandra Mission. No fees 
492-5094. 


tinea sa abet 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Darkroom for rent 
Downtown 24 hour acc. Can 
split sink water good light 
$125 pm 542-5594 


lenses filters acces. 
con. $550 ail iene 542- 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Beautiful shooting space 
available hourly or daily 
good natural light 423-9254 


qualify... 
pee pe ED athletic 
award matching, student 
and graduate financial aid 
mat available. Call or 


write t 
ACADEMIC DATA RE- 
SOURCES 


P.O. BOX 150 
WOBURN, MASS 01801 
617-938-8737 


Paper Due? AccuType 
267 


RESUMES 
PRINTED 
Retyped or typeset by 
COPY COP at 815 
Boylston St., (opposite the 
Prudential) 267-9267. 13 

ess St., (near State 
7-2738. 85 Franklin 
.. (near Filene's) 
451-0232. 260 Washing- 
ton St., (near Schoo! St.) 
367-3370. Selection of re- 
sume papers and 
matching enveiopes. 
Open evenings and 
Saturdays. 


be on the face of jazz 
dance in America is yet 
to be determined." 
William Como 
Editor in Chief 
of Dance Magazine 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 

for 

C. ie Cormack 536-246 


| CRATER oC 
BUSINESS 
SERVICES 


Sanyice 
For only $13/month we'll 
ive you 24 hr service 


25-6700 


DON’T PLAN A 
PARTY 
UNTIL YOU 
TALK TO TOM 


Unusual Functions 
Arranged 


Tom Star 
617-824-4226 


COLOR 
COPIES 
(8x10) 


From artwork, books or 35 mm 


Boylston St., 

thal) 267-9267. 1 ’ 

(near State St.) 367-2738. 65 

Franklin St., (near Filenes) 
0233. 260 St. 


COLOR STATS 
Up to 11°x16%" in 10 minutes. 
Zoom lens eniarges or reduces 


i, 13 Congress St., (near State 
St.) 367-2738. Open eves. and 
Sats. 


lens 
allows cr . Available 
at COPY COP Head- 
quarters, 815 Boyiston 
St. (opp. Prudential Ctr.) 
267-9267 or Precinct Il, 13 
Congress St., (near State 
St.) 367-2738. Open even- 
ings and Saturdays. 


MR. BIG’S® 


For want of a BEEPER. 

A message was lost 
For want of a message. 
A call was lost 

For want of a call. 

An appointment was lost 
For want of an appointment. 
A sale was lost 
For want of a sale. 
A client was lost. 
For want of a client. 
A business was lost. 

‘Are YOU getting the 
message” 


The Beeper People! 
FOR SALES OR SERVICE 
CALL 


(617)890-BEEP 


BOSTON & 
CAMBRIDGE 
ofelt] ITIL Te; 

SERVICES 


Individual, couples, group 
psychotherapy. 


Initial interview(s) used to 
explore theories, attitudes 
and approach of 
therapists, encouraged 
and without charge 


In Boston 782-5753 
In Cambridge 497-6716 


Group forming. 
Giambrone 62! 


SURROGATE 
THERAPY 
Males without partners need 


sexual probiems such as 
Premature ejaculation, im- 


potency, or . SEE 
FHE SPECIALISTS at Sexual 
Health Centers. 

266-3444 


GAY PEOPLE 
Counseling + hypnosis emo- 
tional + alternate lifestyle is- 
sues insur accepted day eve 
hrs free 1st visit Coolidge 
Corner Brookline Lic h 
Dr. S. Golburgh 734-6: 


HYPNOSIS: Smoking, 
Weight, Habits, Sexual dys., 
Anxiety, Memory, Concen- 
tration, Sports, Motivation, 
Creativity, Confidence, etc 
R. Pilato 776-7976 


FOCUS, INC. 
COUNSELING & CON- 
SULTATION FOR 
WOMEN & THEIR 
FRIENDS. Providing short 
& long-term therapy for 
individuals, groups, cou- 
ples & families, insurance 
accepted. Inman Sq., 


Reasonable George 
Szorenyi 576-2114 


Wf you are 
role 


See 
CIALISTS at Sexual 
Health Centers. 

266-444 


TROUBLED 
PEOPLE 


Psychotherapy for de- 
pression, despair, 
liness, just . 
initial interview at no 
charge. Ruth 


CO-ED THERAPY 


In Harvard Square. Open- 
ings for 2 women. 
re. ACSW, LICSW 
a Group 
576-0889 


pat. A 
caoee Onavenre is a 
habit we can you deal 
with Inst. Rational Living 
739-5063 


0 fas an 
year record of successful 
resolution of male sexual 


such as 
premature ejaculation, 


Don't be scared sexless, 
_— or TI one 
your sexual le TODAY. 

the SPECIALISTS at 


RESULTS 
Expressive therapy with 
Maire Graves MA Cand. 


or call 491-4242 


SEX THERAPY 


by the only 
SPECIALISTS in 
New England 
offering 


© SEXUAL THERAPY 

© SURROGATE THERAPY 

© COUPLES COUNSELING 
SEXUAL HEALTH 


INTERNATIONAL. INC 


739 Boylston Street, Boston 


Meet attractive 
professionals the 
easy, pleasant 
way — Call Equal 
Partners. The service 
— in The Boston 

U 

e'll introduce you to 
someone special. 


@) equa 
partners 


SWINGERS. Sin- 
gles/couples. Special rate 
for women. Gary Miller's dis- 
crete personal introduction 
Piamates, Box 3355, York, 
PA 17402. 717-848-1408. 


Framingham Milford Frank- 

lin area gay social support 
roup. Meet your . 
ali 376-8145, 473-3529 


cial at Lunch.or at a cocktail 
date this week. Call 
367-9529 weekdays 10:30-6, 
Sat. 10-1. 


LunchDates 





-——_——_—— 
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BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide replies 
to an ad should be 
directed to a Phoenix 
box number. The 
Phoenix is not re- 
quired to hold, deliver 
or forward flyers or 
other unsolicited mat- 
ter. 


Neos 
Seguaulance 
me Dating Service 


A convenient, confidenti 
way to meet someone 


All age groups 
Only $37 per year. 
Women under 35 — $29. 
Call 387-5905 anytime 
for FREE brochure 


A low-cost way to meet 
high-class people. Call 
now for free dating 
brochure. 267-4500. 


DATIQUE INC. 
437 Boylston St., Boston 02116 
All Age: Groups—Since 1970 


DR. FOX 
HOLIDAY 
DANCE PARTY 
STERLING'S CAFE 
Longwood & Brookline Aves. 
Sat., Oct. 29, 9 p.m. 
‘Call 227-1020 
$2.00 Off With Ad 


It’s time you 
experienced 

the 
‘unblind date? 


Why take chances when 
you can see and hear 
someone first — on 
videotape! Save time, 
energy, and meet some 
of Boston’ s most eligible 


| artatiaus mts 

The Globe 
Evening Magazine 

and more 


the PEOPLE 
NETW@RK 
of Newbury Street 


247-3800 


acre Sone 
DELIVERY 


EDWARD’S 
LIMOUSINE 


Edward Maiden. 321-2129. 


SECRETS Send $3 to Focus 
|, Box 1022, Boston 02130 


HOME 
SERVICES 
on 

Service Fridays 
liable MWE _ 

FIX YOUR 
ken,can seat at reas. 
rate.Lynn 262-4857 eves 


—_— 
House cleaning, paint- 
ing, walt 

‘trimming 


SMORHIASID 
HARMONIUM 


INTERSTATE 
Van Lines inc 


Agent 


MDPU 24408 MC ICC 1745 
MC 4 VISA 
F.reprool + Palletized 


STORAGE 


NEGOTIABLE RATES 
Tired of high hourly rates? | 


MOVERS W/15FT TRUCK 
for local moving reliable fulty 
insured MOPU 25387 
491-0004 


MOVING? 
Exp. mov. fast+good smail 
moves $13 of $20/hr 
522-0299 


DAN’S VAN 
MOVERS 
MDPU License 15258 
« Apts. * Households 
* Offices » Large Trucks 
« Insured * Low Rates 
661-1683 


Modern movers! Anything 
anytime 18/hr Ed 254-1788 


Mongoose Movers. Fast and 
safe. Low $. 492-1241 


MOTION MOVERS -rel exp 
local or id 277-0525 


*7°15/he. 


© MAXI-VANS 
© CARGO MASTER TRUCKS 
© HOMES © BUSINESSES 
© 24 HOUR DELIVERY 
SERVICE 
© UC 6 INS 


236-1848 


Man & Van $15perhour or 2 
men $30 per hour 596-0580 


—_—_-e_-_-~-------:-:-— 
Man & Van. 332-7022 
498-9637 MDPU 25149. 


Man & Van 332-7022 
498-9637 MDPU 25149. 


Man with Van for hire.David 
646-6416. 


HOWARD MOVING 


PACHYDERM 
service. 


Caretul, go movers. 
Lisc. & ins. Cali Mike or Carol 
646-9645. 


Piano? MIVERIS! Expert pi- 

a. moving/rigging/crane 
Reas. rates lic/ins. 

368-87 17 MPDU 24009. 


Silly Movers. 742-0624 


Truck & 2 Men. 332-7022 
498-9637. MDPU 25149. 


Nice Man+Van smaii jobs 
$15/ph or neg 628-9032 


Anytime moving $15/hr jocal 


or longdist 522-7577 

paces 

1-2 Men pilus Van Catch 22 
646-2698 


Man & Truck $15 547-9365 
—____. 


— 
2ulq sonsizizes Qnitiw ted 


PIANO AND 
FURNITURE 
MOVING J 
Low rates — 24 
hr. service, 7 
days a week. 
Storage. 
DANIELLE 
MOVERS, INC. 
186 Brookline Ave. 
Boston 
267-4079 or 


566-5901 
MDPU 2022 


ALTERNATIVE 


No truck rates. No 
charge. No minimums. No in- 


itiat a time, no 
micks. Call 581-6299. MDPU 
25 162. 


¢ Home or office 
* Large or small 
* Low, low rates 
Lic., insured MDPU 
25175 


1-2 Men + van.825-308 1 Will 
Pads, dolly's, NYC, pianos 


1-2 men+van Fast 742-0824 


1.2 men & van, local, | 
dis. Flat rate to NY 776-553 


2 men + van best rates R + B 
Movers 254-6145 


Acme movers 15$ hr rel exp 
ins Pete 782-6015 


Poor PeoplesTluvers 
expert moving and 
packing 
Heavy appliance deliveries 
Same day service Low 


rates |, 


a insured 
ianos 
522-0826 


MPDU 24184 


RENT A DJ TO GO 


Top professionali DJ with 
personality for all occ. Call 


* Jimmy Jay 773-0690 


EDWARDS 
LIMOUSINE 


SERVICE 

For all occasions: Weddings 
a —— Excellent serv 

Reasonable rates. “Cal 

Edward Maiden 321-2129. 


HALLOWEEN 
TRICK/TREAT your favorite 
person to a edible cream pie- 
in the face Ali deivd in cos- 
tume $45ea Resv. early for 
trick of year call 437-0537 
anytime 


LOUD SOUNDS 

DJ’S--PA’S 
For your party, dance, large 
family gatherings. We'll DJ, 
= "tt dance. Prices elastic. 
bands-complete 
PA a. for rent. Ask 
for the st artists dis- 
count. Mike 782-4518 for 
more info. 


LOUD SOUNDS 
DJ’S’DJ’S DU’S 
For your party, dance, large 
family gatherings. We'll DJ, 
you'll dance. Prices elastic. 
Aso attn. bands-compiete 
PA w/enginer for rent. Ask 
for the st artists dis- 
count. Mike 782-4518 for 

more into. 


Saturday Night Singles: 
Business & Prof 40+. 


29th, 
wine & hors d’ comes. $10 
323-1149 


RIDES 
cergareae 


* Cars to all states (Cal., 
Ariz., Fla., Texas, etc) 
* Leaving daily 
+ All kinds of cars 
AUTO DELIVERY CO. 
734-8110 


1018 Comm. Ave. 


pri 
Call Simon at 
10pm 


SFS58A 6 ame e 


NEW 
FLEA MARKET 
Opening Soon 

Call Mr. Furst 


TRAE 
APPLIANCES 


‘ator 


EAT WITHOUT 
Brand new Patriot Super 
Compact wood-burnin 
stove. Smali, durable 
money saving. This is a great 
buy-the stove is stili in the 
factory carton. List price 
$400, will sell for $195. Call 
Chery! at 536-5390 ext 456, 
1-4pm. 


BICYCLES 


10 spd Motobecane large 
frame exc. cond. new wheels 
w/citadel jock $120 call 
641-1101 eves 


12 bikes in exc cond. Euro- 
pean 10 & 3-speeds, & kids 
bicycles. Reasonable. 
828-1196. Canton. 


Peugeot Suer Com white Re- 
ynolds 531 Frame 23 in Cam- 
pagnolo brakes hubs etc 
$450 bo Tom 566-6362 


Puch Luzern black reynolds 


600 
$275 776-9266 Chris 


FUELS & 
FIREWOOD 


HEAT WITHOUT OIL 
Brand new Patriot 
Compact wodd-burning 
stove. Small, durable, and 
money saving. This is a great | 
buy, the stove is still in the 
factory carton. List Price 
$400.00 will sell for $195.00 
Cali John at 536-5390 ext 
456 between 1-4PM. 


aeons 
FURNITURE 


19 Century antique chairs 
ball stick legs brown leather 
seats rosewood ex cond ($75 
ea) 262-5318 


BEAUTIFUL WATER 
Bed with bkcase hdbrd hard 


westrn pine incides evrythng 
exc cond worth $500 asking 
$350 call 926-8640 


FLYING CLOUD 
Cotton Futons and acc. hand 
made clothes all sz 524-4177 


For Sale: Antique Oak table 
in good condition. Two 
leaves available Call 


FUTONS 


Full Size 


Somerville 
Cambridge Line 


Kitch table +2chairs 55 
black couch +chair 450 
queen platform bed 100 
small tan couch 125 moving 
must sell everything 
cheap+fast 247-1701 


la w/2 full 

. Sid teak 
cfe tb! $50.00. Sid wd nest 
tbl $110. 237-4437 eves 


SOFABEDS Bauhaus 


IT RUNS 
TIL IT WORKS 
Teak Desk. 4 drawers. Ex- 
— pamela $160. 
Rds pe filing cab. $20. 
oat 267-1934 eves. 


Teak Wall unit lots of 


BIWAT-310D-1N2 


TV Hitachi coldr 19” 175 
teak table 48” diam 4 chairs 
500 waterbed custom frame 
200 sect sofa 8 piece 500 
more 542-2628 


3 new tatami mat: 
$180 BO,hnd mde oak cof tb 
$100, IBM selectric 
$250, israeli rug 225-8525 


AQUARIA | 
30 gal w hood, fluor 
heater, metal stand: $100 o 


b.o. 50 gal w,hogd: $110 o 
bo 70 gal w y, fluor it 
filter, metal stands $190 or 
bo Cali Scott at 647-2133 


Ariens 10hp snoblwr w/ strtr, 
exel cond, $988 Call after 
6pm 877-7221 


NEED 
CASH? 


buy used 
perbacks 
HARVARD BOOK 


STORES 
1256 Mass Ave., 
Cambridg 


China Lenox Eclipse pattern 
excellent condition also 
Fostoria crystal 965-5173 
evenings 574-4455 days 


WINDSURFER 
Classic regatta sail marginal 
sail high wind D6R board 
more save $ only $695 
542-2628 


SURN FOR SALE 
Misc. apt furn for sale. 19inp! 
Hitachi color TV, Technics 
direct-drive turntable, re- 
ceiver-amp + speakers, 
large blond wood chest of 
drawers, 3 pc ivg rm set 
(matching blond wood ends 
& coffee tables.) Kitchen 
utensils, dishes, glasses etc 
Negot. prices. 267-5397 
eves 


Get in shape and stay in 
shape with Shakiee Natural 
Vitimins 923-1504 


MUST SELL 
1 Segmet Hot Printing ma- 
chine + printing stock. Must 
see to appreciate its value + 
versatility. Call 361-3979 


Smail Electric Motor Repair 
Shop. Winding heads, bear- 
ings & handtools BO over 
$900. Call 666-4130 Leo 


_ STEREO EQUIP + 
Pioneer 8-track AM/FM car 
stereo $50+ tapes $1 ea. 
Acoustic guitar $35 + books 
$1 a. 1 kitchen chair $7. Call 
742-5050 


Timex-1000 computor new 
good for small offices 
Starters never used $75 hp 
38c $50 cash 329-3882 


BUYING 
DIAMONDS 
GOLD SILVER 
Heirloom & 
Antique Jewelry 
Pocket Watches 
Gold Coins 
Also American, 
European, & Oriental 
Gold Items 


White City Shopping 
Ctr. 


Shrewsbury 
754-9821 
NATHAN’S 
471 Main St., 
Fitchburg 


cepa ae aE 
PROTUGRAPHY 


camera (1 ) SL 
7 F2. 50mm, F2.8 135mm, 
F2.8 35mm $8600. 
617-536-7780x275. 9-5 
Mon-Fri. 


MINOLTA XD11 bi 50mm 
28mm 80-210 zoom lenses 


auto flash-camera bag pack- 
ag? $500 484-4391 Iv mess 
on Mach 


Zenit 35MM SLR Asanuma 
telephoto, 2x converter, 
strobe flash & tripod $150 
Joan 247-0126 or 542-5181 


MUSIC 
AUDIO VISUAL 
TMF TLS50 Studio monitor 


sold at $1400 askng $600 
DYNA 400 AMP $350 or BO 
Lee 442-6856 morn + eves 


Akai 1722 Ii stereo 


VIDE OSMITH 
Model Bf ISTIC P.A. 
board, 6 twoway 


; accoustic con- 
cert one " speakers all 
428-1202 (cape) clean 


ers $500 


Best 
eves 473-1227 
Bose 601's series 2 brand 


condition cpi months 
old $500 firm Bob 531-5795 


Oual Model 1258-52 turn- 
table, never used. Only $144. 
)-— eaeces atertaas 8 3 y 


DUAL Model 508 Turntable. 
Never Used. $162. Call 
Cheryl at x 456. 


2 evewiaw g A31. 


SC80 4way x-over. 
eee eres SO 


ACCESSORY 
SALE 


See our ads 
in the 
Arts & 

Entertainment 
Section 


| 870 Comm. Ave. 
Boston 


Across From B.U. 


566-3100 








FREE CARRY-IN 
Estimates for color, BW TV's 
or musical amps. D&M TV, 
429 Cambridge St Aliston 
MA 254-5052 


GRUNDIG AM-FM Car 
cassette radios w/Dolby sys- 
tems. $200 ea. Cali Cheryl 
536-5390 x 456. 


INFINITY RS 4.5 speakers 
mint $1800 pr RCA video rec 
VGT650 $675 266-2110 KLH 
model 9 spkrs 2 pair $600 
pair 603-893-2749 


INTELLIVISION 


we'll talk. 651-2673 Earl 


Loudspeakers for sale 
Never used. Only $125.40 
each. Call Chery! at 
536-5390 ext. 456 M-F. 


spks $400 pr 995-5943 


RAL 3000 series speak- 
ers.List price:$750 each 
Must sell. Will accept best 
offer.Cali 491-3009 eves. 


SONY CDP-101 Disc Player. 
New never used. List $900 
sell $750 or BO. 623-0131 


Sony Portable + TT 2000 + 
2200 color camera top of the 
line loaded with features 
brand new w/ warranty seli- 
ing $ > pe cost 


in tape, 3 3/4 and 7 1/2 ips. 
ps s avail extra.$350 


Technics pro TT Sony TT 
Nikko Rec Hk cass dk 


70 amp pre tuner 
misc spkrs elec prts 
576-2685 


USED STEREO 
And TVs. Two whole stores 
full of guaranteed used 
equipment. We buy, sell 
trade and fix components & 
TVs. USED SOUND 225 

ry St. Boston, MA 
236-1827 or 31 Holland St. 
Davis Sq. Somerville, MA 
625-7707. 


STEREO & VIDEO 
For same day service, please 
call Gyro Gearloose at 
731-9629. 


PIANO TECH 


Private instruction in: 
piano tuning, resto- 
ration, rebuilding, re- 
finishing. ALL LEVELS 
OF: Classical, Rock, 
Blues, Keyboard Har- 
mony, Songwriting 
and Jazz Improvisa- 
tion. SPECIAL 24 HR. 
PRACTICE STUDIOS. 
INTERNATIONAL JOB 
PLACEMENT. STATE 
APPROVED APPREN- 
TICE PROGRAM. J.D. 
Furst & Son Piano Co. 
186 Brookline Ave. 
Boston MA 267-4079. 


REHEARSAL 
SPACE 
Sound proof-24 hrs.- 
security-loading dock 
-game room-low 
rates 
186 Brookline Ave., 
267-4079 or 566-5901 


GUITARIST-VOCALIST 


iksa 


Call 590-5656 4-6 


MW2 sadece vitl 


Altstar Bass player needed 
for pro rock gig. Must sing 
well and have excell. 

ence $$$$ MCM 699-7621 


Bassist needed by Nuwave 
orig. pop-rock band with 
English influences. Call 
6356. Ask for Frank 


Bassist wanted for orig rock 
band. into Zep, who, etc. 
With rehearsal space dedi- 
cation a must Call Tom btwn 
7:30 and 8:30 782-5178 


BASS PLAYER 


sing.828-1537 


Bass player wanted to join 2 
guitarists for weekly jam 
ming. Jazz, biues, originals 
655-9430 after 4. 


Bass Player with lead vocais 


Tom 623-5793 


Brian Weisman (or friend of 
same) call Mike 628-8707 


CTJ Productions seeks 


389-9144.P/T now F/T later. 


MER 
Original pop/wave band 
seeks drummer with style, 
looks and dedication No im- 


ment only. Practice in 
Quincy. 497-6336 4-8pm 


DRUM & VOCL 
Wanted for all orig Hm band 
dbi bass drmr pref vocalist 
must have some PA equip 


+ pos. attitude ious only 
Must dedicated + willing to 
make commit. pros only 
620-0920 or 765-5641 


Estb orig NW/RR seeks 
female vocal W/exp perc inst 
a + Call Gary 247-4170 
Gregg 227-7625 


EXP ORUMMER hard hitter 


ability needed for top 40/ 
band call Darren bag-0059 
Paul 784-5079 


FEMALE LEAD 


GUITAR & BASS 
NEEDED FOR ALL GIRL 
HEAVY METAL BAND. EX- 
PERIENCE NOT NECES- 
SARY, EQUIPMENT AND 
TRANSPORTATION IS. 
CALL BETWEEN 12-3PM 


BACK BAY BEAT 
Seeks excellent guitarist 
= L up vocais phe mm 


uso tcrawler 


77-1547 


Pros 
Productions 
-3pm only 


WANTED 


By N.E.’s No. 1 rock 
band, Boston Brats. 
Near recording deal 
with national label. For 
more information, call: 


MK Associates, 
284-4150, 289-1292 


LD GUITARIST 
looking for estab. orig r & r 
band have exp looks person- 
ality b.u. vcls melodic sense 
desire Paul 449-3914 


Lead guit/lead vocalist 
seeks working T-40 rock, 
funk band. Exper equip & 
trans Peter 327-7143 


Lead vocalist, lead guitar w/ 
vocals and drummer seek 
bass, guitar & keys to form 
original band. All must sing & 
write for commercial 

Don 965-2533 Jim 894-7462 


METALS STORM 

| for bass, +keyboards 

original band metal 
dance sound of the 80's 
outrageous fashionable seri- 
ous writing no egos 18-25yrs 
pref send portfolio to Metal 
Storm Productions 7 Murray 
St. Rm 8 Chelsea Mass. 
02150 More info 884-9259 


Multikeys w/id voc wntd by- 
hot-T40-orig-working band 
w/future. 884-5649 


Musicians wanted for 


rhythmic trance textures. We 
r guit bass drums infil. by OR- 
nette, Pil, James Brown, Bob 
Wills. 442-9497 666-9266 


Native Tongue seeks 
keybrds for dance oriented 
project Call Lee 284-8294 


New Rk vocalist with pend- 
ing record release seeks 
Gtrs synths bass drums for 
serious bkup band w some 
PD rehearsals call 247-2527 
Btwn 10A-4P 


Heads-Up 
Boutique 


531-537 Broadway (AT. 28 
LAWRENCE MASS Ob2. 1632 


Satin - Sparkle - Glitter 
First with New York & 
West Coast Fashions 


Clothes for... 
Stage. Show. 
Rock. Disco 

or 

Fun! 


“We 
Have 

All The 
Clothes!” 


Be it hard rock or 
dressy show, 
We have the styles to fit 


Open Daily: ¥ be 
Thurs. & Sat.: 10-5:30 p.m. 
Tues & Fri.: ‘tii 8:30 p.m. 


exp. pro. 
seeks Working 


= exp. pro. 
. seeks Working 
Steve 864-8794 


Sax ndd River Streetband. 
Springsteen,etc covers + 
originals. Al 625-7207 

to arrange Oct.20 Aud. 


SEND ME TO CAMP 
working orig pop-rock band 
sks keyboard Vocals a plus 
infl Split Enz 
647-5209 


So Shore based Rock band 
fm covers/orig seeks 


€861 ‘81 H3GOLOO ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 
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The right guitarist needed for 
aggressive rockabilly band 
w/ unusual repertoire. 57 
igs w/upcoming dates. 


w247-2238/h367-3645 


Vocalist for rock band led 


zep ccr beaties mostly 60s 

rock must be serious and 

able to practice often any 
itar ability helpful call Rick 
}-8234 


Wanted:2 man crew w/truck 
4 working band. Technical 
and lighting know!l- 
edge necessary. 267-7189 


Working dance/showband 
has immed. opening for TPT 
voc a plus Trav Ron 
445-4678. 


Part time working country 
western band looking for a 
fiddie steel guitar or piano 
player call Ed after 5 
389-6797 


Sree Ge 
INSTRUCTION 


Le CED RI CT ES 
Exper young concert pianist 
seeks students 262-2684 


FIDDLE + Mand w oak auth 
fiddler fakebook 547-6933 


THE 
GUITAR STUDIO 
Register now for — 

workshops, classes 


or private lessons. 
COURSES- 
Beginning Guitar 
Intermed. Rock Guitar 
Jazz/Rock, improv. 
Fingerpicking & Folk Styles 
Fret board theory 
Not Just Guitar- 
Flute, sax, violin, piano & 
bass also available. 
Free Theory Class 
With All Courses 
Private Lessons 
Always Available 
Call now! 
Enroliment is limited 


497-7767 
THE GUITAR STUDIO 
1384 Mass. Ave., 


Harvard Sq., Camb. 
Mon.-Sat., 12-6 


LESSONS 
CLASSICAL GUITAR 
Expert patient instrn. in 
Segovia Method! Learn tech- 
nique to insure real musi- 
cality. All lev. beginners wel- 
comed. F. Bernstingle 

628-9635 


PIANO&MEDIATECH 
Custom Lessons Tailored to 
Your Needs. Learn to Play All 
Styles by Ear 

* AUDIO/SYNTHESIZERS 
and more! $12° 437-7124 


DRUM LESSONS 


* Video Cassette Analysis 
* Record Transcriptions 
+ Improvising and 4Way 
Coordination 
* Live Performing in Professional 
Section 


LYRIC WORK 
For information 
tison 617-861-1372 


Piano lessons: jazz, blues, 
classical, pop. 666-2166 


ROCK GUITAR LESSONS 
593-5208 


HOPS 
Pat Pat- 


TOM 


BOSS 
PIANO 


Teacher 
SNS 


Jazz, Pop, 
Classical 


277-1527 


Singing lessons w best 
teacher in town: Pop, bdwy, 
etc.. 266-1231. 

Voice lessons. Contem- 
porary vocal interpretation & 
performance techniques. 
Wilmington 658-9612 


Private instruction in: 
piano tuning, resto- 
ration, rebuilding, re- 
finishing. ALL LEVELS 
OF: Classical, Rock, 
Blues, Keyboard Har- 
mony, Songwriting 
and Jazz Iimprovisa- 
tion. SPECIAL 24 HR. 
PRACTICE STUDIOS. 
INTERNATIONAL JOB 
PLACEMENT. STATE 
APPROVED APPREN- 
TICE PROGRAM. J.D. 
Furst & Son Piano Co. 
186 Brookline Ave. 
Boston MA 267-4079. 


Guitar lessons or all ages 


and levels Jazz a Soe | 
Berklee Grad Alan 731-526 
232-5268 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


‘tratocaster 
light biue, maple neck. 
Roland TB-303 er 
Bass Line. Cali Roy at 
247-7826 in room 805 


1958 GRETSCH a seage 
w 


2 Pianos beaut upright $700 
or BO, Knabe parlor grand 
$1500 or BO both good cond 
Peter 497-4420 


30/60 amp 
Teardrop elec. gtr $125 Sil- 
vertone w/ E PUs $175 
Hollowbody w/trem bar 
$100 965-6398 


4 monitors at $100 each 2 
Altec crossovers $100 2 way 


Venanaein Sa oe 

. new 
condition $1595 list, $650 
takes it. Recently tweaked by 
master repairman, nice case 
242-2928 


Ampeg SVT 300W head 
$300 4JBL E120 12’cab 
$500 or BO 15+ bass bin $80 
eve 787-0473 


BABYGRAND | 
Brambach 5’ 1°. Recondi- 
tioned, refinished,excelient 
condition. $2250 
603/893-2523 


Baldwin upright for sale 
three years old-fine con- 
dition $1200 cali 
262-1775 


BASS BINS 
FOR PA SYSTEM JBL DE- 
SIGN $95.00 PAIR OR 
$270.00 PAIR WITH ALTEC 
15” SPEAKERS; 


BASSMAN 50 
GUITAR/BASS 


HEAD 
$200.00 


ALEMBIC 
GUITAR/BASS 


PRE AMP 
$200 


DAYS 236-1827 EVES 
783-9282 ASK FOR 
DOUG 


Basses! Roth upright $1300 
or best. Also Kramer elec- 
tric, $250. Calli Clyde at 
536-1573. 


Complete club sound system 
includes fronts and 
monitors. All in roadcases. 
Call evenings ask for Ron 
894-8597 


Cort flying v copy great 
grovers.Dimarzios,biue 
comes w hardshell case 300. 
or bo Ronnie 8948597 


Crumar performer polyph 
strings & brass state of the 
art sound & special effects 
$500 762-7411 


Electric Guitar- Peavey T-15. 
Excellent Condition. Hard- 
shell case. $150. 262-6470 
after 6. 


Fender Bassman Amp & 
cabinet with 2 15's. $200. 
Peavey Backstage 30 $80. 
246-3306 


Fender Rhodes 73 suitcase 
elec piano incl built in amp & 
spkrs cond Steve $700 
266- 


Larry 


FENDER 


SUPERCHAMP 
$200 776-7946 


Gibson Les Paul guitar 1971 
sunburst lawrence pickups 
Schallers like new $575 Rich 
267-6566 


GUITARS Acoustic Martin 
015 Gibson LGO LG2 + Epi 
phone early 60s CLARINET 
French 547-6933 


oflFy ROCK GROUPS 

$10000 worth of equip- 
pond bought '82-Save big 
Example 4 Yamaha montiors 
15” $150 ea-Yamaha mix 
console 4 subs 16 channel 
$2500 Lite show 12 chn 2 
scene- mikes-Bo 1-824-4783 


LEARN GUITAR 
AT HOME 


Steve Widman _ 
teach you to play 

in the relaxe oo 
mosphere of your own 
home. For more infor- 
mation, call Steve at 


266-9531 


PIANO & STERE 
Steinert upright piano 


ceiver SB-045 speakers 
$750 new. And some mis- 


PRO PA EQUIP 
Bass cabs, horns, tweets as- 
sort. amps racks cable 4 
eqturi tas call Peter at 
1-603-431-8971 


minimoog w/hvy 
$750 ex cond io 77 


SIGMA 
ACOUSTICS 


soundboard 
$10,500. 524-3079. 
THOMAS ORGAN 


peir pwr 
put $1200 for inf Cali 
543-8292 aft. 6pm 


Violin bright pleasant tone 
1926 exc cond hard shell 
case $300 Cali Michael 


547-9090 evenings 


OUCC AUG .Atimili 


s 
M wy condition, 
iteinway, Chickering, Ma- 
son etc. Several sizes $3500- 
$18000 Cali 227-2357 or 
262-7266 


GUILD X 79 Electric Guitar 
w/case (blue) $308. Call 
Chery! 536-5390 x 456. 


WASH GUITAR 
Exc. cond. like-new Di- 


Marzios, great sound chery 
red w/ hardshell case $425 
Call Greg 262-4556 


Guitar-Gibson L7C Circa 
1964 showroom cond 


PIANOS 
Sold 


Bought 
Rented-Moved 
Serviced-Rebuilt-Tuned 
Grands 
Uprights-Spinets 


$99 & up. 
Lowest Prices 
Highest Quality. 


J.D. FURST & 
SON 


186 Brookline Ave., 
Boston 


267-4079 
and 
586-5901 


PAR SASL AL ALAS SS 
RHAARAAARAAAAAAAE 


HERITAGE 
GIBSON 
LES PAUL 


eeeeeeereneeeee 
MINT CONDITION 
FLAME TOP 
eeekeneeeeeeres 


$750-CALL 569-0315 
OR 395-3074 


REARAARAARERAERERE 
REAARAAAARAAAEAEEE 
eee 


Rosalind 497-5079 or 
491-7147 


eat E 5 LESSONS 
m+ yb musical 
Se git Lane 
new students. BEGINNE 
weicome. 


Vose Baby grand i to 
perfection. Completely re- 
built. Ebonized w/polished 


876-9159 


Wanted to buy musical intru- 
ments and will 
consider anything call any- 
time 592-94: 


Wurlitzer elec piano ec rec 
tuned & reworked $400 
262-6476 Peter open to 
trades? 


Meet attractive 
professional 
women the easy 
pleasant way. Call 
Equal Partners. 
As profiled in 


@) eaua 
partners 


Acad prof WM seeks inter- 
esting attr F under 45 for din- 
ner uninvol exploration let us 
discuss Box 5589 


ae 
Affectionate DWM,37,5' 8” 
built for speed,seeks F. Lef- 
tist politics former activist. | 
love people rock + 
roll blues) foreign films funky 
restaurants and am looking 
for someone to share these 
— over the long haul. Box 


Handsome engineer, 24, tall 
and trustworthy-seeks in- 
t t, winsome woman 
22-28 A Gentlepeopie Per- 
sonal Search. 492-3888 


Here's a good man but alone 
too long, impatient w wait- 
ing, games. Am intell sensit 
rare tall dk handsm SWM 34. 
Much nd a slim clean SWF 
under 35 who will. Relat 
possib. pis resp w phone. 
Box 5541 


Gentleman, educated, 
pri , tall, 45, seeks 
warn., caring attractive lady 


for cocktails, 


friend, and: perhaps 
Box 3004 Andover 


“The Dating Service That Cares” 


Call the Compatibles 
office nearest you: 


Boston area (617) 739-6688 
North Shore (617) 631-2997 


South Shore (617) 378-4389 

Worcester area (617) 885-4702 

Springfield area (413) 737-7644 
Easthampton area (413) 527-5870 

Pittsfield area (413) 447-8283 

Greenfield area (413) 527-5870 
Nashua / Manchester, NH area (617) 631-2997 
Providence, RI area (617) 336-5889 


Seven years of time-tested methods have 
convinced social workers Jim and Judy 
Yorio that video and computer dating serv- 
ice methods are little more than gimmicks 
that take up a lot of your time. Jim and 
Judy point out that it is the dating service’s 
responsibility to spend time seeking out per- 


sons with similar needs, 


interests, and 


tastes, and then make these people aware 


of each other. This is why Compatibles is 


one of the largest dating services in the 


Northeast, with 24 regional offices and a 


client list of substantial depth — assuring 
you of a successful match. 


HOHNER 
CLAVINET E-7 


Brand new with Anvil case 
need money will sacrifice for 
$850 call Joe at 586-6300 or 
Paul at 586-6908 


IVERS & POND upright pno 
C1900 fully rebuilt full sound 
inlay carving $800 Call 
524-8073 


JBL 
4 JBL E120 loudspeakers 
brand new mounted in 2 212 
peavey cabs.$500 or b.o. 
Aldo 894-7681 


Korg polyensembie key- 
boards $225 Rhapsody 
569-3320 


KRAMER BASSES 
" model 400 


to mention$250 
-- reign cs $375, Tv 
orange straight cab 
be t series head 160 RMS 
INT $400 272-5742 


UPRIGHT 
orig ivory keys, 
exc 
437-1918 


MARTIN GUITAR 0028, 1927 
Herringbone inlay, rosewood 
back & sides, excellent cond. 
$1600 367-2170 


MINI KORG 
SYNTHESIZER 


CLEARANCE SALE 
One week only- Oct. 15-22 


Low, low prices 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


MA 01587 


LOUD SOUNDS 


ap my 


rly ori 


Also attn. 


PA w/enginer for rent. Ask 
artists dis- 
count. Mike for 


for the st 
more info. 


LOUD SOUNDS 
DJ’S DJ’S DJ’S 
dance. 


call Tom collect 
212-307-6431 1:15 to 2:15 


FO\l0 marignime te nomev 


643 Newton MA 02162 
Attrac romantic 


Bentlepeopie Personal 
Search. Call 492-3888 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


‘Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 


god conv, and outdr ac- 
tiv.non-smoker, sks cring M 
who knows and likes himsetf, 
for poss long term relat Box 
5580 


DWM,50 gd Ik 6’ like to meet 
attr. mature lady 48-60,0on 
her own. it Ok. 
Second time ar: can be 
best. Box 592,310 Franklin 
St. Boston 02110 


Jewish Doctor, 29, 
adores classical music- 
seeks adorable Jewish 


Follow me to the JCC DJF 41 
cultured busy & responsive 
to sanity & sunshine sks 


STABLE JM 40-50’s Box 237 
Newtonville 02 160 


OFrtSO 208 12 nine 


Newport, RI area (401) 295-1262 
Brattleboro, VT(413) 527-5870 

Danbary, CT area (203) 355-0718 
Middletown / Meriden, CT (203) 634-8196 
Bridgeport /Westport CT (203) 268-8679 
Waterbury CT (203) 723-7947 

Hartford, CT area (203) 242-5296 

New Haven, CT area (203) 488-6581 

New London, CT area (203) 443-3768 
Stamford, CT area (203) 323-1478 
Farmington, CT (203) 673-6777 
Torrington, CT (203) 482-0378 
Willimantic, CT (203) 423-8378 
Yonkers / White Plains, NY (914) 337-5360 


JAM REAL 
WM 27 5°10” 150, nice look- 


KIND OF 
PEOPLE 


partners, 

ner, 

new relationships, 
etc... The kind of 
people you've been 
wanting to meet. 

It’s easy. It's entertain- 
ing. It's completely 


‘} under your control. 


Explore Tools for 
Matching with a FREE 
half-hour demonstra- 
tion. Call or just walk 
in 


TOOLS FOR 


MATCHING 
51 Brattle St., 
Cambridge MA 


Mon.-Fri., 11-9, Sat., 9-6, 
Sun., 


berewens iis 882S9 AM ms 


LUNCH 
COUPLES ® 
“Better dates for 
better people” 


Single? 
ty dates 


« Low cost 
- All age groups 


wT 92% 
Sorerdey 1000-1 PM 


LAST C 
Moving out of 
find a loving man in this cold 
town. Attr SBF 35 feminine 


caring strong beaut 
smile but sad it now have 


863-5054 465-0199 


IF YOU READ THESE 


ADS. 

As a lark and might just feel 
‘Above’ meeting someone in 
this manner because you 
don't ‘need’ to then you 
could be the woman | am 
looking for. Me: Diverse, 
trim/athietic truly hand- 
some, exceptionally suc- 
cessful entrepreneur SJM, 
36 (looks 35 1/2). | am also 
warm, funny, artistic, ex- 
tremely selective, unconven- 
tional, articulate, traveled, 
connected, slightly spoiled, 
occasionally terrific, and 
usually much more modest. 
Some of my current inter- 
estsinclude, running, real es- 
tate, reading, horseback rid- 
ing, music (from Bach to 
Bowie), people and travel. | 
have little time or interest in 
conventional dating or the 
‘singles scene’. | would how- 
ever, like tc meet a woman 
who ACCURATELY meets 
the following description: 
she must be 20-32, 
absolutely gorgeous, bright, 
sharp, definitely tight/sexy 
(not even slightly over- 
weight), competent, intuitive, 
sophisticated, very selective, 
spontaneous, adventurous, 
giving, special, and ready for 
big romance. Photo does 
help. PO Box 258 104 
Charies St. Boston,MA 
02114 


! ena MIGHT! BE HIM 
indsm, passionate, 


kind we 31 sks warm F 
soulmate w/ a pretty face & a 
beautfi heart to be the love of 
his life. Take a chance on 
happiness Box 1151 Cam- 
bridge 02238 


intelligent,attr,SWF 24 sks 
articulate sensitive,warm 
prof SWM 25-35 for compa- 
nionship+ pos.rel.if you en- 
joy dining out,dancing,+ the 
outdoors please write PO Bx 
3611 Peabody,MA 01960 


intel warm prof SWM 40 sks 
F for sharing films,music 

laughter, conversation + per- 
haps more.Box 5629 


INTERESTED? 
Responsible 
SWM age 40 tall and slender 
desires to meet responsibie 
attractive SWF who will 


Andover, MA 01810 


| quote from Star Trek in mo- 
ments of stress-can you re- 
spond? SWF 30 attr sindr 
medievalist,into 
SF(Ellison/LeGuin not 


Heiniein), clas.mus 

good food,walking,w/ mixed 
views on karate,sks attr, fit 
SWM 26-40,non-smkr,well 
ed,articulate + to 
help explore Boston.Bx 5573 


PAUL Jawish MEN 
Tall, attr earthy, 


cere please 
possible) Box 5613 


JF 35 sks secure,stabie, in- 


telligent, prof JM for rela- 
tionship. Positive attitude + 
outlook. Box 5614 


LOST AT SEA 
Who can love a fishing cap- 
tain 6-8 months at sea for 


weeks at a time? Only 
strong 
sensitive 


F SINGLE? 


Join the largest 
membership of 


single people who 
meet one to one 
over a relaxed 
cocktail or lunch. 
Let us fit a 
social life into 
your busy career. 


254-2534 
= 


LunchDates 


The orginal 


MUST 

To be 

model SW conceived in 30's, 
smooth lines, lux finish, no 
rust some imperf., orig. 
owner seeks SM 5ttpl 9inpl 
+, 45+ as friend/lover to 
share life's rides. Box 507 
Lincoin MA 01773 


NOT BURGER KING 
Vy handsome cultured SWM 
32 seeks elegant unman- 
nered dining partner for ex- 
pense-paid study of Bos- 


ton's finer restaurants photo 
helpful Box 5438 


Open to romance? Warm, 
attr SJM sks caring SWF to 
share intimacy PO Box 1257 
Boston MA 02238 


Prot SWF succsfi, indep, 
workaholic 45, sim vry at- 
tract,bright, sensual smoker 
sks M Race/Age nt imp. for 
friendship, more? If you r Mil 
or Ret.Mil great you cid put 
some structure into my life. 
But, whatev. you do as long 
as you sometimes march to a 
diff. drummer and can laugh 
at yourself, lets have cof- 
fee/a drink and talk. It could 
be a very nice Fall/Winter. 
PS you mst like animals. 
Framgh/Worc. area pref. 
5514 


Prof SWM 28 a slim runner 
honest sincere sense of 
humor seeks similar F for 
possible relationship box 
601 


Prof women ages 29-39 
needed for interviews for an 
article on single women in 
their 30's to be published in 
a major Boston magazine. 
Box 5622 


Roses are red violets are 
blue older women turn me on 
and hopefully that's 

you-I’m 27 hdsme, sexy and 
sweet | seek fun and am dis- 
creet ph pix box 5600 


Sensitive Creative SWM with 
feminist outlook loves art, 
music and film seeks alive, 
aware SF to share the beauty 
of Fall and stem the lonliness 
of Winter Box 5626 


Sensitive erudite SM 30 
loves stimulating conversa- 
tion openess & trust 

laughter —— psyche 
fine arts dreams nature 
sports nonsmoker Box 5610 
SJM 42 Sftpi Binp! 160ibs sks 


SJM 60 seks a petite affec- 
tionate woman for romantic 
love int in the arts Box 217 
Fram MA 01701 


ae Blonde, 42, eciec- 
enthusiasm, seeks in- 
tultree academic or 
professional 38-55. A 
Gentiepeople Personal 
Search. Call 492-3888 


Co RAKSNE KENT 


photo 

Box 794 Fram MA 01701 
SWF 31 MD attractive biond 
5’ 8” seeks male counterpart 
for serious relationship. Box 
3467 

SWM, 25 6'2° professionally 
employed seeks SF for com- 





If you're selective 
about whom you 
meet, call Equal 
Partners. We'll 
introduce you to 


other busy 


tarian sks F for di 
hikes, friendship 
1055 Boston 02103 


, films, 
Box 


Tall attr Sep WM 26 seeks 


Tall hndsm edu 37 M desires 
sensitive intuitive callipygian 
optimistic qity F for campng- 


Tali SWM 6’ 38 genti creative 
athletic varied out- 
door/indoor interest sksk 
companionship w/big XL- 
XLL athletic fully muscuair 
woman: Gently over- 
powering sweet N’strong 
height- wt or race is uni- 
mportant Box 5592 


TRUTH 

Man riceds woman who does 
not want to belong to soci- 
ety, who doesn't lie to 
herself, who won't lie to me. 
A woman who needs a man 
and is not afraid to say it. A 
woman who wants the ul- 
timate high of being close to 
someone without the games 
of cosmic B.S. PO Box 1540 
JP MS 02130 


WM. 47 intelligent 
iconoclastic unconventional 
+overweight unmarried but 
pees seeks plain but 
sexy 40ish lady for foolish 
frolic before its too late Box 
113 104 Charies St Bostén, 
MA 02114 


WM sks F for reitionshp: 
communication (converse, 
write, touch, vibes); 
clandestine (concealed, al- 
luring, beguiling); uninhib- 
ited (unrestrained, 
creative, w/o pretence). All 
answered. 310 Franklin St 
442 Boston MA 02110 


LEGANT WOMAN 
SWF33 attr, educated prof, 
indep & mostly secure; selec- 
tive yet sensitive; a romantic 
& a lover of old housés- esp 
my own, the ocean & cooking 
for 2 or more; still 30-45 pref 
dvrcd, phys-fit non-smkr, 
w/both breadth & depth, 
curiosity & a touch of class & 
sho can apprec a fine 
woman. Box 5587 


WOMAN SEEKS MAN 
to share ideas, feelings + ex- 
periences. if you're 25-35, 
very bright, attr lean + live 
near Boston write a bit- 
maybe we can meet. | am 29, 
attr with great figure, vy 
bright & S, + searching. 
5627 


MODELING 


AM fotog sks yung hng WM 
18-24 nude pics(no 
face).Must B slim or well built 
Call 4 details 265-4441 Bob. 


COLT MODEL 
6' 220 50” chest 20” arms 
pro body builder 885-9951 


HANDSOM PREP 
guys 19-29 needed for home 
anatomy study. Offering all 
the french food you hanker 
for. Call Steve 720-3537 


PHTGRS & ARTIST 
Photo or draw me. Vry exm 
mdi avi 734-4145 8-10pm 


Vry pvt. colictr sksk 
WM ( 
nude 


an 


! 


Hi 


swinging cou- 


ples. Our 


are warm, friend- 


for couples, new 
and old alike, 
who want to 
meet. 

¢ Costumes 

(optional) 
° Prizes for 
best costume 


Saturday, 
Oct. 29th 


272-6262 


PO Box 373 
Burlington, MA 
01803-0673 


SBMSSV? 
WM 468 desires a F who is 
sbmssv in sex but indepen- 
dent otherwise. PO Box Prov 
Ri 02901 


Are you a discriminating 
gentieman who sks unhur- 
ried pleasure? Let's get to- 
gether! | am 40 sensau! attr 
petite very discreet. Phone 
or SASE PO box 9253 Bos- 
ton 02114 


Are you a woman who needs 
a discreet relationship? | 
know a 35 year old att warm 
sensual male who does. ME! 
If you write maybe we could 
help each other distance no 
problem PO box 482 South- 
boro Mass 01745 


Attr cp! SWM 30 BIWF 24 Ikg 
for BIWF must be clean and 
discreet send pict and phone 
Box 5594 


WANTED, BILIVEINM 
Ade25+ av looks + single. | 
am 30 and goodiooking 
Send PP in first letter and tell 
me about yourself Box 774 
Moriboro Mass 01752 


A voyeaur's delight!! This ht, 
hrny WC (she sexy & 
subm;he dom) perform for 
sngis/cpis. Watch UR re- 
quested act of erotic sex, 
B/D, S/M come to life. Send 
SASE for info. 5615 


a ———___—— 
Be the hit of the party. 100’s 
of 1 liners, amusing stories & 
anecdotes. Guaranteed to 
make you laugh. Send $5 + 
$1 postage, check or money 
order to Joke-Me-Out P.O. 
Box 645 Brookline Village 
02147 


BIWM 22 5Sftpi 9inpi 160!bs, 
looking for ht dudes to wres- 
tle, horse around, play 
rough. Into rock, partying, 
levis and gd looking, str. act., 
yng, tough dudes for ht ac- 
tion gd. times. Box 121 
Ashiand 01721 


BIWM 25 5 9 155 gdikg str 
actg cin & discreet sksk 
other 18-26 for gd time Box 
178 Billerica 01821 


BiWM 25 6'1" 165 Xtragpikg 

athletic masc act sprstrt Ikng 

for same to share apt or 

house near westwood also 

sks same for frdship and 

bdybidr buddy jck Milford 
x 5596 


Bi? WM 27 6’ 195 gd ikng w 
beard ikng 4 1st gay sx exp 
No strings Tch me U mst b 
sim cin & wi hng Pls incl 
photo Box 5409 


BIWM 43 59” masc gdiks & 
strong healthy body seeks 
same wi/end&cut to enjoy 
disc sex! arrang w/mut! trust 
& respect 5608 


Bi WM 45 looking for W cpl 


ult 


athe 
Hill 
HH 

HN 
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ity: 
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$2 
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pill 
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FOR RENT 
SECURITY MAIL 
SERVICE 
Your Own Locked 
Mailbox, 89 Mass. Ave., 
Boston, MA 247-9141 
Next to Steve's ice Cream 

Confidential 


ek About Telephone 
Answering. 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 
such material. 


SANITARY 


GROUP 
We're a small fussy group of 
who are 


reveali . Box 94 New- 


ton 02159 


UNDERSTNDING 
This beautiful and im- 
poverished student is anx- 
lous to meet a certain type of 

gentieman. If 
an emotionally 


: 
i 


and 
rela- 


: 
l 


i 
f 
; 
i 


ii 
EEE 
eee | iskf 


frnshp 
Stuart St. Bost 02117 


WANTED 
Gentleman who need private 
lessons in B&D etc. with 
John Homes & friend. 89 
Mass Ave suite 454 Boston 
02115 


NICE SITUATION 
SWM 29,very attr, Ivy 
ed, prof,independently 

with good sense of 
humor seeks a very attr, intel 


affluent lifestyle. Want to 
meet a woman that would 
never in a million years con- 


sider answering ad 

as this. This time,however, | 
hope you will as this is all 
quite honest and sincere. 
Box 802,104 Charlies St., 
Boston MA 02114 


YOUR LOCAL COPS. 


ors 
cat we 


“COPY COP’ 


“HEADQUARTERS” 
(OPPOSITE 
PRUDENTIAL) 
815 BOYLSTON ST,, 


267-9267 


COPY COP 


“PRECINCT 3” 
(NEAR FILENES) 
85 FRANKLIN ST., 


451-0233 


al 


COPY COP’ 


“PRECINCT 2” 
(NEAR STATE) 


ofS 
pee 


13 CONGRESS ST., 


367-9267 


COPY COP’ 


“PRECINCT 4” 
(NEAR SCHOOL ST.) 
260 WASHINGTON ST., 


367-3370 


CALL THE COPS FOR BOSTON'S FINEST VALUE 


Beautiful girl seeks success- 
ful 35+ men days send card 
to PO 598 Cambridge 02138 


BOSTON LUNCH 
W. Marr. M, prof. Tail, attr 


slim, 43 seeks similar F 
25-35 of mediteranean ex- 
traction for Boston Lunch 
dates. 5625 


Buoyant cheerful ath! gd Ikg 
Prot MWM 35 seeks caring 
romance w attr sens MWF 
POB412 Foxboro MA 02035 


CALLING ALL 


CHEWBACCETTES 
Win night out with 


Chewbacca chatter captures 
a night out with 2 handsome 
and dapper extra terrestrial 
Hy Picture optional. Box 


Collegiate WM 18-20yrs wi 


Tal ate prot Swit 38. not 


talented sexually but good 
ers, seeks WF 
willing to trade sexual as- 


2g 


g 


5 


terested or involved in 
diaper scene please cor- 
espond PO Box 1276 
Cambrg MA 02238 


SBMSSVE 
Females neede by hand- 
some dom wm for strict 
erotic training sessions Box 
174 Norwood 02062 


Shapely, adventures ome 
coed seeks exciting job or 
helping hand in Boston 
Diane, PO Box 7417, Dallas 
75209 


Slim atr intel creative 


friendshp, mutual 
Box 369 Stoneham 02180 


SM BD DS eulenspiegal of 
Boston interested persons 
invited, montly meetings for 
info send $1.00 P&H SASE 
to Tes Boston Box 37 Ran- 
doiph, MA 02368 


So Shr GWM 28 135ib sinc 

iks sks affair w/sim 
MWM/GWM who wnts more. 
B safe/discr. p o Box 615 
Canton MA 02021 


SPORTS CALL 


wrtr compiling 


fees/meetings. 

mastbn histry, 

call. Survey, x 221, 104 
Charlies, 02114 Over- 
age liars, bug off! 

SUB WM 28 good looking 
seeks dom F to train me to 
fullfil her fantasies. No pros. 
Box 2363 Lowell MA 01851 


ike SWM 36-56 5 future 


MWM 55 self employed 
scientist seeks refined in- 
tellectual woman for rela- 
tionship Box Woburn MA 
01801 


TO PLACE | 


BY MAIL, 


PLEASE 
SEE THE AD 
FORM ON 
THE LAST 
PAGE 





W. cpl sk F into bd/SM sub 
or dom as surrogate for wife. 
Limits respected live rent 
free Worc area 5616 


WM 21510” 140 Ing br hr Vy 
cl disc gdik 

sks sim 18-2 

ings Box 495 89 Mass Av 
Bos 02115 photo+ phone 


5) 875s 
85 
é| 383 


| 


CTL ETH 


WM 31 5'9" 140 sksk M or 
Cpl for quiet yet satisf even- 
ings prefer strong arms 
25-45 gr act man who needs 
to be satisfied box 5602 


WM36 nds feminine F mistrs 
prompt subst mutual 
benefits PO Box 266 Stone- 
ham MA 02180 


WM 40s seeks WF to share 
my happy hom ein es for love 
sx chubbys wel will ans all 
PO jBox 518 Salem MA 
03079 


WM executive 39 from Cali- 
fornia visits Boston once a 
month and would enjoy oc- 
casional eves with an attrac- 
tive F interested in a change 
of pace. Marital status uni- 
mportant. Discretion as- 
sured Suite 579 2554 Lincoin 
Bivd Marina Dei Rey, CA 
90291 


WM model into fant exhib 
bond adit fun no $ just fun Itr 
p+p Box 833 Derry NH 
03038 


WM seeks Bik F for serious 
relationship. I'm 32 5Sftpi 7 
150 Ibs. Box 5585 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 
matter. 


BE MY UNIVERSE 
conatth prot'aJi 28 seeks 
(tall) busty loving emotinal 


woman to be my lover 
mother seductress best 


Hall/Quincy Market. 


X-Dress dom Fantasy? Tall 
attr creative stern bionde will 
help PO Box 27 Allston 
02134 


X RATED 
Best in adult video movies 
highest quality at 1/2 the 
price send for free brochure 
GPX Box 130 Newton Mass 
02168 


X RATED MOVIES 
Att WM will show exotic mov- 
ies to females couples or 
mixed groups. Also need 
female companion for fun 
times. No pros Box 5590 


Young married female seeks 
clean bigirl to teach bi ways 
decretion & understanding a 
must. Will entertain in my 
home. Revealing letter, 
photo phone & SASE gets 
quick reply Nancy PO 2858 
Fall River Mass 02720 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 


Kenmore Sq., 
645 Beacon St., 


Convenient & 
Confidential 


24Hour 7 Day Access 
For info: call 247-1891 


SUGAR&SPICE 
Exec cauc travel Vegas, 
Miami, West indies sks 
woman of color 20-40 for in- 
timate complete relation 
Write about yourself, phone 
a must. Let's put it together 
write Nelson 735 Broadway 
Suite 45 Maiden, MA 02148 


FANTASIES 


fulfilled by very Bi dynamic 
duo. Sk ladies & gents who 
desire the extraordinary. She 
30 5°10" bind sensuous he 
36 6'1 180 hndsm. Stimu- 
lating, kinky, discrete. SASE 
PO Box 3233, Derry NH 
03038 


FANTASY GIRL 
Dom WF sks sus M to spend 
time in her B+D playroom 
heels hose+ garters SASE 
only Box 5292 


Female exhibitionist sought 
by attr trim MWM Voyeur For 
mutual sat Box 373 Chariton 
Ma 01508 


LEAVING FOR CALIF 
W/male 26 looking for 


female 18-26 to share in ride 
in car leaving in Nov. 5619 


For woman only who are ex- 
tremly hrny this super std 
guarantees satisfaction no 
prost. Please send 
name,address,phone,photo 
PO Box 28 Franklin MA 
02038 Discreet 


Framingham Milford Frank- 
lin area gay social support 
grp see dating for phone # 


FUN-TOGETHERNESS 
Handsome, well educated, 
unattached male 40's wishes 
to meet an attractive, sensu- 
ous female. We could enjoy 
meeting once or twice a 
month at my apartment for 

laughs, warmth, 
gourmet dining and deep 
communication. Want to dis- 
cuss it? Write Box 222 New- 
ton 02159. 


GAY PHONE J/O 
1st NE club now forming. 


more info send SASE to: 
ECPC, Box 137, 643a Trem- 
ont St. Boston 02118 


Gd kn GWM 23 sks sim inex 


GET PHYSICAL! 
Olivia Newton John look 
alike sks successful gentie- 
men who desire a private in- 
terlude Send SASE to JLD 
Box 367 Boston MA 02123 


GIRLS 18-45 NEED UR 


LIVE 
PHONE SEX 


7 DAYS — 24 HRS 


617-576-2913 
Boston, MA 
Introductory offer 


$12.00 
Last week of SPECIAL 


EXECUTIVE 
ESCORT SERVICE 
24 hour availability business 
hours our specialty call Lisa 
617-794-3571 


FRAMINGHAM 
PRIVATE MAIL BOXES 
B & P SERVICE CENTER 


* secure & confidential 

* free call-in service 

* phone message serv. 
mailing 


Processing 
ask about student discounts 
2 Vernon St., 620-1731 


GWM 31 5'9”" 170 BrBr 
moustavikg wrm humrus N2 
film music dining out 

sks sim 25-36 frnd/rel 
Itr+pic.5260 


GWM 32 5 10 160 Lt brn/bIi 
Me: Basic Clark Kent with 
Superman under my suit 
You: Sim 20-45 to share 
walks talks arts food humor 
wine gd time. Box 5605 


GWM 50 5'7” 133 gr blue str 
app act seek bi gay over 18 
for occ. session inexper and 
foreign stu welcome no 
hassles will travel discretion 
assured allow 2 wks. 5508 


GWM couple Ikng for 3rd we 
r 23+30 gd ikng, wi bit, str 
act, + clean U fr same 
phone/photo helps Box 5569 


GWM slv needs mstr 34 slim 
5°10” into sm bd ws ft heavy 
va and humil prefer fac and 
body hair loves leather cou- 
ples weic box 5602 


GWM You are max. age 26 
sensitive, smooth swimmers 
type build who enjoys shar- 
ing, theater, good health 
(body & mind), excercise and 
making love. | am all of the 
above mid-30's Prof, gd 
ikng, slim muscular and 
masculine. Box 5583 


Handsm trim prof BM 35 
sksk wibit stable BM 21-40 
PO Box 1408 Cambridge MA 
02238 


Handsome hg honcho sk 
beautiful bux bunny fr 
outragious org orations Box 
261 89 Mass Ave Boston 
MA02115 


HARVARD ATHLETE 
BIWM bi+bi 6’ 160 swimbid 
sks sim gdikg “straight” 
athletic frnd 18-27 for mutlly 
supprtv relat Tk a chance | 
didi disc is assrd write son 
w/a pic to box1009 camb 
02238 


HARVARD SONS 
Seeking you and other hot 
handsome men. i'm looking 
for waspy types, sailor boys, 
tennis pros. I'm 35, GWM, 
great apt. to get away from it 
all. Apply if you're very atten- 
tive. Offering long instruction 
or brushup. Box 401 104 
Charles Street Boston, Ma 
02108 


| am looking for a slim 
woman to join me and my 
husband-(attractive 
professional couple in our 
30s ) for our first threesome. 
If interested please write PO 
Box 1186 Framingham 


intel heipfi BiwM 50 5 10° 
175 masc musc trim beard 
hairy chst genrs caring strg 
arms wm hrt sks aff rel 
occsni intimcy wi slim decnt 
bi or g male 21-30 studnt, 
strg artist weicome Box 5571 


J/O BUDDY 
Men wntd for phone or in 
person J/O ht hng dscrt U be 
same itr ph to Box 5607 


LADIES’ DELIGHT 
Vy attr biond boyish looking 
WM needs to serve women 
as a maid. Totally sub- 
missive, loyal. Permanant re- 
lationship t. Will share 
all expenses. my queen, 
kiss housework good bye. In- 
telligent women write, 
won't be disappointed. x 
5588 


SENSUAL LADY 
Wanted for erotic 
with attrac. Bi couple. 
ENDLESS LD 
service to 
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ES 


“SWEET TALK” 


Boston's Newest 
and Finest 
Telephone 

Fantasy Service 


f {\ 


ca | 


Call me now, I'm 
waiting for you 


738-7570 


Erotic Ecstasy at 
Your Fingertips 


$15 


Additional calls $10 
Why pay more? Get the 
BEST for LESS!! 


MC-VISA-PREPAID 


Are there any att sub WF left 
looking for last realship live 
in poss Po Box 61 Wilm- 
ington MA 01887 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
Concerning all escort 
and massage 


All phone numbers must 
be verified by 6 pm Thurs- 
day even for your ad 
to run. To this, call 


267-1234 
Thank you 


YOUR 
MISTRESS 
WAIT! 


a 
* 

FANTASIA 
PHONE 


SEX 


212-243-6026 
ELLEN 


Verbal Ecstasy 
Over the 
MC, VISA & AMEX 





Fall Edition 


LY, 


BOSTON” 
SEX GUIDE ~~ 


Everything sexy and sen- 
sual in the Greater Boston 
area. Nude and Swinger's 
parties, nude beaches, 
massage parlors, where to 
buy sex and get it free 
(hetero/bi/gay) and much 
more. 

Send $5.00 to: 

GUIDE, Box 308 
Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 


—— 


HORNY? 


XPERIENCE VERBAL 
ECSTACY AND LIVE 
SEX OVER THE 
PHONE WITH ONE OF 
OUR MANY HOT 
STUDS. CALL NOW 
AND LET'S GET OFF 
TOGETHER 


ADONIS 
PHONE SEX 


212-242-8190 


MC. VISA, & AMEX 


sample 
Call one or all — we don't get 


Off until you do. 


SIZZLING 
LIMITED TIME 
OFFER 


WATERSPORTS 
24 hrs. 7 days 
MC VISA 
(213) 650-7260 
(213) 855-0888 


—————————— 
Lie back and relax. 36yo 


BIWM wants to meet biack 
or white guys 18-25 for your 
pleasure. No hassie no 
kinkies. Box 5632 


AoleGrams 
——— 


Strip Tease Grams 
Belly Grams (G) 
Serving Eastern N.E. 
354-5000 
2000 MASS AVE. CAMBRIDGE 
Bachelor, Birthday Etc! 


(617) 266-9302}, 


BIZARRE, 
EROTIC 
FANTASIES?? 


Now realize them at 
homel! On the phonel! 
What KIND of fan- 
tasies? Your imagina- 
tion is the only limit. We 
are experienced and 
creative in all areas of 
the bizarre and erotic. 
Before your fantasy be- 
gins, a consultation will 
ensure total satisfac- 
tion 


WHATEVER 
YOUR FANTASY 
YOU WILL BE 
SATISFIED 


Let us hear from you 
(212) 
529-3154 


The Fee: 30°° 
VISA or Mastercard. 


SPECIAL 


PHONE 
FANTASY 


Try Something New 
* Fresh « Exciting 


We accept VISA, 
MASTERCHARGE & 
Other Major Credit 
Cards 


301-428-4820 
24 Hrs. 7 Days 


ADULT CAKES | 
Erotic & Funny 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
STAGS. BIRTHDAYS 


AND 
OF FICE PARTIES 


#1-IN-AMERICAI 


GWM 30 5'11" 155 dr brn hr 
gdikg masc in Worc area sks 
sim into WBCN swim ski 
frnship ht sex Box 944 Fed 


Sta Worc 01601 


MASSAGE & 


ESCORTS 


TOUCH 
_OF 
| A a @! 
CLASS 
rc | ai oe! Ge! 
ESCORTS 
Handsome males, 
lovely Bi-ladies, and 
attractive couples 
available for the dis- 
criminating man, 
woman or couple. Ver- 


satile males also avail- 
able. Serving N.E. 


Call 731-2515 


Openings for Escorts 


A 
277-3 


escort by GWM 


Angel & Annette escort out 
calls only 247-0395 


EBONY AND IVORY 
Perfect preop salt and pep- 
per seasoning for your life in 


+ out calls Boston area 
_ 227-8293 


BRITTANY 


Tall, gorgeous, 
voluptuous, high class 
white female to escort 
the professional male. 

ALL CALLS VERIFIED 
AT HOME, OFFICE 
HOTELS ONLY!!! 


536-7030 - 24 HRS. 


eee | 


BiwM escort 
277-5908 Vince 


SUE & DEE 


Escort 2 atr bDIWF 267-2814 


eae 
ATTENTION 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort 
phone numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial 
the number 
correctly. 


nen only 


Call Ben and Peter for Es- 
cort! Gentiemen/Ladies 
need only apply 783-0752 


CHANEL 
Escort by Classy Attractive 
Female 536-7133. Outcall 


GENTLEMEN 


Relax and Enjoy 

THE ULTIMATE 

Escort With Us 
Air Cond. 


1-588-9474 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
|deliver or forward 
| such material. 


CLAUDINE 


Worldly men's escort into 
Call 


European fiair! 


497-8250 


LAVONNE 
Attr 20 yr old will escort attr 
men eves in calis only 
937-1820. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
Concerning all escort 


and massage advertisers 
All phone numbers must 


day 

to run. To . 
267-1234 
Thank you 


COMPANIONSHIP 
Stylish escorts avail for 
women of all ages. 
Day/Night. Call now and 
compare 343-4253 


For a discreet rendezvous 
with Boston's finest 
escorts call right now. All 
calls verified. 739-7831. 


Cool gents, warm up your 
days and nights with a sip of 
hot BRANDY 247-0603 Es- 
cort 


AVA 
284-0243 
THE ULTIMATE 

IN INCALL ESCORT 


10 AM to 10 PM 
Convenient No. Shore location 


Female escort needed. Call 
846-6793 from 4-9. 


pe 
For a pretty and friendly 
blonde escort call Kathy 


Relaxation 
Retreat 


$7 EARLY 
DISCOUNT 


1§ 
MASSEUSES 
Credit Cards 
Accepted 
Whirtpool 
Sauna 
and Massage 
10 am - 1 am 7 Days 
212 Central Street 
Downtown Lowell 
Call 
459-0191 
Public Parking on 
Hurd Street 


MAJOR CREDIT CARDS - 


ELIZABETH 


Spend some 
relaxing 
enjoyable 
time in 
style. Escort 


262-9674 


FRAMINGHAM 
GWM will escort movies 
available call Eric 872-1639 


GENTLEMEN ONLY 
Enjoy a pleasing escort call 
321-4518 


Escort in/out 344-5173 


ASHLEY 


Have an enjoyable 
escort with a young & 
attractive female. 
Boston and 
surroundings. 
Out calls only. 

24 Hrs. 


298-2548 


a 


Massage by Kathy 653-1695 
DON/BIWM 


Masculine, clean, look- 
ing BIWM.Escort In & Out. 
Movies available. Private & 
discreet. 277-1181 


Escort by classy bionde call 
Laura 782-7529 


ARRIVED 
OCT 1 


Divine Escort 
service. 
Male and 
Female escorts 
for all occasions. 
Don’t be shy, 
give us a try, 
the difference is 
Divine quality. 


Select Escorts 
Wanted 
OFFICE HOURS: 
4 pm to 2 am 


438-1036 


PREPAID DISCOUNTS 


PLL 
ENTERTAIN 
YOU 


Escort by 
Pre-Op Karra 


731-4552 


Escort by nice pretty lady 
9am- 1:30am verified 


OUTCALL 489-4900 


Escort for mature women 
only 655-878 (Michael) 


eee eteiaeiate 
Escort for mature men only 
36-50 out call 236-1766 


Phitip 
GET IT 
IN “GERE” 


Gwe 
Escort by Richard 
Gere Look-A-Like 
Call Kent 267-0152 


Boston's 
finest 
escort referral 
service. 


Don’t be alone. 
Attractive male 
and female 


escorts 
available. 


Couples 
are welcome. 


To arrange for 
your escort 


Call 
926-0446 
926-9782 
926-9783 


Re Servicing 
ew ———— 

Rhode Is & 

New York City 


n7 days a week 
ween 10 AM 
and 12 midnight 


All calls verified 


always available 


a 


Openings for escorts 
VISA 


Gentiemen Shh! 
away,disc escort serv. 
646-6913. 


Sean Escort for Men Hand- 


some built 242-2621 


Get the red carpet treatment 
by 3 lovely pre-ops. Escort 
889-2784 


Boston Area 


New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island 
12 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
To arrange for your 
escort, call 


569-6569 
or 
655-6757 
all calls verified 


Maxine 
Qndustnies. 
ne. 


ESOTERIC 
ESCORTS 
ea ON = 
CAPE COD 


MEN, WOMEN, 
DON’T BE ALONE 
AND BORED ON 
YOUR BUSINESS 
TRIP, VACATION, OR 
CONVENTION. MALE 
OR FEMALE 
COMPANIONS FOR 
ALL OCCASIONS. 
PRIVATE PARTIES 
ARRANGED, 
INCLUDING 
ENTERTAINMENT. 


(617-428-2743) 





For the 
discriminating 
gentleman. 
Enjoy the 

most sensitive & 
stunning ladies 
in Boston. 


Call Linsey. 


965-8569 
527-5281 


24-hour service 
throughout 
Massachusetts, 
Southern New 
Hampshire, 
Worcester 
County, and 
Cape Cod. 

All Calis Verified. 


Female Escorts 
Needed. 


Slip 





CLASSY 
BLACK 
CARIBBEAN 
ESCORTS 


mae & Cape a 
899-8852 
Outcalls Only. 
24 brs. 
All calls verified. 


SHALIMAR 


Voluptous young malatto 
lady will escort mature gen- 
tlemen only 782-3370 


RICHARD’S 
HEALTH 


CLUB 
230 Turnpike St., 
Canton, Mass. 


FACILITIES 
AND PROGRAMS 
EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR MEN ONLY 


FACILITIES 


* Whirlpool sath 

* Sauna 

+ Private Showers 

* Lockers 

* Dressing Rooms 

* Private Instructional 
Programs 
Nutritional Guidance 
Full Exercise Room 
Lounge 


Cable TV on our 
Giant 7 ft. Screen 


$5.00 OFF 
(with this ad) 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


ATE. 128 TO EXIT 64S, 
RT. 138 STOUGHTON. 
GO TWO MILES AND 
RICHARD’S WILL BE 
ON YOUR LEFT. 


828-4000 


Mon-Sat, | |AM-1 1PM 
Sun, 1PM-11PM 
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ove it 262-2165 


BARBIE 
BENTON 


Lookalike Escort 


437-8432 


Outcalis 


JOIN THE 
SORORITY HOUSE 
High Class Ladies 
op for fantasies 


Selectively chosen 
stunning, 
sensuous 

-and 
knowledgeable 
escorts available 

for all situations wan 
GWM Keith 


Call 266-5852 call t 


429-1170 | 2a nf MEY. 


or toll free ari 
1-800-462-0024 


Call early 
to arrange 
your evening 


Ask about our 
monthli 


y 
discount 
All Calis 
verified 
24-hour service 
Escorts wanted 
immediately 


10 a.m.-10 p.m. 


662-2701 


783-1315 a/c 


HERCULES BUILD 
Escort men only 321-9334. 


GWM escort Call Tim 
843-6306 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide replies 
to an ad should be 
directed to a Phoenix 
box number. The 


Have just 
arrived in 
Boston 
and are waiting 
to escort you. 


Major Credit Cards 
Accepted 


MARIYLYN 


PA 
Escort bind 


Prof male escort svc for prof 
women only 321-2545 


ee ee 


ss. we z 


617-738-0887 


305-684-8644 


Rough 'n ready ‘escort for 
y handsome 


well-built 
tenan 9 in or out 277-3706 


ui GN TO ESCORT 
ive Wire seeks electrify exp 
with BIWM ( 18-19 only ) with 
hai chest + face for 
company. Call BIWM at 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort 
p'10ne numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial 


LONG-LEGGED 


Green eyed vixen. Will escort 
discreet gentimen. Nicole 
269-1811 


HOUR LONG 
TOTAL BODY 
MASSAGE 
Newton open 7 days, 9-10 


. I’m so lonely. Call me, so we can share our 
most intimate fantasies over the phone. 


Pleasure Phone Fantasies 


Call our Wild Golden Girls from Florida 


Prepaid Money 
Orders Accepted 


Escorts dancers models 

top pay experience 
helpful 523-9575 289-5134 
a hentia 
Superb sy by lovely 
Preop 232-9471 


pa anh 
Superb escort by lovely 
blonde 731-4243 


ES 
Escort in town or can travel- 
movies call Tom at 
536-5091. 


ATTENTION 


MASSAGE & ESCORT 
ADVERTISERS 


The deadline for 
ads (line & display) 
is 12 noon 
WEDNESDAY 


There will be late 
fees of $10.00 for 


LINDA EVANS 
LOOKALIKE 
ESCORT 


ye Me 
w /ourcas, “% 
> ONLY =< 
. a 

4\/ \JE 
¥/ commen? 
GA \/ 


YO 
7 I STRUCTOR \ 
437-8432 
Satisfaction Assured 


SOPHIA 


ESCORT BY DAVID 
GWM blond clean and 


versatile discreet Movies 
in/out Calis 536-3217 


SS 
Sheba pre op 783-1315 es- 
cort 


NORTHERN 
GIRLS ARE 
NICER 


With escort by 
appt. Daytime incall 
Only. 


741-1180 


JEFF SMOOTH MUSCL 


LEAN CLN SHAVEN 
ESCORT 262-7047 


JENNIFER-PRE- 


OP-WILD 262-2165 
| will give you a sizzling 
autumn into ecstasy Escort 
VENUS ESCORTS 
FEMALE and MALE es- 
corts — Experience one 
of our beautiful, sexy 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
Concerning all escort 
and massage advertisers 
All phone numbers must 
be verified by 6 pm Thurs- 
day evenings for your ad 

to run. To do this, call 


267-1234 


A NEW 
ERA 


Divine Escort 
is here to serve you 


Our difference 
is quality 
and service. 
Don’t be shy, 
give us a try. 


Female 
Escorts Wanted 


OFFICE HOURS: 
4 pm to 2 am 


438-1036 


861 ‘8t H3GOLOO ‘OML NOILO3ZS *XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


Phoenix is not re- Call 
quired to hold, deliver 
or forward flyers or 


other unsolicited mat- 


ter. In and outcalls. 


the number 
correctly. 


965-1066 
965-5535 
DISCOUNT HOURS 


DIVINE 
ASSOCIATES 
Ltd. 


available 


a ee 
BUY THE 2-WEEK GUARANTEE.IT RUNS FREE UNTIL IT WORKS 


THE GUARANTEE (Please check index at beginning of 
Classifieds for those categories that are 
guaranteed.) Guaranteed categories are 
listed in boldface. 
After you've purchased a guaranteed advertisement in advance for two 
consecutive weeks, we will keep running the same ad free unless you fail to 
renew it by the deadline. To renew, call 267-1234 by noon on Wednesday 
during the week of the advertisement's second appearance, and every 
successive week by noon on Wednesday. You must obtain a renewal 
number when calling to have the advertisement rerun. This number is 
confirmation of your renewal. Missing a week voids the Guarantee. (See 
“Cancellations and Changes” for additional information on guaranteed 
advertisement.) 


PRICING YOUR AD 


Non-Commercial 


at $2.45 each 
at $2.65 each 
$ 4.00 


Commercial 
at $4.25 each (min. 2) 


$5.50 
$8.75 
$9.50 
$ 50 


Lines (Minimum 4) 
Adult Categories* (Min. 4) 
Each 7 Point Light Headline 
Each 7 Point Bold Headline 
Each 9 Point Bold Headline 
Each Capitalized Word 
Box Numbers (Weekly) $ 7.00 pick-up 

Circle One $10.00 1-time mail-out 

$12.00 4-time mail-out 

Telephone Verification ** $ 6.00 


$6.00 
* Applies to Person to Person and Personal 
** Applies to Line Advertisements in Massage and Escort Columns 


TOTAL COST 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following information. 


Phone # 
Name: 


MAIL TO 


wy THE BOSTON @@ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES 


CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 


The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 
reason, to print an advertisement and shall be under no liability 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible beyond 
liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the linage 
occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected by the 
error, provided that The Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of 
such error in an advertisement within seven days of publication. 


COPY REGULATIONS 


The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the 
rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the time 
sold by The Boston Phoenix. 

The Phoenix reserves the right: 


* To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 

* To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisement 
on account of its text or illustrations 

* To determine correct category placement. 


No advertisement containing a 

will be accepted in the 

Only Phoenix box numbers or Post Office box numbers may be 
used. 


All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, ad- 
dress and telephone number. 


ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 


Advertisements are priced at commercial rates, plus a weekly 
$6.00 telephone verification fee (for line advertisements only). 


INSERTION DATE 


Failure to verify a telephone number will result in automatic as- 
signment of a Phoenix box number. Late fees of $10.00 for line 
advertisements and $15.00 for display advertisements are 
charged on copy inserted after the deadline. 


CANCELLATIONS AND CHANGES 


GUARANTEED Advertisements: No Changes will be accepted in 
original copy. No credits or refunds will be issued. No cancelila- 
tions will be accepted 


NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for 
cancelled ads. Copy changes will be accepted until 4 p.m. 
Tuesdays. 

BOX NUMBERS 

Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix 
Classified office between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. Replies are held for 4 weeks after the last insertion of the 
advertisement. There is a *7.00 box charge per advertisement. 
The advertiser must then come in to the office to pick up mail. 
There are also two mail-out services available. A 1-time mail 
out service is available for ‘10.00 and a 4-time weekly mail-out 
service is available for ‘12.00. The Phoenix is gee | 
authorized, but not required to open and inspect any or 
material directed to a Phoenix box number and to discard, or 
otherwise dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited advertisements, 
and the like. 

To ee eee eae, address replies to: 
The Boston Phoenix inc., Box 

367 deabany St., Boston, MA 02115 


CATEGORY 


HEADLINES 


Regular Rate 
7 pt. light $4.00 


7 pt. bold $6.25 


9 pt. bold $7.50 


Commercial Rate 
$5.50 7 pt. light 


$8.75 7 pt. bold 
$9.50 9 pt. bold 
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Share the spi 
Share the refreshment. 


The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


” 


: 17 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Warning 
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BOSTON AFTER DARK 


ARTS. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


ae 


The mostly right stuff 


% 


. ‘ $ 5 
~. . ; ~ 9 bir 


Philip Kaufman launches his astronauts 
into the wild blue yonder 


by Michael Sragow 


In an age when the idea of heroism seems 
likely to quit the army, since manly virtues 
may play no part in those future wars whose 
horrors are foreshadowed by our scientists, 
does not aviation provide the most admirable 
and worthy field for the display of prowess? 

— André Gide 


he exhilarating spectacle of the 

flight scenes in The Right Stuff 

answers Gide’s question with a 

resounding yes. From the movie's 
first sequence — a test pilot facing a stormy 
sea of clouds as he tries to “punch a hole in 
the sky” — to its final frame of astronaut 
Gordon Cooper gleefully coasting through 
space in the last Project Mercury flight, 
director Phil Kaufman, cinematographer 
Caleb Deschanel, and a squad of special- 
effects experts have conjured up a vision of 
flying that’s terrifying and inspirational. Not 
since David Lean’s Breaking the Sound 
Barrier, 31 years ago, has a movie put across 
the dangers and fragility of modern aviation 
and the rapt calm necessary to be a first-class 
pilot with such roughhewn authenticity and 
visual eloquence. ' 

When test pilots in their sleek X-1 and X-1A 
rocket planes drop from the whalelike bellies 
of the B-29s that transport them, the planes 
appear to shiver in place before the rockets 
fire and send them ricocheting through thin 
air. Struggling to maneuver his aircraft in the 
fickle upper reaches of the atmosphere, the 


pilot is like a shot hoping to correct its sling. 
The astronauts, who lie strapped in prone 
positions in their space capsules after being 
launched by rockets that blow up, have even 
less control over their destinies. Thrown into 
computer-plotted trajectories that take them 
into a netherworld where light breaks into 
auroras and day follows night in fleeting 
hours (as if the capsule were a time machine), 
these first “star voyagers” are mankind's star 
children, inhabitants of the Brave New Out- 
Of-This-World. Locked in combat with the 
elements, they have a fierce, robust purity. 
Their background may be military, but their 
quality is transcendental. The best scenes in 
The Right Stuff are primordially stirring — as 
the muffled folk and martial undertones of 
Bill Conti’s music join with Kaufman’s 
luminescent imagery, the movie gives off a 
patriotic glow. As long as it takes to the air, it 
soars. 

But when it touches down, The Right Stuff 
is an uncertain epic — a rich, fluctuating, 
engrossing mixture of satire, adventure, and 
docudrama that never coheres into a clear- 
eyed vision. Kaufman, who also wrote the 
adaptation of Tom Wolfe’s book, wants to do 
more than follow the evolution of America’s 
early space program. Like Wolfe, he wants to 
revive a concept of valor that our recent 
political history has tarnished, and to 
celebrate the unflamboyant virtues of the 
military — its selfless dedication, cool con- 
fidence, and matter-of-fact courage. He wants 


to demonstrate how those qualities were 
brought into the space program by the first 
astronauts, who emulated the unsung cham- 
pions of flight, America’s postwar test pilots. 
Like Wolfe, he wants to show the world that 
America’s “square” heroes had harder edges 
than prevailing press accounts indicated, and 
he wants to satirize the press’s celebrity- 
mongering. 

Yet Kaufman also wants the audience to 
experience the flyers’ exploits without any of 
Wolfe's distancing rhetoric. He wants to pull 
us inside his heroes’ heads, souls, and 
nervous systems, wants to imbue the pilots’ 
and astronauts’ “low-rent” lifestyles (which 
Wolfe heartlessly mocked) with dignity, as if 
to elegize the unostentatious way in which 
these people lived. Starting with the exploits 
of country boy Chuck Yeager, the World War 
Il ace who shot down five enemy planes in 
one day and then went on to break the sound 
barrier, Kaufman wants to commemorate the 
last strain of pastoral heroism as it enters the 
modern era. And with a mystical flair, he 
wants to show how all his adventurers, no 
matter what their generation or educational 
background, expand man’s concept of the 
knowable — they're all, to use a Kennedy-era 
phrase, New Frontiersman. If in the end 
Kaufman doesn’t reach his own cinematic 
New Frontier, still, it would be a mistake to 
call this brave film a failure simply because it 
isn’t a masterpiece. There’s more filmmaking 
energy in The Right Stuff than in the whole 
Slate of early fall releases. And Wolfe's fans 
should be pleased: many of the movie's 
failings result from Kaufman's extreme 
faithfulness to the book — from his attempt 
to do more than Wolfe while sticking to the 
text. 

* * * 

Wolfe began writing The Right Stuff at a 
time when his career had entered a peculiar 
flux. In the ‘60s he’d been a liberating 
journalistic force who viewed American 
society as a_ gigantic, messy, open 
smorgasbord. The cultural events he covered 
took place not in museums or concert halls 
but in drag strips and discotheques. What 
united Wolfe’s golden oldies (The Kandy 
Kolored Tangerine Flake Streamline Baby, 
The Pump House Gang, and The Electric 
Kool Aid Acid Test) was the communality of 
the ‘60s: everyone he wrote about, from 
Rolling Stones camp followers to California 
surfers, traveled in tribes. Wolfe kept his 
loyalties cloaked; he was, we were to believe, 
simply the honest chronicler going wherever 
the culture’s energy took him. But when the 
‘60s ebbed, Wolfe’s writing lost its kick. He 
ignored his natural subject, the undercurrents 
of mainstream American life, and instead 
became the kind of “Style” writer he used to 
attack — the boulevardier, the suave man 
about town. And increasingly his writing 
evinced a cryptic, often embittered con- 
servatism — which he used to best effect to 
ballast his brilliant (though ugly) volume 
Radical Chic and Mau-Mauing the Flak 
Catchérs. In Mauve Gloves and Madmen, 
Clutter and Vine, a collection from 1976, the 
one admiring piece was about Navy fighter 
pilots in the Vietnam War (“The Truest Sport: 
Jousting with Sam and Charlie”), and the only 

Continued on page 14 
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Gérard Depardieu: a la patrie 


Blade runners 


Danton: A tale of two revolutions 


by Owen Gleiberman 


DANTON. Directed by Andrzej Waj- 
da. Written by Jean-Claude Carriére, 
from the play L’affaire Danton, by 
Stanislawa Przybyszewska. With 
Gérard Depardieu, Wojciech Pszoniak, 
Patrice Chéreau, and Roger Planchon. 
In French, with English subtitles. At 
the Charles. 


ith Danton, the Polish director 
W Andrzej Wajda has made a 
simple, sturdy, rather colorless 


film about one of the epochal conflicts i . 


the French Revolution: the escalating 
ideological battle between Georges Dan- 
ton (Gérard Depardieu), the earthy revo- 
lutionary who won the adoration of the 
French citizenry, and his ex-comrade 
Maximillien Robespierre (Wojciech 
Pszoniak), the ascetic dictator who over- 
saw the Reign of Terror and eventually 
sent Danton to the guillotine (where he 
himself was executed several months 
later). As Wajda makes clear, Danton, 
though a man of the people, was also a 
budding bourgeois who spent his time 


The downing of 007 


by David Edelstein 


NEVER SAY NEVER AGAIN. 
Directed by Irvin Kershner. Written by 
Lorenzo Semple Jr. With Sean Con- 
nery, Klaus Maria Brandauer, Max von 
Sydow, and Barbara Carrera. At the 57, 
the Chestnut Hill, and in the suburbs. 


ith one punch he disarms the 
W glowering doorman. He hauls 
the prostrate hooligan past the 


couples in their formal evening dress, 
and says, by way of explanation, “I 
shouldn't have the fish,” in that luxu- 
rious Scottish coffee voice. The goon 
dispatched, Sean Connery strolls into the 
great hall, the camera hovering behind 
his sturdy shoulders. And then we see 
him, full front in his tuxedo, looking 
tanned and rugged and absurdly fit, a 
bemused smile on his lips as he surveys 
the throng: situation elegant, prospects 
dangerous, as usual. James Bond is 
himself again. 

A strong protagonist is the matrix of a 
great adventure film. Without one, the 
impossible stunts never gel; the hair- 
breadth escapes and the lean, leggy 
women are just props ir a three-ring 
circus. In this summer's Bond entry, 
Octopussy, the center didn’t hold. Roger 
Moore went beyond his usual blah 
apathy; he was starting to bloat and 
crinkle, and the movie doddered along 
with him — hair-raising aerial stunts, 
exotic locations, and all. But the new 
Never Say Never Again resonates with 
the personality of Sean Connery. And 
the actor has so much élan, so much 
spiritual largesse, that he gives 007 more 
than license to kill: he gives him poetic 
license. It's a charming comedy that 
enlarges our fondest memories of the 
series's highlights, with a beneficent, 
offhand style that almost never slips into 
archness. Connery, whose last stab at 
Bond was in 1972's Diamonds Are 


Forever, is a generous straight man to a 
slew of fruity character actors — they end 
up basking in his self-assurance. When 
the movie grows more conventional and 
then runs down in the last hour, we’re 
disappointed but not angry. The director, 
Irvin Kershner, doesn’t do anything 
terribly wrong, but the film drifts away 
from him all the same, like a top-heavy 
submarine, and it settles into the sand 
with a dispirited thunk. 

A loose remake of Thunderball, and 
made because of a complicated financial 
arrangement that gave film rights to 
coproducer Kevin McClory (instead of 
Albert Broccoli, who has produced the 
other 14), Never Say Never Again brings 
a new touch, a new perspective, to the 
Bond material, and the results are 
unexpectedly warm and good-natured. 
The plot centers on SPECTRE’s heist of a 
couple of nuclear missiles, and it’s tired 
stuff, with a predictable underwater 
finish. But Kershner — who made the 
grandest entry in the Star Wars series, 
The Empire Strikes Back — is a director, 
not a technician, and if you're used to the 
fast-paced, impersonal clip of the other 
Bond movies, you'll be surprised by what 
a wry camera angle or a kinky bit of 
business can do to humanize thé limited 
secret-agent genre. Connery and 
Kershner don’t send up Bond; they 
enlarge him. In one memorable shot, the 
director gives us a haunting, lonely 
composition of the man in his tuxedo, at 
twilight, stealing up the marble steps of a 
mansion. When he senses danger, his 
hand slips into his breast pocket and his 
gun slides into his fingers — Connery is 
almost balletic in his stealth. 

Kershner uses Connery’s witty, dead- 
pan presence to the fullest in the first half 
hour, as Bond is berated by the new “M,” 
an Oxonian upstart played with super- 
duper superciliousness by Edward Fox. 


indulging in the material comforts he felt 
he so roundly deserved; as a leader, he 
saw himself on a higher plane than his 
fellows. However, as played by Gérard 
Depardieu in a rich, blustery per- 
formance, Danton isn’t so much a man of 
contradictions as a lovable rogue, a great 
big proletarian bear whose oversized ego 
is the source of his burly charisma. On 
the other hand, Robespierre — a fanatic 
to begin with — has been turned here 
into a cowering little man with a stern, 
pinched face. The French Revolution was 


This pipsqueak lectures Bond on his 
martini consumption and makes snide 
references to 007’s age that set the 
audience's teeth on edge. lan Fleming's 
Bond was a terrible snob himself (as, 
indeed, Fleming is reputed to have been), 
but Connery’s is something different: an 
aristocrat of the spirit. He’s wry instead 
of contemptuous, and he endures the 
humiliation of the film’s early scenes 
with a puppy dog’s bewilderment and 
his bushy eyebrows gently cocked: “It’s 
still in pretty good shape,” he protests, 
first of his pistol, then of his own 
physical specimen. No one who sees 
Never Say Never Again could disagree: 
Connery is fleshier and more weathered 
now, but his soul seems to have ex- 
panded with his body; he seems ex- 
quisitely centered now, as if nothing 
could shake his foundations. The first 
half hour is also blessed with the film’s 
best action sequence: a ferocious smash- 
‘em-up between Bond and an assassin 
twice his size that begins with 007 being 
crushed under a bench press in the 
hospital’s exercise room and ends many 
smashed doors and demolished rooms 
later, amid urine specimens in a labora- 
tory. 

The rest is hit or miss. Even the scene 
in which Bond waylays the doorman and 
strolls into the party goes bad, with 007 
and the evil millionaire Largo (Klaus 
Maria Brandauer) playing the ‘80s 


‘equivalent of chemin de fer: a 3-D video 


game called “Domination,” in which the 
antagonists try to zap each other's 
countries on a map of the world — it’s 
colorful but incoherent. Kershner may be 
the kind of director who has difficulties 
with a straight action sequence — it has 
to have a firm comic tone, or, in the case 
of the light-saber fight at the end of The 
Empire Strikes Back, an exalted one. But 
when he has no point of view his work is 
indistinguishable from that of most 
hacks, and roughly half the battles in 
Never Say Never Again are limply shot 
and edited. There’s a scene in which 
Bond is pursued by sharks in a sunken 
sub (he slams steel doors in their faces) 


a labyrinth of conflicting loyalties, but at 
Danton, it doesn’t take long to figure out 
who to root for. 

As a matter of fact, this two-and-a- 
quarter-hour movie is as blunt — as 
ploddingly literal-minded as your high- 
school history book. Except for Danton 
and Robespierre, the film has no 
characters — only sweaty, bleary-eyed 
politicos who sit around cavernous meet- 
ing rooms pounding out their opinions 
until the audience feels like a punching 
bag. The mood is the opposite of the 
dreaming, inquisitive atmosphere of The 
Return of Martin Guerre (also written by 
Danton’ s screenwriter, Jean-Claude Car- 
riére, and starring Depardieu), which 
brought out how social ideas work on the 
most intimate scale. Danton is a wall of 
rhetoric, with Wajda and Carriére piling 
on the speeches brick by brick. The film 
begins as Danton returns from the 
countryside to Paris, where the crowds 
waiting in breadlines greet him at his 
coach as though he were an 18th-century 
rock star. Although Danton was an 
architect of the revolution (indeed, as one 
of the founders of thesinfamous Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, he personally approved 
the execution of hundreds — a fact 
Wajda conveniently omits), he can no 
longer abide the growing fanaticism of 
his former colleagues. He wants to put a 


‘stop to the Terror, and as Robespierre, 


lips contorted into a sickly grimace, 
stares out his window at his beloved 
rival, one may be struck by the contem- 
porary parallel that Wajda has so 
scrupulously denied in interviews — that 
Danton is a Lech Walesa figure, and 
Robespierre a stand-in for Wojciech 
Jaruzelski, the Polish leader who crushed 
Solidarity. Still, the allegory would have 
little poignance were it not for the 
disquieting pessimism behind it. The 
point isn’t just that Danton has the 
mandate of the masses, or that he’s trying 
to topple a government propped up by 
rickety ideals of “liberation.” As Wajda 
sees it, the tragedy of Danton (and, 
perhaps, of Lech Walesa) is that winning 
the mandate of the masses isn’t enough. 

In the movie’s most buoyant, im- 
aginative scene, Danton, who’s de- 
termined to end the Terror through 
diplomacy, has dinner with Robespierre 
and serves him up an exquisite, four- 
course meal, cooing over the feast like a 
master chef. This is political negotiation 


Continued on page 13 


that recalls the Chevy Chase takeoffs on 
Jaws in the old Saturday Night Live 
(“Candygram’”). A raid led by Turks, a 
machine-gun squall in the baddie’s cave, 
a desperate underwater struggle to keep 
a nuclear torpedo from being detonated 
— all are dim, confusing, and poorly 
timed. (Although overlong at more than 
two hours, the film appears to have been 
heavily cut.) It’s hard to believe that a 
movie whose first sequences are so 
meticulously worked out can end so 
scrappily and half-heartedly. 

Never Say Never Again takes a lot 
more than Connery down with it. True, 
Bernie Casey is a stilted Felix Leiter, and 
Kim Basinger doesn’t bring much to the 
party — beyond a well-turned figure — 
as the love interest. But Klaus Maria 
Brandauer, the magnetic star of 
Mephisto, brings stunning authenticity 
to the part of the megalomaniac Largo, 
mostly by appearing enraptured with his 
own mad declarations: clearly, the 
character digs acting like a psychopath. 
Max von Sydow has about five minutes 
of screen time as the arch-villain Blofeld 
— he and Bond don’t even meet. But it’s 
a superb cameo. We see him seated in a 
chair, a black cat on his lap, and with his 
white beard and thick eyebrows he looks 
like Santa Claus’s ne’er-do-well younger 
brother — or Old Nick himself. Best of all 
is Barbara Carrera, the most enticing 
villainess the series has ever seen. 
Dressed in a Japanese patent-leather suit 
with a great red collar, she’s a modern 
incarnation of the Wicked Queen from 
Snow White, and she does an exuberant 
dance of pleasure down the steps of the 
millionaire’s mansion, intoxicated by the 
prospect of blowing Bond away. And 
though her comeuppance is poorly 
scripted (she babbles about shooting 
Bond in the crotch), it’s extravagantly 
photographed by Douglas Slocombe, 


’ Carrera poised like a tarantula, her black 


hair wild and her lips flaming red. 
Connery, seated on the ground with his 
legs spread, banters with her graciously 
before . . . well, suffice it to say that Roger 
Moore wouldn’t have stood a chance. 0 





Trailers 
PANDORA’S BOX 
and 


THE DIARY OF 
A LOST GIRL 


fter 55 years, Pandora's Box and 
A The Diary of a Lost Girl, the 

unlikely collaborations between 
the tempestuous American actress Louise 
Brooks and the German realist director 
G.W. Pabst, can still startle audiences 
with their unusual invocations of power- 
ful female sexuality. Brooks ended up in 
Pabst’s hands while trying to escape the 
dictatorial commands of her employer, 
Paramount, and the stifling social con- 
ventions of Hollywood. Pabst amazed 
his Teutonic colleagues by casting one of 
his social realist films with the highly 
unserious former Ziegfeld Girl, costar of 
W.C. Fields, and fashionable “flapper.” 
But Brooks, a former Denishawn dancer, 
was suited perfectly to Pabst’s notion of 
pantomime screen acting, and the young 
Kansan’s broad, sensual features and 
lithe body exuded an_ innocently 
voracious sexuality. After a lengthy, 
worldwide search Pabst had found the 
one person fit to play Lulu, the prostitute 
whose charms infatuate men of the 
upper classes to the point of disgrace and 
death, for his adaptation of Frank 
Wedekind’s play Pandora’s Box. 

Over the years, misconceptions have 
cropped up about Brooks's characters. The 
Lulu of Pandora’s Box and the Thy- 
miande of The Diary of a Lost Girl are 
frequently seen as corrupt sirens whose 
greatest joy is to lure wealthy but naive 
men to their destruction. But under 
Pabst’s hand, Brooks blossomed as the 
most good-natured harlot ever filmed (in 
contrast to the underhanded vamp she 
played in Howard Hawks’s misogynistic 
A Girl in Every Port). She is the victim of 
her own pleasure in carnality. Lulu, who 
is born poor and seduced into prosti- 
tution, turns her sex not just into 
financial compensation but into physical 
satisfaction. The German businessmen 
and nobility who end up ruined in 
Pandora’s Box do so because they desire 
to tap into her private realm of pleasure 
for their own ends. 

With its shadowy waterfront gambling 
halls and tilted art deco office buildings 
peopled by decadent rich, Pandora’s Box 
was an intersection of prevailing German 
expressionism and Pabst’s “X-ray cam- 
era” realism. In films like Jovless Street 
and Secrets of a Soul Pabst had been 
among the first German directors to turn 
the camera on the dire social conditions 
of his country. Emphasizing the plight of 
the poor and exploited by contrasting 
them with comfortable middle classes, 
especially in those illicit encounters 
when the two groups met, he had earned 
praise for exposing what critics felt was 
the rotten core of postwar German life. 
But The Diary of a Lost Girl, though 
preserving Pabst’s earlier style, has 
ghostly traces of D.W. Griffith in its 
scenario of a seduced girl sentenced to a 
bad-girls home when she becomes preg- 
nant. The film becomes decidedly un- 
Griffith-like when the girl, Thymiande, 
progresses from prison to prostitution and 
then to a respectable position in the 
nobility — it’s a sexual pilgrim’s prog- 
ress. But in a typically melodramatic 
juxtaposition, Thymiande’s hypocritical 
middle-class father suffers a heart attack 
watching his abandoned daughter being 
auctioned off in an expensive nightclub 
(today this kind of sensational “daring” 
social realism looks like sentimentalism 
in leftist drag). Although the lascivious 
shopkeepers, two-faced burgers, and 
lecherous noblemen that constitute the 
Pabst gallery are only a short hop from 
the mustachioed villains of the popular 
stage, after Pabst teamed with Brooks, he 
was able to revitalize those cliché 
characters, in part by transforming the 
familiar melodrama heroine from a 
retiring virgin in search of a hero into a 
voluptuous woman in pursuit of pleas- 
ure. 

Pabst’s two films with Brooks changed 
the director from a second-rate realist to a 
florid explorer of the libido; even his 
underlit mise-en-scéne became more 
charged and complex. The warders in 
Thymiande’s girls’ home are amusing 
caricatures, but Pabst has also turned 
them into monsters of sexual repression 
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Books 


Long relief 


Jim Brosnan makes his pitch 


by Michael Gee 

A lot of other stud athletes have 
written books, and everybody just fig- 
ures it’s what a stud athlete does for 


money these days. 
— Billy Clyde Puckett 


was a time when most ballplayers 

weren't supposed to read, except for 
the stats in the Sporting News. Oh, every 
so often some superstar would have an 
instructional book issued under his 
name, but you can rest assured the actual 
author was some poor sportswriter hap- 
py for the ghost’s share of the royalties. 

In 1960 Jim Brosnan, an otherwise 
undistinguished reliever for the 
Cardinals and Reds, changed all that 
with The Long Season, his diary account 
of the 1959 season, from contract nego- 
tiations in February to the final game in 
late September. The Long Season was 
the first sports autobiography of an 
active player written by the player 
himself; it was the first such book to 
focus on the life of an average player 
rather than a star; and it was certainly the 
first in which a ballplayer admitted a 
fondness for the more than occasional 
drink and a more than passing interest in 
sex. And as far as I can recall, Brosnan 
was the first athlete to recount both his 
grievances against management and 
(more daring still) his own insecurities 
about his performance, and even his 
profession. 

The Long Season may seem tame to 
today’s audience. Nowadays an athlete 
who isn’t trying to shock us in print isn't 
going to get published unless he’s aiming 
for the 700 Club crowd. Jack Tatum 
paralyzes Darryl Stingley for life and 
promptly tells us his story under the title 
They Call Me Assassin. But at the time, 
Brosnan’s book was startling, even 
subversive. He followed it up two years 
later with Pennant Race, an account of 
his year with the 1961 Reds, who won 
that race while Brosnan enjoyed his most 
successful season. Two years after that, 
Brosnan was out of baseball following a 
dispute with the Chicago White Sox, who 
claimed that Brosnan’s baseball contract 
gave them the right to censor his writing. 
Brosnan’s career was winding down in 
any case, but he paid a high price for 
promoting literacy. 

Penguin Books has reissued The Long 
Season (278 pages, $5.95) and Pennant 
Race (250 pages, $5.95) as part of a sports 
library being put together by Dick 
Schaap. And it’s a pleasure to report that 
after a quarter of a century, Brosnan’s 
work is as up-to-date and entertaining as 
ever. More than any works except 
perhaps Ring Lardner’s baseball stories, 
these books give a sense of what baseball 
life has always been like. Brosnan’s 
writing has been unfairly overshadowed 
by Jim Bouton’s Ball Four. Not to 
denigrate that valuable and hilarious 
volume, but Bouton was a pitcher who 
decided to record his year in diary form, 
with the aid of a tape recorder and a 
sportswriter collaborator, Leonard 
Schecter. Brosnan was a pitcher who was 
a writer himself, who put the same effort 
into sentence structure that he did into 
his slider. There’s a difference. 

As author, Brosnan is very much a man 
of his time, the late ‘50s and early ‘60s. He 
is cool, man, fond of understated irony, 
inclined to view the nonbaseball world 
with a hipster’s disdain for the unknow- 
ing square. Fans are fickle and ignorant, 
either well-meaning or obnoxious pests. 
One of Brosnan’s favorite recreations is 
“tearing up the fan-mail in my lock- 
er.” Sportswriters, with a few exceptions, 
play-by-play men area genuine plague. 
(one of the notable exceptions he makes 
is for Philadelphia’s Larry Merchant, 
who shared Brosnan’s amused cynicism 
and was also regarded as dangerous by 
the game's deep thinkers). Radio and TV 
play-by-play men are a genuine plague. 
It’s nice to know that players hated Harry 
Caray’s cretinous screaming just as much 
in 1959 as they do in 1983. 

That overplayed cool suits baseball 
well, because an affected unconcern for 


I t didn’t use to be that way. Hell, there 


what's going on around you is a standard 
pose in the game. Even in the heat of the 
pennant race, the bullpen is a place for 
eating peanuts, or watching a couple 
going at it hot and heavy in the 
bleachers. Expressions of concern over 
the game, or overt rooting, are left to 
coaches, and other professional nags. 
The cool is there to cover insecurity. Even 
among his peers, Brosnan had a reputa- 
tion for calm cynicism, and yet as he 
writes of his good and bad days, we see 
the fits of elation and despair his craft 
imposes. A player who’s not a star must 
worry every time he performs, because 
he is by definition a marginal employee. 
But worry impedes success, even for 
great players. Mike Schmidt has con- 
fessed that his introspective nature has 
hurt his game, that he is guilty of that 
grievous sin, “thinking too much.” 

So it’s not surprising that baseball's 
first author was a pitcher. Pitchers are the 
only players who constantly have to 
think, to “have an idea,” of what they're 
doing rather than relying on pure reflex 
and conditioned response. As Brosnan 
puts it, “The question is, Where-is the 
pitcher throwing the ball and why? The 
game starts there. What follows is 
expressed in percentages.” The per 
centages favor Brosnan most of the time, 
but on his off days he affords us a 
glimpse of the doubt that hangs over 
every ballplayer. His ego, as he puts it, 

“is one hell of a second-guesser.” The 
outward cool is the brake Brosnan puts 
on his mood swings, that and an innate 
irreverence toward his own endeavors. 
Slumps can be cured by a drive to 
Malibu, or an after-hours party, or a 
bridge game, or any reasonably pleasant 
nonbaseball endeavor. 

For the fan, there’s a_ surprising 
amount of baseball theory in these two 
books, especially in Brosnan’s intelligent 
dissection of the unending mindgame 
between batter and pitcher. But the joy of 


Brosnan’s writing is the clipped baseball 
patois that’s his natural style. The game’s 
language and its patterns are natural to 
him, and the resulting prose is crisp, 
compact, and expressive. He wastes a 
pitch from time to time but seldom a 
word. Neither The Long Season nor 
Pennant Race is more than 275 pages 
long, and yet you finish both with the 
feeling that you've had an entire year of 
baseball imprinted on your brain, and 
you develop a fondness for some of the 
long-forgotten players of 25 years ago, 
guys like Sherman “Roadblock” Jones, 
Pete Whisenant, and Leo Cardenas. If 
one must review a baseball season 
during the coming winter, those Brosnan 
depicts are a hell of a lot more fun to 
think about than the one recently com- 
pleted hereabouts. Revolutions are sup- 
posed to dispose of their parents. In the 
case of the real-life sports confessional 
(or even fiction — Dan Jenkins could 
hardly have written his stuff if Brosnan 
hadn't paved the way) that has not 
happened. As this reissue proves, the 
first tell-all books remain the best. 
~ ~ *” 

The Penguin Sports -Library has -re- 
issued a number of sports classics, “and 
Schaap has promised to add more. In 
addition to Brosnan’s work, Penguin has 
published Jimmy Breslin’s ode to the 
1962 Mets, Can't Anyone Here Play This 
Game, George Plimpton’s PGA tour 
odyssey, The Bogey Man, Robert 
Creamer’s estimable Babe, A.J. Liebling’s 
immortal boxing treatise The Sweet 
Science, Pete Axthelm’s The City Game, 
Tom Boswell’s How Life Imitates the 
World Series, and Jimmy Cannon’‘s 
Nobody Asked Me But... Schaap has 
yet to give us any football, tennis, or 
track and field, but there’s time yet. In 
any case, Penguin is to be congratulated 
for its service. How come it took a British 
publisher to come up with such a boon 
for American sports fans? 


Jim Brosnan: breaking the literacy barrier 
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Hearts of the South 


Crimes is no punishment 


by Carolyn Clay 


CRIMES OF THE HEART, by Beth 
Henley. Directed by James Pentecost. 
Original Broadway production 
directed by Melvin Bernhardt. Set 
designed by John Lee Beatty. Costumes 
by Patricia McGourty. Lighting by 
Dennis Parichy. With Kathy Danzer, 
Cyd Quilling, Caryn West, David 
Allison Carpenter, Dawn Didawick, 
and Tom Stechschulte. At the Shubert 
Theater through October 22. 


make you an accomplice. I mean, 
you needn't hang your head or 
hustle down to the precinct and confess. 
Sure, Beth Henley’s Southern Gothic 
comedy has been overrated — rating, 
among other things, the 1981 Pulitzer 


L iking Crimes of the Heart doesn’t 


Beth noire 


by Scott Rosenberg 


eth Henley grew up in Jackson, 
B Mississippi, as anyone who's seen 

any of her small-town Southern 
plays or listened to her light, unaffected 
drawl might guess. But with the acclaim 
accorded her first, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
play, Crimes of the Heart, still echoing 
behind her, she’s adopted a different 
town: Los Angeles. Here’s how she 
describes the pleasures of her new 
habitat: “It’s nice once you know places 
to go, and you can drive about in a car 
and go out to the mountains or the beach, 
and all sorts of natural disasters are 
always happening, and the city’s burn- 
ing, there are earthquakes, mudslides 

Her voice trails off, enraptured. 
“There’s an on-the-edge feeling about it 
that I've grown to like.” 

Not everyone, of course, revels in 
earthquakes and mudslides, but it 
doesn’t seem out of character for Henley; 
she admits, “I like to sit in the dark. I 
don’t like the sunshine that much.” One 
suspects that her characters — in Crimes, 
three Southern sisters who joke about 
one’s having just shot her husband, and 
who giggle uncontrollably about their 
grandfather's imminent demise — share 


Prize and the New York Drama Critics’ 
Circle Award. And if you go to see this 
warmhearted saga of three sisters expect- 
ing Chekhov, well, Hazelhurst, Missis- 
sippi, where the play takes place, is even 
farther from Moscow that the Prozorovs’ 
home town. But it’s a cozy variation on 
the Void — into which siblings Lenny, 
Meg, and Babe MaGrath grin and giggle, 
usually at the most inappropriate times, 
with the best of them. So let's just accept 
these Crimes as merry misdemeanors 
and enjoy them. 

The scene of Crimes is the cluttered, 
eye-ease green kitchen of the MaGraths’ 
“Old Granddaddy,” who is in the hospi- 
tal gearing up for a coma. And that, as 
they say, is the good news. At least Old 
Granddaddy won’t have to be told that 


that disposition; their creator has en- 
dowed them with her own policy of 
confronting the grinning Abyss with a 
grin of her own. “ ‘Course, when I write 
these plays | think of them as real 
serious,” she says. “I mean, I’m really 
upset, and I’m going around trying to 
drag in these things that | think are true 
about life — I’m not thinking to make it 
funny.... Life is real serious to me, but 
it’s also real stupid. You know, genu- 
inely, amazingly lunatic and incom- 
prehensible. And | don’t have a somber 
outlook.” 

Whether her brand of gallows humor 
is part of a Southern inheritance Henley 
isn’t sure. “It’s the type of type of thing | 
always got C-minuses on in English 
class, answering questions like that,” she 
recalls, but eventually she ventures the 
thought: “Finding humor in the tragic is, 
probably, Southern. Because the South is 
the only part of the country that’s really 
lost in a war, so it’s got the sense that 
even if you lose you're not necessarily 
wrong. Even if you're being beat down, 
you've got the spirit to fight back. And 
there’s more of a sense in the South that 
people can be individuals or have their 


Babe has shot her husband in the 
stomach because she “didn’t lahk his 
looks.” It’s Lenny, the eldest and most 
steadfast of the MaGraths, who will have 
to assimilate that — on top of her arrival 
at the age past which no one can be 
trusted, and the news that her ancient 
nag, Billy Boy, has been fatally struck by 
lightning. All this being a bit much for 
Lenny, she has summoned home sister 
Meg, who some time earlier pursued a 
“singing career” to Los Angeles after 
establishing a reputation in Hazelhurst 
as “cheap Christmas trash.” The time is 
said to be “five years after Hurricane 
Camille,” but nothing has blown over. 

Neither is Babe’s attempted murder of 
her prominent spouse, who had started 
to bore her into a state resembling Old 


own points of view — it’s not as bland as 
a lot of places in the country get.” 

If Henley’s writing is still in thrall to 
the South, however, she’s shaken its 
spell herself. “I go back to Mississippi, 
and it’s fun,” she says, “but I don’t know 
if I could live there again — | get real 
antsy. I like the anonymity of LA — you 
go to the grocery store and you don't 
have to see five people that you know.” 
Jackson has nonetheless embraced its 
errant daughter in a big way; the town’s 
community theater has produced Crimes 
and The Miss Firecracker Contest, and it 
will mount Henley’s The Wake of Jamey 
Foster this season. It’s the same theater in 
which Henley’s mother acted while the 
playwright was growing up. “I loved to 
sit in rehearsals,” she recalls. “And my 
mother would pick the plays for the 
season, so she had all the scripts lying 
around the house.” 

Henley’s path from Jackson to LA 
passed through Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, in Dallas, where she studied 
acting; Crimes’ path from her desk to 
Broadway passed through the Actors 
Theater of Louisville (that hotbed of 
regional drama that also nurtured the 
career of another Pulitzer winner, 
Marsha Norman). Henley says a friend 
submitted her script to the theater's 
annual new-play contest; victory and 
performance there led to three other 


Granddaddy’s, the first scandal chez 
MaGrath. Why, things have been so bad 
for so long that first cousin Chick Boyle 
was almost kept out of the Ladies’ 
League because of familial taint. First the 
girls’ father, perhaps fearful that dotti- 
ness is contagious, abandoned the fami- 
ly. Then their mother committed suicide, 
also hanging her cat — whether once or 
nine times is not clear, but evidently 
enough to do the trick. After which Meg 
put the crowning bauble on_ her 
Christmas-trash rep by abandoning her 
boyfriend, “Doc” Porter, after a stormy 
night in Biloxi left him with a permanent 
limp. And Lenny, for whom there has 
been, sexually speaking, a single one- 
night stand and no long runs, has 
allowed Old Granddaddy to manipulate 
her into a weepy spinsterhood domi- 
nated by self-consciousness over her so- 
called “shrunken ovary” (which is 
presumably nothing like a shrunken 
head). Still, it is Babe’s “crime” that 
requires legal rather than psychiatric 
attention; so fresh-scrubbed legal beagle 
Barnette Lloyd is engaged — and he 
follows his fetching client around like a 
puppy, wagging his competence as if it 
were a tail. 

And that is but the tip of the plot, 
which is, thankfully, less important to 
this play than the offending organ of the 
title. Oh, it is great fun to hear the 
increasingly farfetched circumstances 
breezily reported, especially by Babe, of 
Henley’s belles the biggest ding-dong. 
But it is the playwright’s ability to touch 
as well as amuse us that counts; and you 
just watch her little play do its dance 
macabre up the capillaries and veins to 
the very seat of sentiment. The MaGrath 
girls’ mother killed herself, Meg says, 
“because she had a bad day.” And the 
secret of survival is in somehow learning 
to get through those — as Meg, her face a 
sea of exasperation and concern, tells 
Babe after discovering her younger sister 
with her head in the oven, evidently 
doing research into the death of Sylvia 
Plath. (Babe, a true Beckett character, is 
unable to find a rope strong enough to 
hang herself.) For the MaGraths, the life 
raft is one another: with whom else can 
they ride the pounding surf of hysteria, 
unsure whether to laugh or cry, and 
doing both in great wrenching peals? 

The funniest, and perhaps most 
truthful, moment in Crimes of the Heart 
comes when Lenny and Babe attempt to 
tell Meg, who's been out all night making 
a floozie’s peace with her past, that Old 
Granddaddy has gone from a stroke into 
a coma. Sleeplessness has, as it is wont to 
do, opened the door on the giggles, and 
the soon-to-be-bereaved granddaughters 
can hardly get their news out through fits 
of laughter. But how they fight it, pulling 
their faces into sad masks with all the 
severity they can muster, only to have 
their rebellious features dissolve again 
and whoops escape their lips. Some folks 
only hurt when they laugh; the Ma- 
Graths only laugh when they hurt — 
which is often. And like orphans of some 
self-generated and quite unseemly gale, 
they reach out to those with whom they 
have long been swaddled in an eccen- 

Continued on page 12 


regional productions, a mounting at the 
Manhattan Theater Club, and, finally, a 
long Broadway run. Crimes’ precocious 
success (Henley was 29 when the play 
won the 1981 Pulitzer) brought her next 
play, Jamey Foster, quickly to Broadway, 
where it flopped after a savaging by the 
New York critics. The playwright is 
stoical about that setback — “C'est la 
vie’ is her quick, impassive retort to 
inquiries on the topic; but she takes full 
responsibility: “It was the production | 
wanted, so it’s not like I can say, ‘If only 
I had this director . . .’ | loved my director 
[Ulu Grosbard], and I had amazing actors 
in it. Basically you just want to see your 
plays done how you want them done, 
and I got to see that with The Wake, so 
that was happiness to the nth degree.” 

Demure almost to the point of dis- 
interest, Henley offers no manifestoes to 
deliver on behalf of her plays — “I just 
write a story that I think is interesting 
that I want to write. I’m always writing 
things in my notebooks like ‘What is this 
play about?’ I don’t know.” She adopts a 
husky, histrionic voice and exclaims, 
“What is this about? Heredity! Life! 
Love! Revenge!’ You know, all these 
different things that I'll be thinking it’s 
about — but I don’t know what it's 
about.” 

She has much more to say about how 
she writes than about what or why she 





Katherine Ferrand and James Walch: designing woman 


Bob and Carol and Ted 


Noel Coward's three Mouseketeers 


by Carolyn Clay 


DESIGN FOR LIVING, by Noel Cow- 
ard. Directed by Ken Ruta. Scenery 
designed by Richard M. Isackes. Cos- 
tumes by Mariann Verheyen. Lighting 
by Marcus Dilliard. With Katherine 
Ferrand, James Walch, Richard Coun- 
cil, Kenneth Meseroll, Jeanette Landis, 
Pegge Winslow, Nicholas Kaledin, 
Ann-Sara Matthews, and Hubert Kelly 
Jr. At the Huntington Theater Com- 
pany through October 23. 


t the Huntington Theater Com- 
A pany, Spin and Marty and An- 

nette are sleeping together. All 
three of them in a classic ménage: what 
would Walt think? The scene of the crime 
is Noel Coward's 1933 comedy Design 
for Living, wherein the naughty inno- 
cents also get to play period dress-up, 
slinking around in unisex silk pajamas, 
and try on British accents as if they were 
mama’s party clothes. One can only hope 
that the trio are having fun because the 
audience, by and large, is not: probably 
nothing is more tedious than day-old 
decadence that’s uncorked without much 
day-old style. And Katherine Ferrand, 
Richard Council, and Kenneth Meseroll, 
the three American actors here im- 
personating Coward's affected three- 
some under Ken Ruta’s affected direc- 
tion, seem about as suited to this play as 


writes, hers is a diligent, methodical 
approach. “I start with the idea, and first 
I think of the characters and the images 
for scenes, I do charts for each character, 
then brief outlines of how the whole 
play’s going to go. Then I'll say, okay, the 
first scene’s going to be, uh, Teddy and 
Violet. ... Once I've got that, this point, 
this point, and this point need to be 
made. I see Teddy opening up a Band- 
Aid box and taking out a cigarette; I see 
Teddy slashing her face with a razor; | 
see Violet scrubbing the bathroom tiles. 
And } see this line, this line, and this 
line’s gonna be in there. Then once | get 
the first line of the dialogue it’s like an 
improv, and things either fit in or they 
don’t.” 

The characters referred to are from 


Henley’s latest play, The Debutantes’ 


Ball, which she’s just completed. “It’s a 
much darker play than the others I’ve 
written,” she says, with a gleeful look. 
“It’s got real violence, it involves a 
murder mystery. The set is an upstairs 
living room in this mansion, and every- 
thing’s really plush, and lush, with a 
bathroom with all this chiffon.” And 
though it’s a comedy, she adds, “it makes 
Crimes of the Heart look like the Three 
Stooges or something.” After The De- 
butantes’ Ball Henley swears she'll leave 
her native Southern soil and write a 
Western, which she’s just begun re- 


its original cast, the author and the Lunts, 
would be to Mickey Mouse ears. As for 
the Huntington's heretofore stellar repu 

tation: see you real soon. 

To begin with, Design for Living seems 
an imprudent choice of play, one based 
perhaps on the company’s first-season 
success with British postures and on its 
desire to wow us this time out with not 
one but three lavish sets: the cozy Paris 
garret in which heroine Gilda lives with 
artist Otto in the first act while cheating 
on him with playwright Leo; the fashion- 
able London flat in which Gilda lives 
with now-successful playwright Leo in 
the second act while cheating on him 
with now-successful artist Otto; and the 
Art Deco New York penthouse in which 
Gilda, now married to an art dealer, lives 
without either inamorato in the third act, 
and whence chummy world travelers 
Otto and Leo, like Tweedledee and 
Tweedledum storming the barricades of 
propriety, eventually rescue her. But De- 
sign for Living is as artificial and schema- 
tic as anything Coward wrote: it hangs on 
its symmetrical three-act structure like a 
thin chemise on a mannequin, with each 
fold artfully and predictably arranged. 
The play, which is so chic you can prac- 
tically hear it clucking, depends rather 
too heavily on an impish amorality, an 
ability to shock that has devalued like the 


searching — “I’m at the stage right before 
you have any characters or any plot.” 
What does Henley do when she’s not 
outlining scenes or writing dialogue? She 
still acts occasionally — Henley the per- 
former will appear this season in a 
play called Two Idiots in Hollywood — 
and she’s worked on several screenplay 
projects, none of which has yet seen the 
light of production (“I don’t know if | 
believe that movies ever get made,” she 
grumbles). But mostly she’s that rarest 
creature in the theater preserve, the full- 
time self-supporting playwright — and 
she’s definitely this decade’s model. Her 
predecessors of bygone generations 
might have boasted of achieving artistic 
immortality or changing the world, but 
Henley’s modest, pragmatic vision of her 
place in the scheme of things seems well 
suited to an era of diminished expecta- 
tions. “The main thing is, you want to 
make enough money so you can live, and 
to see your plays done like you want 
them. If you're lucky enough to get on 
Broadway, where the actors can get paid 
a decent salary and you can get paid a 
fortune, then you're really in heaven. But 
if you have to do it Off Broadway, or Off 
Off Broadway, or not in New York at all, 
then you just take what you can get... .. 
I'm happy I can make a living at what | 
want to do — that’s the most important 
thing.” 0 


dollar since the time Coward 
put sharp implement to paper. And it 
skimps on commodities less likely to fluc- 
tuate, such as true wit, a modicum of 
genuine feeling, and bone-deep sophisti- 
cation. 

Presumably, in 1933 the sophistication 
was provided by the actors, who had it in 
their marrow, and the play’s bohemian 
situation, made by the author to seem 
sweet and even sensible, was no doubt 
disarming. But 50 years later we can 
hardly be expected to experience titilla- 
tion at watching Coward’s breezy 
ménage attempt to accommodate three- 
way passion. After all, we have seen Jules 
and Jim. Hell, we have seen The Devil in 
Miss Jones — and been bored. So the 
stormy but oh-so-civil machinations of 
ultramodern consort Gilda (who is none- 
theless defined by the male company she 
keeps) and her symbiotically connected 
suitors will not fill us with consternation 
or even prurient delight. Apart from its 
Freudian tie-in to Coward’s own psy- 
chology, with the two men who love 
each other and sleep with the same 
woman obviously repressing a homosex- 
ua] attraction, Design for Living is 
somewhat lacking in spice. And what's 
left? The usual archness, the un- 
adulterated smartness, the old sherry and 
smoking jackets: frivolousness that 


borders on the profound and floats just 
above the Depression. 

Ideally, the lure of the unconventional, 
today less a siren call than just back- 
ground noise, would be replaced by the 
lure of class and period: the impeccable 
Coward milieu, in which everyone is 
clever and chiseled and slinky. But 
visiting director Ken Ruta has deliberate- 
ly made this production cute — especial- 
ly toward the beginning. Perhaps he 
intends a postmodernist Design for 
Living in which period detail is dolloped 
with ponderousness and whimsy. But 
Council’s Otto and Meseroll’s decidedly 
less attractive Leo are not just children 
here; they’re sexless cartoons of children, 
jejune about everything from heartbreak 
to inebriation. And though Katherine 
Ferrand, as Gilda, looks elegantly slim 
and nicely fuses coquetry to indepen- 
dence, she punctuates her performance, 
particularly in the first act, with so many 
wide-eyed, arm-fluttering, body-patting 
Betty Boop-isms that she seems like some 
sensual puppet. When in the last act she 
finally relaxes, it’s as if Pinocchio had 
turned into a real boy. Or, in this case, 
woman — in a stunning gown that is 
backless though not blackless. 

Oddly, Ruta aims for and achieves a 
suitable artificiality — though it is an 
unreality less of the drawing room than 
of the nursery — and then allows the 
characters, whose agonies and ecstasies 
are so flip, to lapse into abject earnest- 
ness when lecturing one another, shal- 
lowly, on life. (You know, it’s a cabaret, 
and the artists get the ringside seats.) 
Certainly Coward means to thumb his 
nose not only at conventional morality 
but also at such kneejerk emotions as 
jealousy. But whatever ‘‘message” he 
imparts should skim like the best bon 
mot; the play’s points are implicit in the 
increasingly free-spirited “design for 
frivolous living’ and are not meant (like 
some women, as Coward would say) to 
be struck regularly like gongs. Alas, at 
the Huntington, Gilda, Leo, and Otto, 
who play at being crisp as biscuits, have a 
way of suddenly going soggy with let's 
live-isms — as if they’d been dunked in 
their brandy snifters. 

It will surprise no one who visited the 
Huntington during its initial season to 
learn that the Design sets by Richard M. 
Isackes and the costumes by Mariann 
Verheyen are first-rate — right down to 
the small, droll details, such as making 
Otto and Leo’s third-act silk jammies, 
which have been filched from Gilda’s 
diminutive spouse, too short in the arms 
and legs, causing the fellows to look even 
sillier than they intend with their smugly 
synchronized, Pip-like gestures. And 
though some of the supporting per- 
formers are wooden enough to qualify 
more as constructions than as designs for 
living, there is a surefire comic turn by 
Jeanette Landis as Leo and Gilda’s 
implacable maid; and James Walch, as 
the rich little Matisse broker whose arms 
Gilda uses as a safety net, adroitly 
combines chumpiness and spleen. Still, 
Spin, Marty, and moll should return to 
the ranch. And the Huntington should go 
back to the drawing board. 
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Edvard Munch, Anxiety, lithograph (1896) 


Munch’s habit 


All the art that’s fit to print 


by Kenneth Baker 


he 90-odd works that make up the 
T Munch show now on view at 

Harvard University’s Fogg Art 
Museum (through November 27) 
produce what most ambitious museum 
exhibitions merely promise: an intellec- 
tual event. Drawn from the Philip and 
Lynn Straus Collection, ‘Edvard Munch: 
Master Printmaker’’ owes its success 
largely to the careful integration of the 
prints with the literary context of Eliza- 
beth Prelinger’s catalogue (copublished 
by Norton and the Busch-Reisinger 
Museum, $19.95, soft cover), a detailed 
technical essay on Munch’s adventurous 
use of printmaking processes that aims to 
offset the excesses of so much writing 


about his art. The extremes of stylization 
and mood in Munch's work have given 
rise to a popular image of the artist as a 
brooding hysteric obsessed by his own 
morbidity and alienation — a view that 
culminated a few years ago in Peter 
Watkins's movie biography. Even serious 
art historians have been tempted to 
caricature by the artist’s persistent 
themes of anomie and sexual conflict. But 
Prelinger argues that no artist as prolific 
and formally inventive as Munch was in 
print media can have worked simply 
from obsession, that the material 
evidence of the prints themselves reveals 
a greater detachment than we generally 
attribute to him. She does not deny the 


Performance 


Say goodbye to Hollywood 


by Laura A. Jacobs 


ou may have heard of Lowell 
VY Darling. In 1978, he ran for the 


governorship of California 
(against Jerry Brown) and received 67,000 
votes. He made Time, People, and the 
local TV news for his efforts to restore 
abandoned gas stations through 
acupuncture (sticks sharpened and 
carefully inserted into the earth) and his 
attempt to lace up the San Andreas Fault 
with rawhide. You may remember his 
snappy campaign slogan, “To under- 
stand the problem, you've got to become 
part of the problem,” and his unim- 
peachable logic: “Jerry Brown says that 
being governor is just another job. You 
get up in the morning, go to work, and 
come home. Well I think I can do that 
too.” So what was Lowell Darling doing 
on the ICA stage last Friday night? 

One of the things Darling does when 
not campaigning is travel to art museums 
to do a show called “Beyond Hollywood 
Archaeology.” And in his rumpled white 
suit and navy blue shirt he’d be equally 
at home managing an Islamic dig or an 
LA nightclub (you know, the kind that 
Bill Murray frequents). It’s like this: on 
his walks to and from his apartment 
(which at the time was “located between 
Woody Woodpecker’s studio and a dildo 
factory”) Darling picks up every scrap of 


celluloid he finds in the street. He hasn't 
compiled these pieces in any particular 
order — rather, at the ICA, he clicked 
through the slides with dispatch, quip- 
ping and ad-libbing along the way. 
Basically, “Beyond” is little more than an 
extended routine a la Johnny Carson — 
the Mighty Carson Art Players with a 
slide projector. Often, Darling let the 
slides speak for themselves (it’s hard to 
make a poetic case for Gleem II). Among 
the collected were bits of The Godfather 
(Pacino and Keaton sitting at a secluded 
table), men seated in an empty banquet 
hall, porn flicks, Richard Pryor, com- 
mercials, test patterns, cuts from the 
Waltons, the men of Watergate, a guy 
being wired for fake blood, Vietnam. 
Darling didn’t take the show very 
seriously — he even looked a little 
surprised to have an audience. And there 
wasn't much here, anthropological or 
otherwise (though many of the women 
in the slides were wearing those awful 
hip-huggers from the mid-‘60s). The 
show, with its extended series of dogs 
sniffing garbage cans, crossing streets, 
and waiting in yards, might well have 
been called “A Hollywood Doggy Bag.” 
The more interesting part of the 
evening was the film Darling had com- 
piled of old Hollywood actors (heavies 


stormy, narcissistic qualities of his im- 
agery, but she demonstrates what a 
deliberate artist he was, and how much 
experimenting he did with graphic 
media. And she shows that to appreciate 
Munch’s work intelligently, it is neces- 
sary to restrain one’s imagination from 
complete immersion in expressionist 
feeling, to slow down and examine the 
interplay of technical details and ex- 
pressive ends. 

Born in rural Norway in 1864, Munch 
grew up in a family marked by sickness 
and untimely deaths, and biographers 
trace his artistic preoccupations to this 
early experience of infirmity, loss, and 
grief (his adult life was no _ less 
tumultuous). Originally he set out to 
study engineering, but his interests 
diverted him into art history and then 
into painting; he joined the bohemian 
circles in Oslo (which is commemorated 
in some of his early etchings) for a time 
before emigrating to Paris, and then to 
Berlin. During the early years of his 
career, poverty threatened his health, 
and perhaps even his sanity. In 1894 he 
made his first prints, after 10 years of 
painting; he may have hoped that prints 
would create a market for his output that 
his paintings had not, but those who 
knew him saw his experimentation with 
reproducible images as motivated by a 
desire to communicate with the widest 
possible audience. In any case, the prints 
did attract the support of prosperous and 
sympathetic patrons. They also helped to 
spread his reputation as an artist of 
outrageous tendencies. 

The term Expressionism applies well 
to Munch’s art, for as his titles imply, 
many of his works were literally efforts 
to find pictorial equivalents for emo- 
tional states. Two versions (thoughtfully 
hung side by side at the Fogg) of an 
image entitled Anxiety show clearly how 
different graphic treatments of the same 
picture can change its implications. In the 
color lithograph, the viewer confronts a 
group of staring men and women stand- 
ing in a landscape roiling with thick, ropy 
lines. The facial expressions of these 
well-dressed folk, who may be symbols 
of middle-class probity, are strange 
enough and vague enough to leave us 
wondering whether the anxiety of the 
title is theirs or the artist's. In the hand- 
colored woodcut version of the same 
year (1896), Munch heightened the con- 
frontational quality of the image dra- 
matically. Here the paranoia implicit in 
the lithograph is unmistakable, as the 
spectral quality embodied in the simpler 
drawing and the odd color hint at the 
torment of a solipsistic vision. The 
coarser technique of the woodcut renders 
the figures’ facial expressions inhumanly 
horrific; there’s no doubt that the anxiety 
is the artist's — and ours. 

The Scream is probably the most 
famous example of Munch's projection 


and extras). They reminisced about 
favorite roles, talked about stars they'd 
murdered and been murdered by. Mike 
Mazurki, demonstrating how he used to 
pose for movie stills, evinced a 
professionalism you'd be hard put to find 
in William Hurt or Mr. T. In this bit of 
footage Darling hinted at the promise of 
his title (which is still an intriguing idea), 
but when he offered the audience a 
choice between more talks with old 
performers (boxers in this case) or the 
film coverage of his gubernatorial cam- 
paign, it was the campaign the audience 
wanted; enough artifice, more Lowell 
Darling. 
* ~ ” 

The hypnotizing of contemporary art- 
ist Matt Mullican, which took place the 
preceding Friday, was problematic at 
best. Cued by a hypnotist sitting quietly 
on stage, Mullican made his way through 
a series of four predetermined personas: a 
preverbal child; a petulant, increasingly 
nonverbal 42-year-old artist; a silent old 
man; and a woman. Mullican, in fact, is a 
handsome 32, with a rangy, impulsive 
look about him. I hope he’s a good sport. 

As the child, Mullican scribbled and 
drew capital letter N’s on the white paper 
stretched like a scroll in front of him. As 
the artist, he drew large, Rorschach-like 


of emotion upon the exterior landscape. 
In the lithographic version at the Fogg, 
the coursing lines defining the landscape 
form a visual equivalent to the inaudible 
scream uttered by the figure standing on 
the bridge. This kind of energy as the 
underlying unity and reality of human 
experience is one of the pervasive themes 
of Munch’s art. And the indifference of 
the world’s vital force to that experience 
is part of the terror of life that Munch 
confronted in sex. Much has been written 
about his ambivalence toward women as 
expressed in his images of them as 
vampiric sexual predators. But for every 
image, such as The Sin, that seems to 
portray the human female as a demonic 
temptress, there is another, such as 
Moonlight or The Kiss, that envisions 
both women and men as prisoners of sex. 

Many of the images Munch realized in 
graphic media were first made as paint- 
ings, and it’s interesting to see how 
different the graphic version can be. But 
even those works that originated as 
prints reveal Munch’s resourcefulness in 
exploiting the graphic technique. In 
Prayer of the Old Man, for example, he 
used the bold marking and stark con- 
trasts typical of the woodcut to enhance 
the possibilities of the image. Here a 
bearded old man is kneeling on the edge 
of a bed, his hands raised in prayer. The 
print is colored in an orange tone, so that 
the broad-highlights that define the 
image seem created by candlelight; and 
the old man is casting a large deep 
shadow on the wall at his side. The 
longer you look at the image, the more 
this shadow seems to transform itself 
from a descriptive detail into a specter of 
death. Once you see the image this way, 
the old man’s prayer takes on a new 
urgency, and the dark borders of the 
print seem to close in on him. 

A technical understanding of Munch’s 
printmaking achievements also clarifies 
the modern qualities of his art. Knowing 
how a lithograph is made enables you to 
concentrate on the surface coherence of a 
print. And focusing on surface design 
allows you to see how economical and 
unliteral many of Munch’s images are. In 
Lovers in the Waves, for example, he 
transformed the swirling strands of a 
woman's hair into a pattern of waves that 
engulfs her and her lover. But it is equally 
true that Munch turned the swirl of hair 
back into mere crayon strokes on the 
lithographic stone. As if to acknowledge 
the ambiguity of artifice here, he scored 
childlike stars in the broad band of black 
at the top of the page, almost mocking 
our reading of it as a night sky. This is the 
sort of richness that the Fogg’s combina- 
tion of exhibition and catalogue brings 
out. It reveals Munch as an artist of 
sophisticated ingenuity, one who is in 
no way limited by what initially looks 
like a narrow and obsessive range of 
themes. O 


patterns and a row of stick people on the 
white wall behind him. When asked 
whether he saw something before he 
painted it he said, ‘No, I don’t even see 
me. I'm very nervous, not from fear but 
from the absence of ground, the absence 
of object.” As the show proceeded it 
became clear that Mullican had run into a 
wall, and the hypnotist couldn't bring 
him through. “I’m a very shaky 42-year- 
old. I really have no answers. I am feeling 
that my journey, my quest ... I’ve 
arrived. I'm there and the persistence of 
effort seems useless. The journey was the 
place to be. I’m just repeating myself, 
making it a little bigger, a little longer.” 
This was a persona talking, but it 
sounded like God's truth. The scrawling 
got bigger; the evening grew longer. 
There were no answers — and there was 
very little show. As Mullican said, “It’s 
because of the absence of center.” 

What can you say about a performance 
that inspires audience-participation com- 
ments like, “Perhaps your nonpurpose is 
a purpose?” Or a postperformance dis- 
cussion in which the artist says, “Last 
time I did this it was funny” as he paces 
heatedly, dogging the audience for 
“questions, comments, problems, did 
anyone have problems with this per- 
formance.” Well, yes, it was boring and 
pretentious. 

Why does Mullican do this? Is it just a 
way to promote his art without having to 
pay a PR firm? Maybe he gets grants for 
it; the concept is certainly provocative on 
paper. Still, there’s something pushy 
about an artist who proposes to show us 
how his unconscious intersects with the 
empty canvas, in this case in X’s, O’s, 

Continued on page 10 





onnie Davis and Keith Porter: bold Itals 


The Itals have it 


Three men in a dub 


by Milo Miles 


ne of the finest reggae harmony 
O trios and one of the top-ranking 
Jamaican studio bands recently 


made a crucial double debut at Jonathan 
Swift's. If the Oktoberfest-weekend au- 


dience was Cambridge’s standard, lib- 
eral, somewhat racially mixed reggae 
crowd, the Itals backed by the Roots 
Radics presented an uncommonly rich 
blend of classic and experimental reggae 


Shooting the Gap 


by Mike Freedberg 


uring the past two years, from 
D “Burn Rubber on Me” to “Out- 
standing” and “You Dropped a 
Bomb on Me,” the Gap Band have taken 
charge as master arena performers. 
They have a patented song-writing style 
that features stiff drum bombs and loud 
but diffuse synthesizer rolls carrying lead 
singer Charlie Wilson's soundoff tenor 
and the burly harmonies of brothers 
Robert and Ronnie. If other black bands 
have chosen to follow the off-center 
break beats and sparse suggestiveness of 
New York R&B, have chosen to write 
high-toned lovers’ games, the Gap Band 
play straight and tough and talk plain. 
They refuse women, going back to the 
teenage boy’s notion that women always 
dump all over men and like to rub it in. 
The Gap Band have built the slow 
screech of heavy metal into their 
rhythms and their attitude. They are the 
first black band to do this right — 
Parliament/Funkadelic, for whom they 
used to open, invented this strategy for 
bringing black kids and white kids 
together, but they failed, at least partly 
because the heavies they borrowed (Jimi 
Hendrix, Eric Clapton, and Led Zeppelin) 
were long out of date. The Gap Band 
have corrected P-Funk’s mistake. They 
use the softie heavy metal of white 
contemporaries — the demi-harmonies 
of REO Speedwagon, the speaker-stack 
piano croons of Journey, the guitar 
minuets of Styx. Adding some jump 
blues fluidity and a whiff of soul 
shouting to these, they give soft heavy 
metal dignity and suggestiveness. 
Although the Gap Band's signal hits 
stomp on fans and slap feelings in the 
face the way white metal does, the power 
relationships in their songs indict both 
sexes. Most heavy metal panders to 
passive egoism by standing still while it 
hollers, but the Gap Band encourage 
egoistic young boys to act out their 
fantasies, to laugh off being stepped on 
and insulted by willful women. -As 
arrangements, their two big hits, “Burn 


Rubber on Me” and “You. Dropped a 
Bomb on Me” (the loudest, plainest R&B 
songs of the past two years), challenge 
every assumption of New York R&B. In 
place of New York’s accommodation 
between the sexes, the Gap Band square 
the sexes off. The admiring, noncommit- 
tal rhythmic masquerades of dance-club 
music make sense to singles who are 
just window shopping, but for the lovers 
the Gap Band reaches, nothing less than 
doing is enough. Dance-club R&B would 
play the screeching tires of ‘Burn Rubber 
on Me” by imitating them in rhythms; 
the Gap Band play a tape of tires 
screeching. Dance-club music would 
simulate the dropping and _ bursting 
bombs of “You Dropped a Bomb on Me” 
in drum flares and beat boxes; the Gap 
Band play sound effects of air raids. 
They're not pretending. 

Having succeeded by attracting a 
fandom dance music’s mainstream says 
to avoid, Midwestern and Southern 
squares who don’t live in cities where 
people can disco all night, then go home 
alone, the Gap Band should have filled 
Jammin’ (Total Experience) their fifth 
album, with lots of plain, blunt, doers’ 
songs. Instead, they have put together an 
entirely unnecessary album of soft- 
hearted, well-meaning numbers that 
accept, accept. In Jammin’, the Gap’s 
songs accept women as romantic equals 
and peaceable friends, in short fusions 
that don’t snap and don’t burn rubber. 
They compliment female companions 
with nicy-nicy dinner-table tempos. 
They bring in Stevie Wonder, and 
Charlie Wilson even sings a sweet 
reduction of Wonder’s irascible screech 
and stopped beats. The LP ends with 
“Someday,” a freedom hymn in the 
manner of Dr. King’s “I Have a Dream” 
setmon. Certainly it’s noteworthy that 
the Gap Band’s nonpolitical fans have 
added their numbers to the drive to make 
Dr. King’s birthday a national holiday, 
but it’s not a breakthrough. Hundreds of 
tame singing groups and polite soul 


rhythms. The Roots Radics — in this 
particular lineup, drummer Anthony 
“Style” Scott, bassist Errol ‘“Flabba’’ 
Holt, keyboardist Steeley Johnson, lead 
guitarist Dwight Pickeney, and rhythm 
guitarist/singer Eric “Bingy Bunny” La- 
mont — embodied the ascendency and 
domination of polished studio aggregates 
over reggae’s earlier, erratic neighbor- 
hood bands and shuffling stables of 
sessionmen. They were among the first 
bands to leaven their straight song 
accompaniments with the jagged, heavi- 
ly echoed, bass-and-drum explorations 


bands state this case, but very few can riff 
on restless teenage sexual fears as 
fiercely as the Gap Band does, or state the 
delicious force of power taking advan- 
tage of weakness. In “Someday” the Gap 
Band simply want to get on the 
bandwagon, want to belong. Wanting to 
belong is a theme of Jammin’. Wanting to 
belong is a loss of heart. 

There’s no need and no excuse for the 
peace-treaty niceties of Jammin’, no 
argument in such unhurried, jazzy 
twosomes as “Shake a Leg,” “You're 
Something Special,” and “Smile” (we're 
rich and famous together), no risk in such 
dances for unity as “Party Train,” “Jam 
the Motha,” and ‘Jammin’ in America.” 
No doubt these uncomplaining 
journeymen who have climbed the lad- 
der from the lowliest pre-opening act to 
headliner feel compelled to work the 
themes and modes of the moment, but 
the mode of this moment in black- 
millionaire music is the studio clique as 
black elite (ever since Quincy Jones and 
his friends made their productions and 
collaborations stick), and as black elite 
the: Gap Band are much too sweaty and 
broad-shouldered and candid. Moreover, 
as poor dumb squares they have staked 
out a more appropriate turf. In Gap Band 
IV they all but dropped the insufficient 
imitations of P-Funk that had filled up 
their albums ever since they opened for 
the 1976 P-Funk Earth Tour in favor of a 
hallowing, twangy arena style that was 
theirs alone. They even wrote a fine slow 
song, “Outstanding,” in which the ar- 
rangement stumbled testily from flattery 
to hesitant heartbeats and was stabilized 
by tenor Charlie Wilson’s howls and up- 
the-scale cheers. There is no such slow 
song on Jammin’. 

In Jammin’ the Gap Band are saying 
they’re sorry — sorry to have made 
trouble for the arbiters of black good 
taste, sorry not to have honored Stevie 
Wonder enough, sorry to have talked too 
plainly about passion’s power abuses, 
sorry to have invented an aggressive, 
plush synthesizer music, sorry to have 
dropped R&B’s metaphors for rock and 
roll’s realities; sorry to complain, to 
boast, to fill up vast gymnasiums with 
wild noise. Only in “Party Train” do they 
call up their plain blunt style; they begin 


of dub, and their members, “Flabba” 
Holt in particular, have become minor 
stars in their own right. The Itals — Lloyd 
Ricketts, Ronnie Davis, and lead Keith 
Porter — embodied reggae’s vintage trio- 
vocal format, which developed in the 
earliest days of ska as a fesponse to 

Motown’s harmony quartets and which 

endures still, though it perennially 

threatens to wither away. This particular 

trio formed in 1976, after the members 

had been singing in various groups for 

more than 10 years (and Davis had 

released more than 50 singles as a solo). 

The Itals (“ital” being a rastafarian term 

that roughly corresponds to the counter- 

culturists’ organic”) are forthright back- 

to-naturists who are reluctant to leave 

their country homes to tour or even to 

record in Kingston. Their fondness for 

traditional R&B was evident at Swift's: 

Porter's burnished tenor glided over the 

firm altos of Rickett and Davis with a 

doowop coziness far more rural and 

relaxed than the harsh interminglings of 
a contemporary trio like Black Uhuru. 

However, the Itals’ first album, Brutal 
Out Deh (Nighthawk), featured the 

Radics, and the songs from this LP that 

were highlights of the live set — “Brutal 

Out Deh,” “Action,” “Truth Must Re- 

veal,” “Smile Knotty Dread” — reflected 

sly, urbane political encouragement for 

underdog rastafarians. 

The Itals/Radics matchup grew more 
instructive as the show progressed. The 
Radics’ first three numbers, done without 
the singers, were sauntering but succinct 
jams with functional dabs of vocal from 
Lamont; “Young Lovers,” for example, 
pointed out how much the band belongs 
to two lineages. The scratch-funk guitar 
licks and the stark, cymbal-and-bass dub 
duets marked the Radics as apt suc- 
cessors to drummer Sly Dunbar and 
Robbie Shakespeare as house-band lead- 
ers in Kingston’s revered Studio One. But 
Johnson's sinuous, upbeat organ lines 
and Scott's frisky, nondub syncopations 
suggested the group’s allegiance to 
American soul-instrumental combos like 
Booker T. & the M.G.'s, or the Meters. So 
as the Radics joined the Itals in a near 
soul-testifying raveup at the close of 
“Truth Must Reveal,” and as the organ 
runs turned slightly misty behind the 


Continued on page 11 


with actual train whistles and choo- 
choos, but then they attach this literalism 
to an uncontroversial theme, as if to 
apologize for it. Everywhere else in 
Jammin‘ guest artist Stevie Wonder takes 
over. The band eulogizes his vocal 
timbre, his phrasing, his melody writing, 
his attitudes; and none of it works. 
Wonder’s romantic songs are marked by 
an unsettling asymmetry between his 
choked and darting delivery and the 
infatuated constancy of his lyrics; Charlie 
Wilson misses this entirely. But that’s 
what happens to the Gap Band when 
they copy. When they imitate P-Funk, 
they reduce the grabby scratch and 
lunging exaggerations to well-groomed 
aggressions; using Wonder’s ‘Signed, 
Sealed, Delivered” style in “You're My 
Everything” and lamely adding “Jam- 
min’ in America” onto Wonder’s “Jam- 
min’,”” Wilson replaces Wonder’s affecta- 
tions of lovers’ troubles with a tame 
singalong that doesn’t even match the 
brash soundoff in Gap Band hits. He also 
substitutes fake-acoustic gentility — thus 
embarrassing Gap Band power riffs with 
Wonder’s sturdy electric pluck. Wilson 
oughtn’t to imitate or eulogize Wonder at 
all. When they hear Wonder singing to a 
lady, fans know that he’s blind, that he 
gropes with his voice and indeed makes 
love with it. Wonder breaks his voice’s 
path with little tricks of direction that are 
intended to upset fans: will he find her or 
reach past her? Wilson can’t do any of 
this, and without his train conductor's 
voice (the up-from-underneath protest 
holler of “You Dropped a Bomb”), he 
lacks the dexterity to dramatize sweet 
nothings sung intimately into fans’ ears. 
Still, the Gap Band are happy to be sorry, 
happy to idolize a bigger star. In 
“Jammin’ in America” they sing sweetly 
in fifths and they go la-la-la incessantly. 
Their synthesizer whoosh picks up these 
luxurious chords, at times replacing the 
singing with its own la-la-las. So much 
for putting up with romantic abuse and 
people who prove their power on the 
backs of those who can’t prove it at all. 
So much for the frustrations of making it. 
When you're a big enough star to 
compliment the biggest stars as col-* 
league-to-colleague, it’s sweet to be 
jamming in America, or anywhere. O 
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ROBERT PLANT inci Atlantic 
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THE MOTELS Little Robbers Capitol 
THE POLICE ici A&M 
BIG COUNTRY ! Mercury 
STRAY CATS EMI 
ELVIS COSTELLO Columbia 
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THE FIXX MCA 
BILLY JOEL Columbia 
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MOODY BLUES Threshold 
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(—woow's most PLAYED SINGLES 
JOHN COUGAR MELLENCAMP Cronin’ Down 


GENESIS Mama 
PAUL McCARTNEY/MICHAEL JACKSON Say Say Say 
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( WBCN'S MOST PLAYED LOCAL MUSIC) 


SEX EXECS My Ex 
THE LYRES | Want to Help You, Ann Ace of Hearts 
JOHN WARREN Advance Warning Condor 








BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 
Breathless 


WITH A BULLET 


Selected by Kit Rachlis and Mark Moses 


SURFACE NOISE 
“Nightline” (Warner Bros.) — Randy Crawford 
“Burning Down the House” (Warner Bros.) — Talking Heads 
“Just Be Good to Me" (Tabu) — The S.O.S. Band 
“Delirious” (Warner Bros.) — Prince 
“Everyday | Write the Book" (Columbia) — Elvis Costello and the Attractions 
“1.0.U." (Streetwise) — Freeze 
“Unconditional Love” (Mercury) — Donna Summer 
“ts This the End” (Streetwise) — New Edition 
“Everyday People” (Blackheart/MCA) — Joan Jett and the Blackhearts 
“Wherever | Lay My Hat” (Columbia) — Paul Young 


JON CHASE 


Chaka of the new 


Rufus and Chaka Khan 
LIVE/STOMPIN’ AT THE SAVOY 
(Warner Brothers) 


ince the late ‘70s, frankly doctored ‘‘live’ 
Q albums — glossy, cleaned-up documents in 

which applause becomes just a sentimental 
reminder of cruder technology past — have 
created their own genre. Live/Stompin’ at the 
Savoy, Rufus and Chaka Khan's farewell double- 
LP, certainly fits this mold: produced by Russ 
Titelman, it’s a torrid mix of old-style funk chops 
and show-biz chutzpah. The record steams along 
for three live sides, then settles back for a new 
studio fourth that’s just as pithy, although 
understandably less taxing. Recorded during three 
nights in the winter of 1982, at the now-closed 
NYC landmark, this set has been flattered by 
extensive overdubbing that boosts the _per- 
formances to a superhuman level of precision 
tonality and flawless execution. The album moves 
with the unfakable momentum of a superb show, 
but it doesn’t hurt that the lead singer is Chaka 
Khan — who's caught in a tight clinch: with her 
band that’s as two-sided and tough as many past 
embraces were limp. 

It's never been much fun hearing Khan walk all 
over Rufus. True, there’s a winking slyness about 
her singing, but it’s rarely been a match for her 
more characteristic bossiness. Conversely, when 
Rufus lay down and let her dominate them, they 
didn’t seem slavish so much as uncritical and 
weak-spirited. But on this live set, the band’s hold 
over Khan is as strong as hers ever was: here Rufus 
turns out greasy funk bottom overlaid with Tony 
Maiden’s zippy re-creations of cocky rock guitar, 
plus massages from a sympathetic guest horn 
section and subtle synth-beat touches from more 
progressive dance rhythms. Gung-ho as she is, 
Khan must keep pace, which means she gets 
prodded into the discursive racy rhythm editorial- 
izing she’s a pro at and away from her journeyman 
pop-based hard-news style. 

The studio side is not merely four songs stuck 
onto the end. An adventurous coil of moaning, 
concentrated Khan and beat-furious Rufus, “Ain't 
Nobody” distills all that’s charming in the live set 
— a snug singer/band fit; Khan’s restrained soul 
commentaries and catholic outbursts — into one 
smashing hit. And on “One Million Kisses,” a mid- 
tempo ballad, Khan could be singing about her 
and Rufus’s work here, instead of about love, 
when she announces with well-earned pride that 
she’s ‘seen maturity.” It’s fitting that the ‘record 
ends with Khan knee deep in “Don’t Go, to 
Strangers’ — a swampy ballad she phrases with 
thick grandeur that she doesn’t quite sustain. Still, 
near the end Khan strays off into multi-octave 
editorializing in which, as on almost all of 
Live/Stompin’ at the Savoy, her. bossiness is 

_nudged into bravura. 
— James Hunter 


Keith Jarrett 
STANDARDS, VOL. 1 
(ECM) 


very five years or so, the casual music fans 
E who would like to get interested in jazz rally 

behind one performer, who then becomes 
synonymous with jazz in the eyes of the casual 
music media. This process is spontaneous, by and 
large; even when the starmaking machinery is 
rolling, hype has surprisingly little to do with the 
man of the hour's ascension. Artistic compromise 
doesn't generally come into it either. But critical 
sanction is a prerequisite, as is a loyal following 
among the jazz hardcore. Most important, the 


performer must be someone with whom cultural 


trendsetters sense a bond. Examples include Dave 
Brubeck in the early ‘50s; Miles Davis in the late 
‘50s and again in the early ‘70s; John Coltrane 
twice in the ‘60s, first around the time of My 


Favorite Things and later with A Love Supreme; 
and Keith Jarrett in the final throes of the ‘70s. 

Brubeck and Jarrett are tough cases to figure. 
Let's not forget, however, that the Brubeck 
Quartet had a lot going for it during Eisenhower's 
first administration (namely Paul Desmond, 
though more likely it was the leader's disarming 
jazz-on-the-GI-Bill industriousness that struck a 
responsive chord in the frat houses and ranch 
homes). Jarrett’s widespread appeal is even harder 
to explain, since his epic-length (and episodic) solo 
piano improvisations would seem to epitomize 
everything the general public finds excessive and 
forbidding about jazz. Still, what are pop idols but 
the minor gods we create in eur own image? And 
in a decade when self-expression was widely 
advertised as the ultimate goal of art rather than 
merely the impetus, and a higher value was placed 
on creativity than on creations in some quarters. 
Jarrett’s ways-of-the-hand ruminations made him 
a ripe figure for cult adulation. 

Times change, and the vogue for Jarrett’s solo 
concerts appears to be waning, but he hasn't lost 
his touch for the ponderous. On the first volume of 
Standards (the jacket gives no indication of how 
many are to follow), he has managed to transform 
a program of five comfy pop ballads into a 
truculent, high-minded recital. What makes this 
dubious achievement all the more remarkable is 
the certain knowledge that it wasn’t easy; he had 
his abundant falent and lyrical inclinations to 
surmount. With inviolable structures to chafe 
against and firm prodding from a good rhythm 
section, Jarrett can be a dazzling improviser. And, 
indeed, with meaty chord changes for him to 
follow,and with bassist Gary Peacock and 
drummer Jack DeJohnette floating a sentient pulse 
beneath him, he spins out some appealing 
choruses on “The Masquerade Is Over” and “All 
the Things You Are.” “Masquerade” features a 
sprightly tempo and a curvaceous contour, and 
“All the Things” is a hard rubber ball of shrewd 
harmonic substitutions and wry rhythmic twists. 
But Jarrett is one of those performers who thinks 
too much is just enough, and even these tracks, 
which start off brimming with promise, soon reach 
a point of diminishing returns as his phrasing 
becomes sententious and disconnected. On “The 
Meaning of the Blues” and “It Never Entered My 
Mind,” he succumbs to cocktail mannerism, and 
there are moments when Peacock’s quavery 
walking bass seems to be imitating a somnam- 
bulist. Even the resourceful DeJohnette, whose 
crisp paradiddles and soft cymbal explosions 
enliven “All the Things You Are,’” sounds prissy 
and mechanistic on “It Never Entered.” But the 
most egregious track is the finale: a 15-minute 
“God Bless the Child” disingenuously cadenced to 
a gospel handclap, with DeJohnette pounding out 
a monotonous afterbeat. This production number, 
which reaches crescendo after crescendo in a 
shamefully manipulative manner, affirms once 
and for all the influence that dare not speak its 
name — the late Vince Guaraldi of ‘Cast Your 
Fate to the Winds” and “Charlie Brown” notoriety, 
who has always been lurking around in Jarrett’s 
churchy major chords and squat, on-the-beat 
accents. , 

So it’s not the standards but the practices that 
gall, and that brings us to the most questionable 
one. Like many pianists (vibists, too), Jarrett 
“sings” along with his solos, which would be a 
harmless enough habit if his gerbil-like uvulations 
wern't so closely miked and spotted so high up in 
the mix. Listening to a trumpeter interrupt a tender 
ballad to leak his spit valve all over the 
microphone would be only’slightly more disrup- 
tive than hearing Jarrett’s tortured squeals and 
grunts come spiraling out of the speaker and 
rending the intricate weave of passing chords on 
“All the Things You Are.” It seems an affectation 
unworthy of a performer of Jarrett’s stature, until 
one remembers that it’s just such affectations on 
which Jarrett’s status is based. 

— Francis Davis 
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Continued from page 6 


crosses, and dots. Perhaps we're 


meant to see how, for the visual 
artist, the unconscious holds lin- 
ear sway, how artists are basical- 
ly just doodlers with a dif- 
ference. Mullican was merely 
drawing his own path of least 
resistance; and if, say, Charles 
Schulz or Paul Cézanne were to 
do the same, we might well see 
(respectively) round, deaf, the- 
world-is-flat lines, and stubborn, 
animate, swatches of weight. But 
if this really was an attempt to 
show us “the force that through 
the green fuse drives the flower,” 
then what Mullican needed up 
there was Freud. 

Maybe it was just a bad night. 
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Maybe Mullican can be entertain- 
ing when hypnotized. If he had 
responded to the hypnotist’s sug- 
gestion that he draw the inside, 
the heart, of a giant cross he’d 
darkened to abstraction, I’d have 
edged forward. It’s not often you 
get to see an artist attempting to 
draw the vanishing point. And 
that’s a challenge that none of 
Mullican’s-art upstairs confronts. 

The ICA leaflet goes on about 
Mullican’s “system,” his “myth,” 
his “iconography.” For example: 
“The subjective embraces the 
way men and women take care of 
their souls, both before and after 
death. Mullican’s configuration 
of symbols is a way of spatially 
interlocking body and spirit, the 
rational and the irrational.” This 
sort of writing is endemic to lucite 
racks in gallery spaces, and if it 
seems to bombard the reader 
with half-baked jargon and over- 
dressed theoretical perspective, 
at least it gives the viewer some- 
thing to think about. That it also 
mirrors Mullican’s incoherence as 
a speaker may be coincidence 
(perhaps he is one of those artists 
who should be seen and not 
heard). But that his art is vague is 
no coincidence. It’s just another 
form of incoherence. 

For example, his pencil-and 
inks on paper, with their spider 
thin lines and edgy, nic-fit tone 
suggest the comic strip — they 
recall Roz Chast's phan 
tasmagorical view of American 
middle-class life. In fact 
Mullican’s uneventful, somewhat 
existential drawings left me long 
ing for Chast's black-hole humor, 
her thumbnail epithets (there’s a 
universe on that thumbnail). The 
most suggestive piece in 
Mullican’s exhibition was the 
most picturesque, a large untitled 
pencil on paper that seemed to be 
modeled after medieval calendar 
illuminations. Under an arcing 
strip of calendar, where there’s 
usually a cathedral with golden 
fields in the foreground, Mullican 
places a diminutive doll-house 
view of the world; and the chart 
is packed with other Mullican 
symbols (dollar signs, a dime- 
store diagram of evolution). At 
the top of the chart is Mullican’s 
primary symbol, the signet that is 
the subject of the painting 
Mullican Heaven: a three-headed 
boy stradling an orb, a Da Vin- 
cian arc compassing from hand to 
outstretched hand. The image 
has an enigmatic, metaphysical 
look; like the Freemasons’ 
emblem it evokes the ritual of a 
secret society. This symbolic stuff 
is the cornerstone of Mullican’s 
work — his idea is that we're all 
part of a secret society; and he 
makes anagrams with visual 
passwords. The silk banners that 
dominate his exhibition are 
outsized valentines to logo con- 
sultants the world over. 

What we don’t see is the 
ideology behind the symbols, the 
vanishing point of the artist's 
aesthetic vision. Are bulletin 
boards covered with neatly ar- 
ranged postcards the only: “still 
lifes” Mullican can give us? How 
would his sense of the world as 
an anthropological great-chain- 
of-symbols render a “nude reclin- 
ing’? What can Mullican Heaven 
mean to us if it’s just a logo 
enlarged and aggrandized by the 
use of acrylics? Certainly self- 
reference can work in art, but not 
when it slips into self-reverence. 
Mondrian has no painting called 
Mondrian Heaven, and yet his 
vision of the place is profoundly 
easier to imagine, and to relish, 
than Mullican’s; it’s one of 
rhythms as visceral and balletic 
as those of the human circulatory 
system, of weights and balances 
as elastic as relativity. Mullican’s 
system doesn’t evolve aesthetical- 
ly, or transcend technically. It’s 
never more than a neat outline. 

By contast, one of the down- 
stairs paintings, Mimmo 
Paladino’s Naples earthquake 
painting Re uccisi al decadere 
della forza also has symbols — 
chalices, a cross, a thorn branch, a 
priest's stole (or is it a stigmatized 





hand). But amid the disgorged 
strata, as the concept of evolution 
is evoked by churning protozoic 
flora and fauna, these images 
speak to us of the histories, both 
spiritual and natural, that can be 
dismantled in a single planetary 
shudder. Perhaps the man in the 
center, mangled and blurred, 
died in terror, in the belief that 
there’s no heaven; perhaps the 
charred double image is his soul 
departing. In this work of great 
simplicity, it’s the symbols that 
extend the scope. Paladino ques- 
tions the “grand. design,” its 
meaning, its author, without ut- 
tering a single word. 

The flood of Nietzschean po- 
larities, the profusion of 
metaphors both pure and mixed 
expounded by Mullican post- 
hypnosis, dries up before a work 
like Paladino’s — Mullican’s art 
is left wearing his sign and 
symbols like designer labels. Per- 
haps his work should have a 
genre all its own — sociology art. 
But | suspect that the phase of it 
now on exhibition at the ICA 
will, five years down the road, 
look pretty silly (as will all the 
florid writing about it). It lacks 
the zeal to make for wit, and the 
tenacity of detail that might lend 
it some charm. Most of all, it lacks 
a center. O 


Itals 


Continued from page 7 
slow-dance pleas of “Give Me 
What I Want” (one of Rickett’s 
two lead vocals), singers and 
band were skanking on 
the common ground of his- 
toric R&B. And they sounded 
equally at ease with spacy adven- 
turousness as the sturdy chorus 
hook on “Smile Knotty Dread” 
dissolved into a softly crepitating 
dub passage. 

If “In Deh’/“Jah Glory,” the 


single from the Itals’ forthcoming 
second album, Give Me Power 
(Nighthawk), is any indication, 
the group’s melodic muscle 
hasn't grown slack in the nearly 
two years since Brutal Out Deh; 
and their harmonizing doesn’t 
require the Radics for prickly 
texture contrasts (in the “In 
Deh” dub especially, the Jah 
Children Band shape masterful 
improvisations on Porter's 
murmuring arrangement). Like- 
wise, the Radics’ finest work on 
all-dub albums — King Tubby’s 
Dangerous Dub (Copasetic, Brit- 
ish import) and Scientist's 
Heavyweight Dub Champion 
(Greensleeves) are first-rate in- 
troductions — shows that the 
band maintains explicit ties be- 
tween dub variations and straight 
song structure even when it’s not 
backing up singers. But the 
verse/chorus/dub/fadeout _ pro- 
gram at Swift's went beyond 
simultaneous showcases of com- 
plementary outfits to suggest 
how dub provides the sublime 
intersection of folkiness and high 
tech in all reggae styles. 

Porter, Davis, and Ricketts ex- 
ecuted vigorously loose-limbed 
prances for such a narrow stage, 
but they reserved their tightest 
formations for vocal interplay. 
Porter sings with lulling, muted 
accents (like many reggae-trio 
leads), though he has a knack for 
bearing down on selected pithy 
couplets (“Moses viewed the 
promised land/Yet they say he 
never, he never reached there’’). 
More important, Davis and 
Ricketts pull hooks out of their 
harmonies rather than out of 
their chants — at Swift's, their 
voices sounded more robust than 
the Maytals’ and their accom- 
paniments meandered less than 
the Mighty Diamonds’. Even the 
lengthier songs showed pop- 
arrangement concision, and even 
numbers that fell a little flat on 
Brutal Out Deh (‘‘Run Baldhead 
Run,” “Rastafari Chariot’) de- 


12 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


veloped a steely precision live. 
Gradually, as Porter tossed his 
leonine dreadlocks. and twirled 
his long, African-tricolor scarf, he 
began to sound very ital indeed, 
gently declaiming snippets of 
hard-nosed optimism: ‘Knotty 
dreadlock just can’t smile all the 
while/Rastafari got to wear the 
countenance of the time.” 
ial * * 

As a versatile background mu- 
sic, dub was the finest invention 
since cocktail bebop. In the late 
‘60s engineer King Tubby at 
Studio One discovered that a 
song’s multipurpose instrumen- 
tal “double” (usually stuck on the 
B-side of singles or retained by 
the producer as a basic track for 
another one of his client singers) 
could, with some mixing-board 
tinkering, have a life of its own. 
In his pioneering mixes, Tubby 
dropped all but the bass and 
drum tracks, underscored what 
he considered key “riddim” 
passages with echo and low- 
frequency boosting, and dribbled 
catch phrases, bits of keyboard 
and guitar riffs, and pinches of 
electronic noise into the brood- 
ing, languid remixes. Although 
dub was a creation of the studio, 
it became popular with DJs at 
Jamaican beach parties and, 
eventually, with herb-burning 
Babylonians in discos. Fans could 
dance to it, talk over it, analyze it, 
meditate on it, or ignore it — if 
dub was superficially haphazard, 
there was a principle underneath. 
It hardly started out as meek 
music — originators like Lee 
“Scratch” Perry relished its de- 
rangement, its buried omens, its 
echoed wails. But because dub 
language was_ invariably 
fragmentary, and because its 
messages were seldom fully 
articulated, it quickly became a 
vehicle for unspoken religious 
faith. Gradually, shaping praise 
songs to Jah and ganja super- 
seded adventuring on the mixing 
board for its own sake. Yes, 


dubmasters still take on 
nicknames like Scientist, Gen- 
eral, King, and Doctor, but the 
biggest cult heroes are techni- 
cians of the spirit, leaders of silent 
prayer, healers of inner wounds. 
In Babylon, however, only a 
handful of Jamaica loyalists in the 
rock audience have heeded this 
call to worship. Many First World 
reggae fans still prize dub for its 
bizarre, secular unpredictability. 
No two albums illustrate the 
divergent uses of dub so well as 
Augustus Pablo's Earth’s Rightful 
Ruler (Message) and Dub Syndi- 
cate’s One Way System (ROIR 
cassette), Pablo’s album is a 
tapestry of fine stitching by Ja- 
maica’s master of the melodica; 
Dub System’s tape seems the 
epitome of suspect work by an 
outsider, white Englishman 
Adrian Sherwood (who records 
and then reworks voluminous 
tracks by visiting Jamaican hot- 
shots — including the Radics — 
for his On-U-Sound dub label). 
Actually, both are superb LPs, 
though it’s easier to admire the 
first and marvel at the second. 
Most of Earth’s Rightful Ruler 
maintains an even course, guided 
on every track by Pablo’s re- 
ligious serenity and his childlike 
melodica soloing. The backup 
bandwork (featuring most of the 
Radics, Dunbar and Shakespeare, 
guitarist Earl “Chinna’” Smith, 
and many other prominent. dub 
runners) rolls effortlessly; Ruler is 
not so much slick as groomed, 
meticulously handmade by a 
hermetic perfectionist. Other 
concept dub LPs (like Dunbar 
and Shakespeare’s Raiders of the 
Lost Dub) have been flawlessly 
programmed, but all draw from 
pre-existing tracks laid down for 
others. On side one of Ruler, after 
Pablo’s overlong, spoken/sung 
paean to Emperor Haile Selassie 
that starts the title track (very 
fervent, very reverent, very tone- 
less), the music drifts into a series 
of reflective cuts anchored by his 


tireless melodica piping. “King 
Alpha and Queen Omega” is as 
charming as its title, but by the 


end of “Zion Hill,” the arrange, 


ments risk passing through still- 
ness into stagnation (you begin to 
fix on the tiny tonal distinctions 
between his melodica and a 
harmonica). But beginning with 
“Java” on side two, a female choir 
trolling the title over and over 
shakes off the lethargy; by the 
time “Chinna” Smith begins dart- 
ing in and out of “Thunder and 
Lightning,” with his tensile guitar 
lines, the simmering dread of 
Pablo’s dub has risen almost to 
the boil. Even the affable but 
irksome piety drops away on the 
last track, a playful embroidery 
on the elementary piano exercise 
“Musical Changes.” 

If Earth’s Rightful Ruler aims 
for a refined dreaminess, One 
Way System tries for something 
that might be called heavy-metal 
dub. The switches in Sherwood’s 
mix hardly creep up on you — he 
mashes in loud piano chords, 
gargantuan synth belches, and 
guitar squeals. He evinces a bit of 
Babylonian impatience by push- 
ing his effects farther and farther 
afield, pulping the original struc- 
tures of ‘“Overloader,” for exam- 
ple. Soothing it’s not, and occa- 
sionally the more abrasive tracks 
(“Drilling Equipment’) suggest 
dub-in-a-foundry; still, as the 
grinding rhythms threaten to set 
off gnashing of teeth, horn charts 
arrive (‘Synchronizer’) to 
provide some cool, earthy riffing. 
Sherwood’s distortions and re- 
combinations make most of his 
Caribbean competitors sound 
timid, even tepid. And One Way 
System doesn’t seem like such an 
unlikely winner if you recall the 
origins of one of the most haunt- 
ing dub albums, Burning 
Spear’s Garvey’s Ghost: though 
its basic tracks were laid 
down in Kingston, the album 
was mixed in London by English 
engineers. O 
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Trailers 


Continued from page 3 

— a leering bald giant and a gir- 
dled, baton-waving matron. 
When Thymiande and her friend 
Erika finally escape from the 
home, the other girls help by 
jumping the giant and striking 
him to the rhythm of a gong that 
had been used to regulate their 
every waking moment. The in- 
strument of regulation becomes 
the agency of the unchained 
libido; once again Pabst conjures 


up an_ unsettling, 
charged image. 
Brooks could never march to 
the beat of the Hollywood drum 
(see her brief recollections in Lulu 
in Hollywood ), and Pabst's tal- 
ent was not enough to sustain a 
whole career; both faded after 
their collaboration. But together 
they fashioned a cinematic expo- 
sition of enlivened female sex- 
uality. Pandora’s Box is being 
shown in a new 35mm print that 
highlights the complex lighting 
scheme Pabst intended for the 
film; and though the print for 


sexually 


Diary is not as sharp, the movie is 
so rarely shown that its mere 
appearance is a treat. 

What we see in these films now 
isn’t the failed social reconstruc- 
tion, or Pabst’s detailed mise-en- 
scéne — it’s Brooks. In one shot 
in Pandora‘’s Box she sits on the 
floor of a dressing room after 
being discovered making love 
with a rich man. Her lover sits in 
disgrace in front of his betrothed, 
while Lulu half-reclines behind 
him, the dominant image in the 
scene, laughing and exulting not 
in his disgrace but in her own 
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happiness. And Pabst lets his 
camera linger, unmoved, on-his 
American beauty shining amid 
the gloom. At the Coolidge Cor- 
ner through October 20. 

— Henry Sheehan 


THE EVIL DEAD 


know what you’re thinking: 
I another sleazy, predictable 

teenage hack-‘em-up, right? 
Wrong. Written and directed by 
21-year-old Sam Raimi, The Evil 
Dead is the sort of feverish, high- 
powered frightfest that brings 
back fond memories of the first 
time you ever shivered through 
Night of the Living Dead. George 
Romero's zombie classic was, in 
fact, the undeniable inspiration 
for this story of five blandly 
cheery college kids (two men and 
three women) who hole up in a 
deserted cabin and turn into 
flesh-hungry ghouls. But if the 
tale is familiar, what's notable 
about The Evil Dead is the grisly 
splendor of the telling. Raimi has 
paced his film so that it plays like 
one long, demented climax — a 
dreamy delirium of terror abetted 
by the swirling, hypnotic 
camerawork. Then too, he’s gone 
George Romero one better by 
making his monsters almost com- 
pletely impervious to destruction. 
In Night of the Living Dead, the 
formula was “kill the brain and 
you kill the ghoul.” In The Evil 
Dead, you can't kill the brain, or 
set the thing on fire, or even chop 
off its head. There’s only one 
defense: literally tearing the 
ghoul apart, limb by limb. 

As our vacationing preppies 
arrive at their scuzzy cabin in the 
Tennessee backwoods, the movie 
treats us to the usual assortment 
of omens (a pendulum that stops 
in mid-swing, a door that opens 
by itself, and so forth). The 
nervous, prying camera suggests 
the point of view of an omnis- 
cient outsider, and you keep 
expecting some woodland de- 
mento to come lumbering in with a 
chainsaw. But the demento never 
shows. It’s not lunatics, we learn, 
but ancient Sumarian spirits that 
lay in them thar woods, and as 
the story progresses, the demons 
take over the characters and turn 
them, one by one, into moldy- 
faced creatures who snarl and 
gnash their fangs like Linda Blair 
in The Exorcist. Are three Linda 
Blairs scarier than one? Abso- 
lutely. The Evil Dead exploits the 
primal image of feminine sweet- 
ness turned sinister and mocking 
that The Exorcist all but buried 
under a layer of trick effects. The 
possessed women here cackle 
and roll their eyes with the most 
inappropriate kiddie-show glee, 
and there are scenes in which 
their antics take on a comic, 
insidious quality, as when one of 
the she-demons grabs the knife 
she’s just plunged into her 
boyfriend’s stomach and gently, 
lovingly licks the blood off the 
blade, her flickering smile as 
hideous as Divine’s in the final 
scene of Pink Flamingos. 

Sam Raimi’s technique is equal 
to his perverse imagination. In 
his first directorial outing, he’s 
already got a flair for the visual 
grammar of horror movies — for 
camera placement and editing — 
that John Carpenter might envy. 
The Evil Dead registers a nine (at 
least) on the splatter scale, yet 
there’s a kind of gruesome poetry 
in Raimi’s wilder conceits, in his 
fleeting images of blood dripping 
out of wall sockets, of a sexually 
psychopathic grapevine that 
binds and violates its victims, or, 
at the end, of the ghouls disinte- 
grating before your eyes (a spe- 
cial-effects coup as stunning as 
the climactic meltdown in 
Raiders of the Lost Ark). Raimi 
and his cameraman, Tom Philo, 
even designed their own make- 
shift steadicam, a device put to 
marvelous use in the final shot, 
when the camera, from a de- 
mon’s-eye view, rushes through 
the cabin and out the door to 
catch up with the sole survivor. 

The Evil Dead hasn't gone 


unnoticed. One of the few low- 
budget horror movies to get 
shown at the Cannes Film Festi- 
val, ifWon a substantial following 
in England and even attracted the 
attention of the ever-genteel Vin- 
cent Canby. One only hopes that 
some Hollywood producer will 
pick up on the talents of 21- year- 
old Sam Raimi. When a 
ramshackle scare machine like 
Friday the 13th cleans up at the 
box office, it's understood that its 
director did little more than push 
the right buttons. But Raimi is 
more than a button pusher. If this 
ferocious little creepshow is 
evidence, he is the genuine arti- 
cle: a filmmaker. At the Pi Alley, 
and in the suburbs. 

— Owen Gleiberman 


BRAINSTORM 


ith its cacophony of 
W visual effects, Brain- 
storm is more like an 


amusement-park movie than a 
theatrical one — it’s the kind of 
film that lasts about 10 minutes 
and takes you over mountains, 
down roller coasters, or into 
space. Brainstorm does all that 
competently, but unfortunately 
director Douglas Trumbull has 
appended a narrative with a gloss 
of high-tech philosophy that 
sinks the whole shebang. 

Trumbull first achieved fame 
as the optical-effects man on 
2001, and it was the success of 
that film which enabled him to 
make his first feature, Silent 
Running, an endearingly loony 
film about an eco-freak adrift in 
space with a couple of robots and 
a spaceship of plants. The movie 
had no plot to speak of, and 
Trumbull’s shaggy approach to 
storytelling allowed him lots of 
room for contemplation and ec- 
centricity. But what seemed off- 
beat and deliberate in 1972 is 
merely mainstream and careless 
in 1983. 

Louise Fletcher (who gives an 
endearingly cranky performance) 
plays a crabby old research scien- 
tist for a large corporation who, 
with mumbly assistant 
Christopher Walken, has de- 
veloped a machine that can tape 
experiences from the brain for 
playback later on. However, the 
shadier side of the US govern- 
ment either has been in on the 
project from the beginning or has 
been clued in later by sneaky 
corporate head Cliff Robertson 
(the film can’t make up its mind 
which); and it wants to use the 
machine to kill people. Fletcher 
dies hooked up to her machine, 
and Walken absconds to defeat 
the bad guys and have an out-of- 
body experience playing 
Fletcher's death tape. 

Walken visits heaven mentally, 
and it turns out to be a kind of 
video game, Angel Command, 
with lots of shiny, white-winged 
angels about. If the view of the 
afterlife is mundane, at least it 
ties up one of the loose ends. 
Alas, many others remain. What 
is the military going to do with 
the machine, anyway? Trick the 
Russians _ into hooking them- 
selves up to it? Why does one of 
the characters become “better” 
by plugging in to a pornographic 
tape loop? 

There may be some good 
answers to these questions; 
Trumbull just isn’t letting anyone 
in on them. He seems more 
interested in creating a techno- 
logical theology in which hard- 
ware equals grace and space is 
heaven. But adept as he is at 
visual effects, Brainstorm is still 
the defeat of mind by matter. At 
the Cinema 57. 

— Henry Sheehan 


Crimes 


Continued from page 4 3 
tricity that borders on the 
lunatic yet seems as natural as 
breathing. 

In any case, 
touring production at 


it does in the 
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Shubert, which is a fair copy of 
the wonderful Broadway render- 
ing with Lizbeth Mackay, Mary 
Beth Hurt, and Mia Dillon: as 
nutty and as rich as Southern 
pee-can pie. With its lovably 
daffy characters in  extremis, 
Crimes of the Heart is the kind of 
play in which actors roll like pigs 
in clover. But that doesn’t mean 
it’s easy to do; it just means 
people want to do it despite the 
perils. Original director Melvin 
Bernhardt and now _ James 
Pentecost have camped Henley’s 
comedy on the border between 
realism and gross exaggeration, 
so that we get the feeling of life 
being lived, precariously, at the 
outermost boundary: of what's 
acceptable in Hazelhurst; of what 
would be acceptable to 
Stanislavsky; of sanity. And as 
with a John Guare play, it isn’t 
easy to do the luxuriant dramatis 
personae justice without doing 
them in — overacting them to 
death. But if the fine cast at the 
Shubert occasionally lurches 
across the line dividing pigs in 
clover from plain hams, they are 
for the most part surefooted (if 
not cloven-hoofed) indeed. 

Cyd Quilling, as Babe of the 
blond curls and smoking pistol, 
has the character’s myopic in- 
nocence down pat; if this child 
woman is guilty of anything, it’s 
of stealing Mia Dillon’s quirky, 
nasal drawl and often inspired 
line readings. And her saucerlike 
baby blues can dish up every- 
thing from mischief to regret — 
with lots left over for seconds. 
Similarly, Kathy Danzer fulfills 
the basic requirements for the 
loose-limbed, loose-moraled 
Meg: a great midriff, great legs, 
and the apparent ability to main- 
tain same despite onstage eating 
that seldom stops. Descending on 
the family kitchen, this long- 
absentee member is like a locust 
with an oral fixation, stopping 
her wall-to-wall munch only to 
sling back bourbon or smoke a 
cigarette. Not that she doesn’t 
burn up energy; almost every 
speech is like some athletic or 
sensual exercise begun from a 
crouch or a slouch, with the 
words and ideas slung out like 
limbs ready for action. Meg, of 
course, is always ready for action; 
but Danzer lets us see the ravag- 
ing consequences. 

As Lenny, the much-besieged 
birthday girl, Caryn West has 
perhaps the hardest role — the 
one that is more water than fire. 
Of course, it’s her party, and she 
can cry if she wants to; but she 
does it too much. Still, she is vital 
and almost attractive when she 
decides to throw her deformed 
ovary to the winds and take a 
chance on love. And she is 
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perhaps the best of the three at 
conveying the neurosis in the 
MaGrath genes — and at revert- 
ing, endearingly, to the petulance 
of childhood squabbles. Trust 
Lenny: whenever the chips are 
down (and they’re seldom up), 
she'll return, like a salmon to the 
spawning ground, to the issue of 
Meg’s having had more jingle 
bells on some bygone petticoat 
than she did. 

As boy lawyer Barnette Lloyd, 
David Allison Carpenter is ap- 
propriately smitten but busi- 
nesslike; he’s John Boy Walton 
masquerading as Perry Mason 
and doing a pretty convincing 
job. Tom Stechschulte brings a 
rueful magnetism to “Doc” 
Porter, making him less Meg's 
chump than her confessor — 
with that all-important power to 
forgive. And Dawn Didawick, 
clipped and poufed and iron- 
maidenly, m&kes family nemesis 
Chigk Boy le into a petite yet full- 
figured caricature, a Jane Russell 
of a cartoon. Besides, it’s impossi- 
ble not to admire the zeal with 
which she puts Chick’s person- 
ality into the task of pulling on 
pantyhose: clearly this is a No 
Nonsense woman, and almost 
anyone would prefer Hanes. 

Mind you, Henley’s is not the 
perfect Crimes. The play is too 
long and occasionally heavy- 
handed, and only its perversity 
keeps it from being cloying. Too 
many tears are shed; too many 
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obvious devices are resorted to. 
There are times, in fact, when 
comparison to Vanities would 
seem fair. Yet the play, zany and 
well-crafted and generous to a 
fault, is a remarkable first effort. 
Written when Henley was still in 
her 20s, it reverberates with 
talent if not with profundity. And 
there is something celebratory 
about it, after all. The final image 
is of Lenny’s belated 30th, com- 
plete with the oversized, sugary 
confection that is every child’s 
birthday dream. And caught up 
in the spirit of the occasion, you 
think, okay, these Southern sib- 
lings may not go down in theater 
history with Stella and Blanche, 
Tom and Laura. These three 
sisters may not get to Jackson, 
much less to Moscow. But so 
what? They have stared into the 
Abyss and hooted like hyenas. | 
say, let them eat cake. 0 


Danton 
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as high theater. For Danton, a 
devoted sensualist, revolution 
divorced from daily pleasure is a 
hollow cause. But the excruciat- 
ingly high-minded Robespierre 
refuses to touch the food. Sound- 
ing for all the world like a 20th- 
century bureaucrat, he spits out 
his prefab notion of life after the 
revolution: “I want to provide 
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normal living conditions for 80 
percent of the people.” In his 
mind, the citizens of France have 
already been reduced to an ab- 
straction — whether he’s figur- 
ing out ways to feed them or 
chopping their heads off. And 
Danton, sensing the gulf that 
separates them, gets up from the 
table and roars his displeasure, 
assailing Robespierre not for his 
politics but for his cowardice, his 
sexual abstinence, his powdered 
wigs — for sharing nothing with 
the common man; all Robespierre 
can do is stare back at him with 
his intractable lizard eyes. 
What's ultimately frustrating 
about Danton is that this is one of 
the only moments when the 
overlap of politics and person- 
ality has any resonance. After 
much high-decibel debate, the 
Committee for Public Safety 
decides to arrest Danton and 
three of his counterrevolutionary 
associates on charges of con- 
spiracy. The prisoners are herded 
off to jail, and Danton turns into a 
raucous courtroom drama, a sort 
of Gallic Chicago-7 trial, with 
Depardieu spouting rabble-rous- 
ing bons: mots from the prison 
bench as the judges command 
him to address his remarks to 
them and not to the crowd of 
onlookers. The staging of these 
scenes is far from deft. The 
crowds shout and raise their fists 
in unison, like extras out of an 
old-fashioned swashbuckler, and 


the judges gaze upon the rowdy 
proceedings with dour disap- 
proval, reminding us over and 
over again that this is just a mock 
trial and that the revolutionary 
government is a collection of 
stone-faced puppets — a new 
monarchy. 

Whirling through rooms in a 
peruke and frilly collar, Gérard 
Depardieu turns Danton into a 
self-intoxicated freedom fighter 
who's equally in love with poli- 
tics and the sound of his own 
voice. In other words, he’s a 
quintessential Depardieuvian 
ham. Yet even at his most self- 
serving, Danton is a noble figure, 
the only character with the 
gumption to rail against the 
atrocities in his midst. What those 
viewers who were moved by 
Wajda’s Man of Marble and Man 
of Iron may miss is the interplay 
of hope and despair that swirled 
through those movies, with their 
searching protagonists and slip- 
pery, offhand portraits of life 
under a totalitarian regime. Try 
ing to be a fiery melodramatist, 
Wajda has got the ‘‘melo-” but 
not the drama. He brandishes a 
thicket of ideology in your face, 
but with the exception of De- 
pardieu’s carousing Danton, he 
leaves us outside the characters. 
Danton is a faithful time-line 
treatment of the Reign of Terror 
— the meetings, the strategies, 
the tangle of lovalties. What's miss 
ing are the ruling passions 
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Stuff 


Continued from page 1 

political criticism it offered was 
directed against President John- 
son for his attempt to conduct a 
“humane” war and against 
bleeding-heart publications like 
the New York Times for publiciz- 
ing North Vietnamese losses. 
Wolfe went too far for his au- 
dience: that collection received 
disappointing sales and reviews. 


But in “The Truest Sport” Wolfe 
had found, in a military fraterni- 
ty, the subject he'd been looking 
for: a crypto-conservative patri- 
otic tribe. 

When in 1973 Rolling Stone 
asked Wolfe to cover Apollo 17, 
he found that the astronauts 
belonged to the same fraternity. 
They shared the mentality of the 
“fighter jock”: the cock-of-the- 
walk flying ace (usually a man 
with combat experience) who 
faced all aerial dangers without 
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flinching and showed [his} pride 
by his nonchalance. A man who 
was anointed with “the right 
stuff” didn’t have to brag: the 
only rewards he sought were the 
respect of his fellow flying elitists 
and the right to enter the ‘Pilot 
Heaven” of “Flying & Drinking 
and Drinking & Driving and 
Driving & Balling.”” This fraterni- 
ty’s star was Chuck Yeager, the 
man who piloted the fastest 
planes in the world, from the X-1 
and X-1A to the NF-104, for no 
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more pay than any other Air 
Force flyboy received. When 
Yeager broke the sound barrier, 
in 1947, the Air Force kept it 
hush-hush. And when Wolfe 
wrote The Right Stuff, he placed 
Yeager’s anonymity in poignant 
counterpoint to the instant celeb- 
rity of the men who became 
Mercury astronauts. He used 
Yeager’s values as the touchstone 
of the astronauts’ worth: the 
more they rebelled against 
NASA’s attempt to turn them 
into lab rats, or scientists, the 
more like true fighter jock heroes 
they became. When John Glenn 
and Wally Schirra and Gordon 
Cooper made their orbital flights, 
they took up the torch from 
Yeager and ascended to the apex 
of the flyers’ “pyramid,” a zig- 
gurat of status, 

Wolfe got his zip back writing 
The Right Stuff — it reads like 
Kipling on speed. But structurally 
it’s a shambles. Hed intended to 
follow the space program all the 
way through Skylab, but then he 
found that the book completed 
itself thematically with Cooper's 
largely manual flight. So he 
produced oddities like a first 20 
pages that center on a character 
who doesn’t reappear until the 
end of the narrative. And Wolfe 
wasn’t taking any chances that 
his politics would limit the scope 
of the book’s appeal. He did see 
the space program as a Cold War 
phenomenon: the astronauts, in 
his jousting terminology, became 
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our “‘single-combat warriors,” go- 
ing one on one with the Russians 
for the supremacy of the heavens. 
But the conflict is presented in 
stylized and satirical terms. In- 
deed, he even succeeded in enter- 
taining those vast legions who 
showed no interest in space — in 
part because the material he'd 
unearthed about the test pilots 
and astronauts was so colorful, 
and in part because he employed 
an arsenal of rhetorical devices to 
turn his book into a literary 
vaudeville show. The Right Stuff 
had one more tension-adding 
element: its debunking of the 
astronauts’ sanitized “official his- 
tory,” which was _ propagated 
largely by Life magazine. Wolfe 
exulted in showing that the 
astronauts weren't strictly Mom, 
God, and Apple Pie — they were 
also into Flying & Drinking and 
Drinking & Driving, etc. (In later 
books like The Painted Word and 
From Bauhaus to Our House, he 
would take this strategy even 
farther, writing not about paint- 
ing or architecture but about 
those who write about painting 
or architecture). 
~ * * 

When Kaufman finished his 
shooting script for The Right 
Stuff, it read as if he were trying 
to take Wolfe’s “real” story to 
legendary extremes and the of- 
ficial story to absurdist extremes. 
He often told reporters that the 
movie was about “the American 
circus”: the media and govern- 
ment hype machines turning vir- 
tuous flyers into false idols — 
and, in spite of that, the flyers’ 
becoming authentic heroes any- 
way. The shooting script started 
with a newsreel of the late-'40s 
celebrity, Frank Sinatra; it con- 
tinued with German rocket ex- 
perts giving themselves up to the 
Americans, and Lowell Thomas 
proclaiming a “Comradeship of 
Speed” among test pilots. Only 
then did Kaufman turn to the 
reality of flight, in the opening 
credit sequence: a test pilot going 
out of control as he approaches 
Mach .95. The script sped along 
on twin tracks that converged at 
the climax — the moment when 
the astronauts began to live up to 
their celebrity. But Kaufman has 
always been a director who likes 
to find the style and meaning of 
his projects as he goes along, so 
from the beginning the finished 
movie diverges in tone from the 
original script. The film opens in 
the clouds as a disembodied 
voice — the Spirit of American 
Flying Past? — intones, “There 
was a demon that lived in the air 

. the demon lived beyond a 
barrier through which no man 
ever passed. It was called the 
sound barrier...“ Next, bang — 
we're careering to earth. And 
man testing the unknown has 
become the keynote of the movie. 
But the material is mostly still 
scruffily amusing Wolfe. Al- 
though the scenes that parody, 
say, the research doctors poking 
their way into the astronauts’ 
every orifice are performed with 
vigor and panache, at best they 
throw the movie's grander emo- 
tions out of whack, and at worst 
they belittle them. 

When Kaufman's movies 
work, they have a bracing spon- 
taneity; in The White Dawn 
(1973) or Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers (1978), he appears to 
catch action on the fly. But when 
his movies don’t work, as The 
Wanderers (for all its incidental 
pleasures) didn’t, it’s because 
they're just too messy. The Right 
Stuff is somewhere in between. 
The moviemaking itself never 
loses its vitality, the actors keep 
working away, the pacing doesn’t 
flag, and the space race gives the 
film a superficial focus that for 
three-quarters of the way holds 
the audience’s attention. From 
the start, Kaufman uses images 
and actors ruthlessly to capture 
postwar American culture. When 
Chuck Yeager (Sam Shepard) 
and his wife (Barbara Hershey) 
dance in Pancho’s Happy Bottom 
Riding Club, the test pilots’ hang- 
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out, they take on the earthy 
glamor of ‘40s movies stars like 
John Garfield and Susan Hay- 
ward. When Yeager’s colleague, 
Jack Ridley (Levon Helm), hands 
him a stick of gum before every 
flight, he conjures up an uncloy- 
ing, unselfconscious male 
camaraderie that has largely gone 
from the movies. And Kaufman 
keeps reminding us that this is all 
taking place in casual, silly 
America — one shot of vacation- 
ers frolicking on a Florida beach 
with a limbo stick and a bongo 
drum is like a three-second beach 
movie. 

Kaufman and his gifted cast re- 
create the astronauts’ intense 
closeness; and each astronaut 
makes the right first impression. 
Scott Glenn as Navy pilot Alan 
Shepard seems every bit the 
swaggering swabbo; Ed Harris, as 
John Glenn, has the slightly 
irritating eagerness of the best 
boy in class. But the film doesn’t 
pay off emotionally or intellec- 
tually, possibly because Kaufman 
isn't as temperamentally in tune 
with Wolfe as he thinks. Having 
assembled some of the finest 
young performers — including 
Dennis Quaid as Gordon Cooper 
and Pamela Reed as_ Trudy 
Cooper; Fred Ward as Gus 
Grissom and _ Veronica 
Cartwright as Betty Grissom; and 
an astonishing newcomer, Mary 
Jo Deschanel (Caleb’s wife) as 
Mrs. John Glenn — in current 
films, the director goes for a fierce 
emotionalism that Wolfe never 
attempted, not realizing that the 
events he’s taken straight out of 
the book don’t support it. 

I've rarely seen a movie that, 
from moment to moment, had 
such an inconsistent gravity. The 
scenes with Sam _ Shepard’s 
Yeager strive for an Olympian 
grandeur. He’s portrayed as the 
horseman mastering the ma- 
chine, and you almost expect him 
to put on a cowboy hat when he’s 
in the pilot's seat, like a heroic 
version of Slim Pickens in Dr. 
Strangelove. When Yeager and 
saloon owner Pancho (Kim 
Stanley) get together, the porten- 
tousness is too much. In contrast, 
the opening scenes of astronaut 
testing and selection are light- 
weight, instilling some needed 
comic relief — except that in their 
midst there are heartrending 
scenes of marital torment. 

Even when Kaufman succeeds 
at finding cinematic equivalents 
to Wolfe’s vaudeville skits, they 
don’t help him shape the movie. 
The director employs a droll 
documentary montage to take the 
place of Wolfe’s repeated excla- 
mation “All our rockets blow 
up!”; and, in a daring stroke, he 
uses a Commedia dell’Arte 
troupe with a collective rubber 
face, ‘La Famiglia Bologna,” to 
play the Permanent Press Corps. 
But Kaufman can’t use that mon- 
tage as a constant refrain the way 
Wolfe could his _ italicized 
sentence, and if he suggests the 
omnipresence of the press, he 
leaves us hazy as to its influence. 
Fittingly, the one time a Wolfean 
trope does work in the movie, it’s 
a Kaufman original. Jeff Gold- 
blum and Harry Shearer play 
government recruiters and liaison 
men, desk jockeys hopelessly out 
of synch with their prospective 
supermen. Whenever the 
Russians come up with a new 
scientific milestone, Goldblum 
runs down long Washington 
hallways to a VIP conference; yet 
each time he arrives too late to 
break the news. He's like a 
belated Mercury in a_ business 
suit — his too-long legs can’t 
carry him fast enough. 

As soon as the astronauts take 
each other's measure, compete 
for the top slots, and band 
together, the movie begins to 
warm up. Fred Ward’s Gus 
Grissom and Dennis Quaid’s 
Gordon Cooper are an endearing 
pairing of the stoic and the 
chatterbox, whereas Scott 
Glenn’s Alan Shepard is both 
kinds of men at once — a 
strikingly schizoid creation. And 


Ed Harris is radiantly innocent as 
John Glenn; his scenes with wife 
Mary Jo Deschanel are the most 
touching in the movie. The 
Glenns appear to be the one 
astronaut couple who have a vital 
personal life — and their privacy 
is dramatized by her stutter. 
Deschanel’s face, with its bright 
eyes and wide smile, pours out 
unspoken passion; when she’s 
first being pushed into the media 
spotlight, you feel her anger and 
embarrassment. Only with John 
and Annie Glenn does the drama 
become as human as Kaufman 
wants it to be; when, in bed, the 
astronaut confesses that the other 
men think he’s a goody-two- 
shoes and his wife just giggles 
while he smiles along, the simple, 
intimate good feeling is a gift. 
The momentum builds with 
the first two space flights. 
Shepard’s is a_ cannonball 
scherzo, quick and comic, where- 
as Grissom's almost turns into a 
funeral march when, in recovery, 
his hatch blows off too early and 
his capsule sinks. But even that 
high-powered episode, dramati- 
cally lit with Grissom’s silver suit 
splashing against a slate sky and 
a slate sea, points up the movie's 
unresolved point of view. In the 
book, Wolfe blamed Grissom for 
the hatch blowing, using the 
incident as proof that the 
astronauts were so important as 
“single combat warriors’ that 
they could never be seen to mess 


up, Or, in pilots’ parlance, “screw 
the pooch.” Kaufman plays the 
accident from Grissom's panicky 
perspective, even allowing him a 
tear-jerking scene in which he 
explains to his wife that the 
problem was “a glitch — a 
technical malfunction.” Kauf- 
man’s treatment of Grissom is 
admirable, and more sympathetic 
than Wolfe’s, but it doesn’t stiffen 
the movie's skeleton. He never 
makes the imaginative connec- 
tion that Mailer makes in Of a 
Fire in the Moon, never 
dramatizes what a “glitch” means 
— that advanced machines have 
psychologies of their own, and 
that to compensate astronauts 
must develop an instinctual tech- 
nologicality. In Kaufman's The 
Right Stuff, when Grissom blurts 
out his explanation to the wife 
who because of the astronaut’s 
screwup feels cheated of her just 
reward (a visit with Jackie Ken- 
nedy), all we're left with is a 
poignant slice of life. Throughout 
the film, you expect the com- 
manding sight of capable men 
confronting ornate machinery to 
explode into epiphanies — and 
the explosion never comes. 

But the movie’s themes finally 
converge in a long, near-perfect 
sequence depicting John Glenn’s 
adventure — the first orbital 
flight by an American. It’s the 
only time we remember a space 
capsule’s name, and that’s ap- 
propriate, because Glenn called 


his capsule Friendship 7, and by 
this point all the astronauts have 
overcome their temperamental 
and military differences and 
formed a close, tight compact. 
Alan Shepard, Glenn's closest 
competitor in the astronaut zig- 
gurat, is his contact at Cape 
Canaveral, and Gordon Cooper, 
who's always considered himself 
the best pilot around, is tracking 
Glenn in Australia. A group of 
aborigines keeps Cooper com- 
pany, their presence suggesting 
that the white, Western, techno- 
logical man might be working his 
way back to the animistic whole- 
ness of primitive tribesmen. 
When Cooper explains that a 
friend is going to “fly overhead,” 
an aborigine replies, “ You blokes 
know how to do that, too?” 

For all the talk and symbols of 
demons and death, Glenn’s is the 
one sequence in which Kauf- 
man’s mystical bent takes root 
and flowers. Glenn, the “Mr. 
Klean Marine,” is transformed by 
the experience of space flight. He 
becomes a poetic Silver Surfer 
riding the space waves. He sees 
the earth and its atmosphere and 
space with a new depth, and as 
he moves from pitch-dark nights 
to grays and blues and then to 
crackling orange dawns, the 
soundtrack sways with the roll- 
ing nautical music first heard in 
Kaufman’s The White Dawn. He 
is a new Columbus, and what he 
experiences beyond the clouds, in 
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streams of heavenly light, is 
outside the ken of the technicians 
below following their war-room- 


like tracking boards. As the, 


“days” of his accelerated odyssey 
pass, even we in the audience 
lose track of time. We're as 
curious about the “fireflies” and 
“needles” that surround the 
spacecraft as Glenn is, and when 
NASA, fearing that his heat 
shield might shake loose, cuts his 
flight by more than half, we too 
feel brought up short. In one of 
the movie's best bits of acting, 
Harris snaps out of his euphoria 
and in a combination of 
bewilderment, regret, obedience, 
and determination sets about re- 
entry. The capsule flames menac- 
ingly, communications break off. 
The next thing we know, there's 
John and Annie Glenn in a ticker- 
tape parade — and despite the 
mammoth crowds, Annie’s wav- 
ing and smiling. 

The Glenn flight should be the 
culmination of the movie, but 
structurally it hasn’t been set up 
like one, so some of its most 
wonderful, magical elements 
(like the aborigines) seem 
arbitrary, and everything that 
follows registers as an anticlimax. 
Still, The Right Stuff is full of 
privileged glimpses into the 
otherworldly lives of a special 
earthy breed. And at its breath- 
taking best it’s a nuts-and-bolts 
aviation saga that builds from the 


ground up to the stars. 0 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, OCTOBER 18, 1983 


SATURDAY 


Noon (56) Lifepod (movie). Spored by Body- 
snatchers. Alien beings infiltrate the everyday lives 
of Earthlings. 
1:00 (5) The World Series. Game four of the 1983 
WS (or should that be the BWC series?), from 
Philadelphia. 
2:00 (2) Nova: Signs of the Apes, Songs of the 
Whales. Repeated from last week. A study on 
man/animal communication — dolphin chat to 
monkey business 
3:00 (2) Nature: Forest in the Sea. Keip, | need 
somebody. Repeated from last week. The story of 
seaweed and the many fascinating ways in which we 
use it. Nice underwater footage. Yawn. 
4:00 (56) Splendor in the Grass (movie). Natalie 
Wood, Warren Beatty, Pat Hingle, and Audrey 
Christie star in Elia Kazan's 1961 tale of adolescent 
catastrophe. From William Inge. 
6:00 (44) Vietnam: A Television History: America’s 
Mandarin. Repeated from last week. In which Uncle 
Sam supports Cousin Diem. To be repeated tonight 
at 10 p.m. on Channel 2. 
7:00 (38) Hockey. The frost is on the pumpkin; the 
ice is on the puck. Must be autumn in New England. 
Bloodsport revived. The Bruins vs. the Buffalo 
Sabres. 
8:00 (2) National Geographic Special: Rain Forest. 
A look at what lives in tropical rain forests — which, 
as it turns out, is half of all the kinds of things that 
live (plants and deceased jazz musicians excluded). 
To be repeated on Sunday at 7 p.m., and on 
Thursday at 10 p.m. on Channel 44. 
8:00 (56) Cactus Flower (movie). Walter Matthau 
(the question isn't does he drop his pants in this, but 
how many times does he drop his pants in this), 
Goldie Hawn, and Ingrid Bergman star in a weak 
comedy about a dentist and his mistress. 
= (2) Monty Python’s Flying Circus. Too silly. 
orry. 
9:00 (7) Trackdown: Finding the Goodbar Killer 
(movie). A made-for-TV movie based on fact. The 
story of the NYPD's efforts to trap a man who 
murdered a schoolteacher. George Segal and 
Shelley Hack star. 
10:00 (2) Vietnam: A Television History: America's 
Mandarin. Repeated from this afternoon at 6 p.m. 
11:00 (2) Monty Python’s Flying Circus. Look out, 
there's a llama in the water. And he’s okay. 
11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, “Two.” 
11:30 (5) The Yakuza (movie). Robert Mitchum 
stars in a thriller about attempts to thwart Japanese 
from importing a high-performance moped. 
11:30 (7) The Girl in the Red Velvet Swing (movie). 
Long before Ragtime made this stuff household 
knowledge the Evelyn Nesbit/Stanford White/Harry 
Thaw affair was captured with appropriate at- 
mosphere in this 1955 drama starring Joan Collins 
and Ray Miliand. America’s most melodramatic 
moment. 
11:30 (38) The Rainmaker (movie). Burt Lancaster 
and Katharine Hepburn star in a 1957 yarn about a 
drought fighter who reconstitutes a small-town 
spinster. 


SUNDAY 


Noon (38) Funny Face (movie). Audrey Hepburn 
and Fred Astaire. Fashion photographer turns 
bookstore clerk into fashion model, thence into 
bride. Corny, n'est-ce pas? 


SATURDAY 


Noon (WGBH) The Spider’s Web. Part five of Mark 
Twain's The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. See 
Fave waves 

2:00 (WCRB) San Francisco Opera. Andrew 
Meltzer conducts Rossini’s The Barber of Seville, 
with Deusing, Raffanti, Siepi, and Wexler 

8:00 (WCRB and WGBH) BSO (live). Seiji Ozawa 
conducts Webern's Symphony for Chamber Or- 
chestra, Berlioz's Nuits d'été, with mezzo-soprano 
Frederica von Stade, and Tchaikovsky's Symphony 
No. 1 (Winter Dreams) 

9:05 (WUNR) On the Agenda. Jim Fixx and Dr 
George Sheehan talk about running and racing; and 
Harvey Edwards, ballet and music photographer, 
discusses his work and his newest exhibit, which is 
presently showing at the Gallery in the Square on 
Newbury Street 

9:30 (WERS) Live from the Willow (live). The Jimmy 
Mosher Quartet 

10:00 (WGBH) Totally Wired: Artists in Electronic 
Sound. Features interviews, music, and commen- 
tary on the the leading figures in electronic music 
Today, ‘| Sing the Body Electric,’ an overview of 
the electronic evolution and a look at how 
technology has changed the way we hear, make, 
and perceive music; and “Otto Luening’s Tape 
Music,"’ a talk with Luening, who founded the 
Columbia-Princeton Electronic Music Center 

10:00 (WMFO) Classical Variants. More of 
Messaien’s Catalogue d'oiseaux, with pianist 
Yvonne Loriod. 

11:00 (WGBH) A Hitch-Hiker’s Guide to the 
Galaxy. The story of the last earthling, Arthur Dent, 
who is plucked away just before the Earth is 
demolished to make way for a galactic freeway. In 
episode one, Arthur takes off on an epic adventure 
in time and space. Included is some advice on how 
to see the Universe on less than 30 Altarian dollars 
a day, and other tasty bits of information. 


SUNDAY 


7:00 a.m. to noon (WBCN) Boston Sunday Review. 
A preview of Massachusetts Energy Week; an 
interview with Stanley Karnow, author of Vietnam: A 
History, which was used as the basis for the new 
PBS Vietnam series; a talk with CBS sportscaster 
Warner Wolf; a look at chemical warfare with Grant 
Evans, author of The Yellow Rainmakers, a 
celebration of the Church of the Sub Genius, with 
the Reverend Ivan Stang and David Meyer, the 
pope of New York; and a chat with animal trainer 
Barbara Woodhouse. Also, political consultant 
Michael Goldman and the Phoenix's Michael 
Rezendes talk about the primary elections; and 
Denise Levertov and Dennis Brutus read their 
human-rights poetry. 

7:00 a.m. (WXKS) Black Family Experience. A look 
at the YWCA’'s Aswalos House. 

8:00 a.m. (WHTT) Encounter. Part two of 
an interview with Bette Midler; a look at United Way 
of Massachusetts's current fundraising drive; and a 
talk with John McGrath about the upcoming Boston 
Fest Marathon 

11:00 a.m. to 2:00 (WMFO) Morning After Biues 
(live). A performance by blues guitarist Paul 
Geremia 

Noon (WGBH) The Spider's Web. Part six of Mark 
Twain’s The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. See 


1:00 (4) Football. Pats vs. the San Diego Chargers. 
2:00 (2) The Emigrant Saga: The Emigrants. Liv 
Ulimann and Max von Sydow face the American 
wilderness together and in Swedish. The first of 
three parts. 

3:00 (68) The Av: . “The Girl from AUNTIE." 

4:00 (7) Football. The New York Giants vs. the 
Kansas City Chiefs. 

4:30 (5) The World Series. The fifth game of this 
year’s Fall Classic will air here, live from Philadel- 
phia. Of course, that will mess up the regular WCVB 
schedule somewhat, snowballing pre-emptions and 
delays until finally the station drops Hardcastle and 
McCormick before getting back on track with 
Nighthawks so as not to offend any Sylvester 
Stallone fans. 

5:30 (2) World War |: Daredevils and Dogfights. The 
original sky pilots profiled — Eddie Rickenbacker, 
Max Immeimann, and Hermann Goring. Must have 
been like waging war from a Volkswagen with 
wings. 

7:00 (2) National Geographic Special: Rain Forest. 
Repeated from Saturday at 8 p.m. 

7:00 (4) The Muppets. Jim Henson and his fringed 
friends are joined by special guests Shields and 
Yarnell. 

8:00 (2) Nature: Fungi: The Rotten World About Us. 
They almost saved this show with the title, but you 
can't fool us — it’s a followup to the one about kelp. 
Next week, the story of navel lint. 

9:00 (2) Mas Theatre: Picture, part three. 
In which Bill gets close to Ruby in the course of 
researching his script. To be repeated on Tuesday 
at 10 p.m. on Channel 44, and on Friday at 9 p.m. 

9:00 (4) High School USA (movie). A made-for-TV 
high-school comedy with a gimmick — TV kid stars 
of yesteryear (Dwayne Hickman, Angela Cartwright, 
Bob Denver, Tony Dow, Steve Franken) play the 
grownups to teenlike stars of today’s prime-time 
series. 

9:00 (5) Nighthawks (movie). Sylvester Stallone, 
Billy Dee Williams, and Lindsay Wagner star in the 
story of New York cops stalking an anticolonialist 
(British colonialism, that is) terrorist. Right up there 
with Shaft in Africa. 

10:00 (2) Murder Most English: The Unpleasant- 
ness at the Bellona Club, part three. Have we seen 
the episode in which the entire hour is spent 
explaining the terms of the will yet? 

10:00 (38) Ask the Manager. That ge who sat 
behind me in home room senior year, did she really 
leave school because her father got pleurisy and 
she had to take a job keeping books at the 
Keystone Box Company to support her family, or 
was there more to it than that? 

11:00 (2) Matters of Life and Death: Centralia Fire. 
A look at the long-term effects of an underground 
mine fire on a Midwestern town. 


MONDAY 


8:00 (56) Guess Who’s Coming to Dinner (movie). 
Spencer Tracy and Katharine Hepburn completed 
their set of cinematic duets with this 1967 Stanley 
Kramer comic book for liberals. Also starring 
Sidney Poitier, and we don't mean to sell it short. 
8:30 (2) Fawity Towers. Basil and Sybil leave for the 
weekend after contracting to have renovations 
done on their hotel. 

9:00 (2) The Shakespeare Plays: Macbeth. The 
man who would be Thane is played by Nicol 
Williamson; the woman behind the great man is 
played by Jane Lapotaire. The moral: don't talk to 


by Julie White 


Fave waves. 

2:00 (WGBH) New England Conservatory in- 
auguration Concert (live). From Jordan Hall, 
Gunther Schuller conducts the New England 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra in Villa-Lobos's 
Bachianas Brasileiras No. 1, Copland’s Ap- 
palachian Spring, and Brahms’s Academic Festival 
Overture. See Fave waves 

3:00 (WERS) Live at Passim (live). David Maliet and 
Bill Walsh 

4:00 (WBRS) The Black Star Liner. interviews, 
artist profiles, and a historical exploration of 
Jamaican culture and reggae. This week, Black 
Uhuru, plus an interview with the itals 

4:00 (WGBH) Ford Hall Forum. ‘‘An Overview of 
Ethics for the ‘80s,"’ with Congressman Barney 
Frank and syndicated columnist Patrick Buchanan 
6:00 (WGBH) Documentaries. “What About the 
Russians?"’ An exploration of the myths and 
political realities of the Soviet Union that asks 
whether Russia can be trusted to live up to arms 
agreements, with comments from President Ray 
Gun, Executive Director of the Plowshares Fund 
Gloria Buffy, and former CIA officer Arthur Macy 


Ox 
6:30 (WGBH) Chamberworks. New England Con- 
servatory faculty concert. See Fave waves 

7:00 (WHRB) Learning from Performers. ‘Can 
Quality Find Success on Television?” A look at this 
earthshaking query, with television producer Nor- 
man Lear, WGBH-TV executive producer Peter 
Cook, and American Repertory Theater artistic 
director Robert Brustein 

8:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at the Opera. Mstislav 
Rostropovich conducts the Bolshoi Theater Or- 
chestra and Chorus in Tchaikovsky's Eugene 
Onegin, with Vishnevskaya, Sinyavskaya, 
Tugarinova, Avdeyva, Mazurok, and Atlantov. 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Opera House. Herbert von 
Karajan conducts the Berlin Philharmonic in 
Wagner's Lohengrin, with Tomowa-Sintow, Kollo, 
Ridderbusch, and Nimsgern. 

9:30 (WERS) Metrowave (live). The Dogmatics. 
10:00 (WMFO) Mental Notes. Features Mike Bloom 
tapes and other rare recordings. 

11:30 (WROR) Boston’s Other Voice. A music 
special featuring Meg Christian. 


MONDAY 


6:30 (WMBR) Rainbow Tales. Betty Lehrman tells 
“Storm Along,’’ an American seafaring tall tale. 
7:30 (WMFO) Things That Go Bump in the Night 
(live). Features a live solo performance by guitarist 
Bill Frisell; and rare recordings by Laurie Anderson, 
Pat Metheny, Carla Bley, Weather Report, Miles 
Davis, and others. See Fave waves. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Chopin program 
cellist Nathaniel Rosen and pianist Doris Stevenson 
perform Grand Duo on Themes from ‘‘Robert le 
Diable’’, and David Zinman conducts the London 
Symphony Orchestra in Piano Concerto No. 2, with 
Viadimir Ashkenazy. 

9:00 (WCRB) Philadelphia Orchestra. Kiause Tenn- 
stedt conducts the Overture to Weber's Der 
Freischitz, Prokofiev's Violin Concerto No. 2, with 
Schiomo Mintz, and Brahms’s Symphony No. 4. 
2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. Anita O'Day, 
Wynton Marsalis, Cozy Cole, Jimmy Harrison, and 
Barney Kessel. . 


bag ladies. 

9:00 (4) Poticewoman Centerfold (movie). Melody 
Anderson and Ed Marinaro star. No details 
necessary. It's safe to assume that you can imagine 
a better movie than this is going to be. Even if it’s 
meant to be a comedy. 

9:00 (5) Football. The Washington Redskins vs. the 
Green Bay Packers. 

9:00 (7) AfterMASH. Looking for a touch of the 
classic? Look elsewhere. Flat is too kind a 
description for the comedy here. 

11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, ‘The Arrival.” 


TUESDAY 


7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Quebec 
Nordiques. 

8:00 (2) Nova: Artificial Heart. The story of Barney 
Clark's 1982 full heart transplant (he survived for 
three months) and the 15 years of vivisection that 
preceded it. To be repeated on Friday at 10 p.m. on 
Channel 44. 

8:00 (5) The World Series. if it goes to six, the game 
will start around 8 p.m. Channel 5's news will foliow, 
and Safari to Adventure (tonight’s episode is 
entitled “Ghost Ship of Quintana Roo,” whatever 
that means) will be pre-empted from its usual 2:15 
a.m. time slot. 

8:00 (56) Fun with Dick and Jane (movie). George 
Segal and Jane Fonda star as an overextended 
young couple, on the skids in the '70s recession, 
whose monetary recovery entails armed robbery. 
9:00 (2) Vietnam: A Television History: L8/ Goes 
to War. And he did it without ever admitting it. A 
look back at 1964-'65, when our government 
sucker-punched its constituents. 

9:00 (7) China Rose (movie). Ali MacGraw helps 
George C. Scott tour Hong Kong and the People's 
Republic in search of the latter’s 16-years-missing 


son. 
10:00 (44) Masterpiece Theatre: Pictures, part 
three. Repeated from Sunday at 9 p.m. 

11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, ‘The Shelter.” 


WEDNESDAY 


7:30 (56) Basketball. The Celts vs. the Philadelphia 
76ers 


8:00 (2) Hitler's Number-One Enemy: Buried Alive. 
The saga of Swedish diplomat Raoul Wallenberg, 
who saved the lives of 100,000 Hungarian Jews only 
to be thrown in jail by the Russians. 

8:00 (5) The World Series. And if they go to seven, 
the game will again start at 8 p.m. (from Baltimore), 
and all you Safari to Adventure fans (tonight it was 
going to be something called ‘‘Valiey of Skeletons’’) 
will just have to go begging. 

8:00 (38) Fail (movie). Henry Fonda and Walter 
Matthau (who probably keeps his pants on) star in a 
1964 scare story about SAC gone wild. 

9:00 (2) Eddie Boyd, Bank Robber. A narrated 
drama outlining the criminal career of Canada’s 
flamboyant bandit, Edwin Alonzo Boyd. 

9:00 (7) S.0.B. (movie). Julie Andrews stars as an 
actress desperate to save her career. 

11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, ‘‘The Passerby.” 


THURSDAY 


7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Philadelphia 
Flyers. 

8:00 (56) A Man Called Horse (movie). Richard 
Harris stars as an English lord living with the Sioux. 
And a grim time he has of it too. 

8:30 (2) The Oil Kingdoms: The Petro-Dollar Coast. 
Another look at the Middie Edst’s smaller oil-rich 
nations, tonight focusing on the side effects of a 


TUESDAY 


Noon (WHRB) Music of the Postwar Era. Per- 
formances of Hodkinson's The Dissolution of the 
Serial, Penderecki's Violin Concerto, Dello Joio's 
Aria and Toccata for Two Pianos, and Shapey's The 
Covenant. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Delius program: 
violinist Wanda Wilkomirska and pianist David 
Garvey perform Violin Sonata No. 2; and Thomas 
Beecham conducts the Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in Songs of Sunset, with Forrester and 
Cameron. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. James Levine 
conducts the Overture to Mozart's La clemenza di 
Tito, Mozart's concert aria ‘Rivoigete a lui lo 
sguardo,”’ with baritone Hakan Hagegard, Ravel's 
Don Quichotte a Duicinée and Suite No. 2 from 
Daphnis et Chioé, Mahler's Songs of a Wayfarer, 
with Hakan Hagegard, and the Prelude and 
Liebestod from Wagner's Tristan und Isolde 

9:00 (WGBH) Eric in the Evening. The ‘Weekly 
Concert Hour” features a taped performance of 
Herb Pomeroy’'s band, plus the vocals of Ernestine 
Anderson 

9:00 (WHRB) Music of the French Baroque. 
Performances of Hotteterre's Fanfare, les dieux, 
Suite for Two Recorders, Quitte ja musette, Trio 
Sonata in C for Two Oboes and Continuo, and Suite 
in E minor for Recorder and Continuo 

10:30 (WMFO) Second Annual Eno Special. 
Featuring the music of Brian Eno 


WEDNESDAY 


11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live on Pro Musica (live). A 
performance by David Hagan on the Falcone piano, 
and a talk with Santi Faicone 

6:00 (WMBR) The Scope of Jazz. Gunther Schuller 
presents some of the latest releases from Benny 
Carter, Victor Feldman, Benny Golson, the Young 
Tuxedo Band, and Art Blakey. Originally broadcast 
February 8, 1959, on WBAI in New York 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Carter program: 
pianist Paul Jacobs plays the Piano Sonata; and 
Paul Dunkel conducts the American Composers 
Orchestra in the Pocahontas Suite. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. Colin Davis 
conducts Tchaikovsky's Romeo and Juliet Fantasy- 
Overture, Dvo?ak's Symphonic Variations, and 
Sibelius’s Symphony No. 1. 

10:30 (WMFO) Would You Feed Your Daughter to 
the Soft Machine? Music of, you guessed it, the 
Soft Machine. 


THURSDAY 


2:00 (WRKO) Jerry Williams Show. A look at the 
different kinds of headaches, and what to do about 
them, with Dr. Arthur Elkind. 

6:20 (WHRB) Renaissance Vocal Music. Per- 
formances of Palestrina’s Sicut cervus, Terra 
tremuit, Super flumina Babylonia, and Missa 
aeterna Christi munera. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Josquin Des Prés 
program: Konrad Ruhland conducts the Munich 
Capella Antiqua in the Motet ‘‘Miserere mei, Deus’’; 
and Hans Gillesberger conducts the Vienna 
Chamber Choir in the Mass Hercules dux Ferrariae. 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. Zubin Mehta 
conducts Mozart's Sinfonia Concertante for Violin 
and Viola, with violinist Gidon Kremer and violist 
Kim Kashkashian, Brahms's Violin Concerto, with 
Gidon Kremer, and Debussy’s Préiude a |'aprés- 
midi d’un faune. 


suddenly ballooning GNP and the changing role of 


women. 
10:00 (44) National aphic Special: Rain 
Forest. Repeated from Saturday at 8 p.m. 

11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, ‘A Game of Pool.” 


FRIDAY 


7:30 (56) Basketball. The Celts vs. the Los Angeles 
Lakers. 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Pictures, part three. 
Repeated from Sunday at 9 p.m. 
10:00 (44) Nova: Artificial Heart. Repeated from 
Tuesday at 8 p.m. 
11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, “The Mirror." 
11:30 (38) More Twilight Zone. Tonight's 
“Nightlight with Charles Laquidara’” movie isn’t a 
movie at all but rather three Zone episodes — “‘it's 
a Good Life,” “Kick the Can,"’ and “Nightmare at 
20,000 Feet.” 

7 7 * 


The 525th line. Background music, fade in, ethereal 
voices: Ooooh dooo-dee-dooo00-dee-dooooo ... 
Add harp. 

Opening shot: mist, marsh grass, swans swim- 
ming. 

Voiceover: It's a feeling. A feeling of strength and 
gentleness. A feeling of sensuality touched with 


power. 
Background (swelling): Ooooh-aaaah dooo-dee- 
dooo000 


Cut to: Four white horses galloping through the 
water. 

Voiceover: A feeling of anticipation trembling on 
the brink of familiar fear. 

Cut to: Horses trampling swans. 

Background (crescendo): Oooooh-aaaaah!! 
(Mixed with cries of waterfowl.) 

Voiceover: It's for nights when you know that 
nothing is kept secret from those you touch. 

Cut to: Hooded figures roping horses. 

Voiceover: Nights when the man in every woman 
reaches out to the woman in every man. 

Background: Dooo-dee-doo-daaaaaaaah! Leave 
harp and waterfowl. 

Cut to: Hooded figures leading struggling horses 
through cathedral doors. Bulls charge (slow motion) 
from left and right. 

Voiceover: Nights that were made for loves that 
long to be different. For original passions that 
speak only to those who dare to hear their cry. 

Background (full charus): Aaaaah-oooooooh- 
aaah-oooh. Add kettledrums. 

Cut to: Cathedral doors slamming shut. 

Background: Add horses scream. 

Cut to: Bulls collide. 

Background: Thunderclap. Quiet. 

Voiceover: Stepptou. The fragrance. So far from 
innocence you'll never be pardoned. Wear it, and 
be damned. 


FRIDAY 


11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live on Pro Musica (live). A 
performance by Young Uck Kim and Patricia 
Zander. 

12:30 (WBUR) Concert Music. The Muir Quartet 
performs Mozart's String Quartet No. 19 
(Dissonant ) and the Debussy String Quartet in G 
minor. 

8:00 (WGBH) Library of Congress. The Juilliard 
String Quartet performs Villa-Lobos's Choros for 
Violin and Cello, Sessions’'s Viola Quintet, and 
Brahms's Quintet No. 1 in F, with violist Scott 
Nickrenz 

9:00 (WCRB) BSO Playbacks. Seiji Ozawa con- 
ducts Beethoven's Symphony No. 1 and 
Stravinsky's Firebird. 

9:00 (WHRB) Piano Music of Robert Schumann. 
Viadimir Horowitz plays ‘Presto passionata’’ (the 
original finale from the Piano Sonata Opus 22); 
Guiomar Novaes plays excerpts from 
Kinderscenen, and Viadimir Ashkenazy plays the 
Fantasia in C 

10:00 (WGBH) The Opera Box. “Comin’ thru the 
Wry,” a look at the career of Scottish-born soprano 
Mary Garden. 


~ ~ - 

Fave waves. WMFO-FM is doing its annual fundrais- 
er from October 15 through 23; this year it hopes to 
raise funds to meet a quarter to a third of its budget 
Owned by Tufts University, the station has come a 
long way since it burned down six years ago. During 
the past few months staffers and DJs have been 
cooking up all kinds of new programming ideas in 
an effort to provide a more cohesive format — 
though they are still far from abandoning their 
eclectic, free-form radio style. Fundraising will be 
going on 24 hours a day, and they've promised not 
to get violent about pledge breaks, which will be 
taking place two to three times an hour. And many 
of the DJs are planning live performances, special 
shows, and rare cuts to make the experience as 
pleasant as possible. 

Also this week, WBUR-FM starts its fundraiser — 
there will be on-air pledging from 6 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
October 19 through 26. The theme of this fall's drive 
is “On the Move” — the station is looking for funds 
to upgrade its transmitter and studio facilities, in 
addition to the money needed for everyday 
operating expenses. The pledge period is eight 
days instead of 10 this time, thanks to the 
enthusiastic response from listeners last time 
around. 

Finally: WGBH-FM is airing concerts from the 
New England Conservatory'’s weeklong celebration 
of the inauguration of new president Laurence 
Lesser. A live concert at 2 p.m. on Sunday starts it 
off; the other concerts will be presented by delayed 
broadcast on Chamberworks, Sunday through 
Thursday evenings at 6:30 p.m. Worth noting as 
well is that The Spider's Web has just begun a 60- 
program series of dramatizations of classics of 
19th-century American fiction. Hosted by Julie 
Harris and Lily Tomlin, the series airs on Saturday 
and Sunday at noon. 


WHRB 95.3 FM 
WHTT 103.3 FM 
WMBR 88.1 FM 
WMFO 91.5 FM 

WRKO 680 AM 


WBCN 104.1 FM 
WBRS 91.7 FM 
WBUR 90.9 FM 
WCRB 102.5 FM 
WERS 88.9 FM 
WENX 101.7 FM WROR 96.5 FM 
WGBH 89.7 FM WUNR 1600 AM 
WXKS 1430 AM 
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SATURDAY 15 


Storyteller Jay O’Callahan ‘s use of mime 
and character voices is nothing special; his 
artistry is not so much in what he puts before 
you as in what he can make you imagine, and 
he makes you imagine things all to hell. He’s 
performing at 8 p.m. at the First Church 
Congregational, 11 Garden Street, Cam- 
bridge. Tickets are $5; call 868-9600, extension 
449. 

Bluegrassers Jim and Jesse and the Vir- 
ginia Boys, veterans of the Grand Ole Opry, 
offer up some easy pickings tonight at 8 at 
Cambridge Rindge and Latin High School, 
459 Broadway, Cambridge. Tickets are $10; 
call 461-1549 or 878-6003. 

Some date the French New Wave to 
Chabrol, Truffaut, and Godard, but it really 
started with Louis Malle’s stylish 1956 thriller 
Elevator to the Scaffold, which is playing 
tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the French 
Library in Boston, 53 Marlborough Street. 
Admission is $2.50; call 266-4351. 

While you're at the French Library, take a 
look at the nonmoving pictures too: north- 
eastern US cities as seen through the lens of 
French photojournalist Lionel Delevingne, 
who has been living in the US since 1975. 

Everyone knows that Isadora Duncan was 
a pioneer of modern dance. But what were her 
performances actually like? Two New York 
dancers, Lance Westergaard and Jeanne 
Brescianni, perform works either re-created 
from or inspired by Isadora Duncan’s chore- 
ography tonight at 8 and tomorrow afternoon 
at 3 at the Joy of Movement, 536 Central 
Square, Cambridge. Admission is $5. This 
might be one of the hotter Joy of Movement 
tickets this year: call 492-7578. 


SUNDAY 16 


With exquisite timing, Mayor Harold 
Washington of Chicago comes to address the 
Ford Hall Forum on “Blacks in American 
Politics,” tonight at 8 at Northeastern Uni- 
versity’s Alumni Auditorium, 360 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston. Admission is free; call 
338-5350. 

The idea of a simple, noncondescending 
acoustic children’s concert seems to have 
occurred to several people at once. There will 
be three such concerts today, probably all 
good. Kim Wallach performs folk songs and 
singing games from 2 to 3 p.m. at the 
Brookline Arts Center, 86 Monmouth Street in 
Brookline. Admission is $2.50; call 566-5715 or 
566-5152. David Colburn and Deborah 
Stuart present ‘traditional and homemade 
music for, by, and with children,” at 2 and 
3:30 p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 61 
Washington Park, Newtonville. Admission is 
$3 for adults, $2.50 for kids; call 964-3424. 
Finally, Michael Cooney gives a family 
concert at 2 p.m. at Sentry Auditorium, Route 
2 in Concrd. Tickets $3.50; call 897-2053 or 
369-0602. 

Girls’ Night Out, leaders of the pack in 
reclaiming the early-’60s girl-group sound as 
women’s music, will be at the Channel 
tonight. Tickets are $4 in advance, $5 at the 
door. 


MONDAY 17 


We're a little depressed by the title of actor 
and political activist Ed Asner ’s address at 
the ARCO Forum tonight (at 8 at the Kennedy 
School of Government, 79 JFK Street, Cam- 
bridge): “Television Is Public Policy.” We'd 
rather just think of it as an unspoken practice. 


TUESDAY 18 


The pure Japanese paperfolding style 
known as origami makes use of no scissors, 
tape, or paste. The nonpure American paper 
construction of Jim Bottomley makes use of 
glue, paint, tape, and anything else he can get 
his hands on. And “hands on” is the word for 
the Papermaking workshop Bottomley offers 
at 7 p.m. at the Newton Free L ibrary, 414 
Centre Street, Newton Corner. Free and qpen 
to kids of even the most advanced ages; call 
552-7145. 


WEDNESDAY 19 


A Pulitzer Prize winner and the poet 


Wednesday: Gwendolyn Brooks 


Wednesday: Tom Lehrer and the tomfoolers 


edited by Andy Gaus 


laureate of Illinois (an honor previously held 
by Carl Sandburg), Gwendolyn Brooks will 
give a rare Boston-area reading tonight at 8 at 
MIT’s Student Center, 8 Massachusetts A\ 
enue in Cambridge, across from the main 
entrance. It’s free, courtesy of the MIT Writing 
Program. 

With their ebullient, ambiguous Murmur 
gunning for album-of-the-year status, R.E.M. 
will begin two nights of area appearances 
tonight at the Salem Theater (Salem 
744-0400) in a show open to all ages 
Tomorrow night, the power-popping Athe- 
nians will be at the Metro at 7:30, at $8.50 a 
ticket. Whichever venue you choose, don’t be 
ashamed to yell for ‘‘California Dreamin 

Anyone too young to have grown up 
laughing at the songs of Tom Lehrer is too 
young to know how funny a song can be 
because there’s been nothing like him since 
The Lehrer revue entitled Tomfoolery that 
opens tonight at the Charles Playhouse may 
help to bridge the generation gap. The show 
will consist entirely, or nearly so, of oldies 
from Lehrer’s early records. (Lehrer stopped 
writing in 1965, as he tells it, because satire 
became obsolete after the Nobel Peace Prize 
was awarded to Henry Kissinger.) Tickets are 
$13.50 to $18.50, depending on the day; call 
426-6912. 


THURSDAY 20 


NuClassix, a newly formed consortium of 
composers dedicated to producing their own 
concerts (4 la Composers in Red Sneakers), 
premieres tonight at 8 at the First and Second 
Church, 66 Marlborough Street in Boston, 
with new solo, chamber, and electronic works 
by Brian Hughes, Patrick Littlefield, Steven 
Scher, Kevin Murphy, Erling Aksdal, Wesley 
York, and Russell Steinberg. Admission is $3; 
call 266-8456 or 776-7783. 


FRIDAY 21 


Jaco Pastorius, the enfant terrible of the 
jazz electric bass, and his band Word of 
Mouth are at the Berklee tonight at 7:30. 
Tickets are $12.50. 

The Willem Breuker Kollektief, since 
1974 one of Europe’s foremost jazz bands, 
currently embarking on its second US she 
ever. Breuker’s 10-piece band balances a 
style of improvising reminiscent of Mingus, 
with a repertoire that recognizes European 
culture and a sense of humor just this side of 
Frank Zappa. They offer compelling 
evidence that Europeans can indeed swing 
They will be swinging at Goddard Chapel on 
the Tufts University campus in Medford, to 
night at 7:30. Tickets are $6, $5 for students; 
call WMFO at 625-0800 for further infor 
mation. 


SATURDAY 22 


The Boston Film/Video Foundation, a 
haven for the production and presentation of 
independent movies and video works, has a 
bangup opener for its 1983-’84 series: 
Shouters and Wailers, jazz historian Rosetta 
Reitz’s compilation of clips from silent 
movies, B movies, TV shows, and “‘soundies”’ 
(the short films shown on ‘40s jukeboxes) 
featuring great female jazz singers from 
Josephine Baker to Nell Carter. The roof will 
be raised twice tonight, at 7 and 9:30, at 
BF/VF’s home address, 1126 Boylston Street. 
Admission is $5. 

The jazz voice > j.ce2 instrument — 
plangent on ba iaus, tonally and rhythmically 
risky on swing material — will be on rare 
display as Betty Carter and her trio play 
Symphony Hall at 8 p.m., with strings 
conducted by David Amram. Guest solc’ 
Jerry Dodgion will be playing reeds; tickets 
are $10, $12, and $15. 


SUNDAY a3 


From “Shout” to “This Old Heart of Mine 
from “That Lady” to this year’s “Between the 
Sheets,” the Isley Brothers have been Ré 
mainstays since the ‘50s. Catch the historical 
figures — and cagy hitmakers — at the 
Berklee Performance Center tonight at 7. 


Michael Bloom, Mark Moses, and Michael 
Sragow helped with this week’s column. 
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SATURDAY OCT. 15 WBOS 


BETTS HALL 
,LEAVELL & TRUCKS 
FABULOUS ROYS 
SAFETY LAST 


ALL JACK DANIELS DRINKS $1 TIL MIDNIGHT 5.50/6.50 


SUNDAY, OCT. 16 


GIRLS’ NIGHT OUT 


MODERN ELECTRICS 
THE CATHARIN DAVID BAND 
50¢ PINK LADIES ALL NIGHT 4.00/5.00 


TUESDAY, ocT. 18 NU MUSIK REVUE 
WHICH DOCTOR? - NEXT OF KIN- APT. 2- GEORGE - 
2.00 


WEDNESDAY, ocT. 19 RED SHARK VIDEO 
TAPING PARTY FEATURING THE DREAM 
OHNNY BARNES AND THE BACK BAY BEAT 4. 


6.50/7.50 


| 
’ 
| 


ST A. I CN Se Soo a 
FRIDAY, OCT. 21 yi 


THE ORBITS 
THE REFLECTORS - LIQUID TRANCE 


2.50 


SATURDAY, OCT. 22 


Py ee & THE FOOLS 
GARY SHANE & THE DETOUR - THE JACKALS 2.50 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 26 


RICHARD THOMPSON’S 
BIG BAND 


AND VERY SPECIAL GUEST 


T. BONE BURNETT 6.50/7.50 ' 


SATURDAY, OCT. 29 
MONSTER MASH! 


THE CRAMPS 


PRINCE CHARLES 
BLACKOUTS o~. 


COSTUME CONTEST! 6.50/7.50° 


AD AES hen ELE © ON) REET OG 


THE ENEMY 
NAZARETH 

DIVINE 

JON BUTCHER AXIS 
B.B. KING 


DOORS OPEN AT 8:30 P.M. POSITIVE |.D. REQUIRED. TICKETS AVAILABLE AT 
STRAWBERRIES, TICKETRON, CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118, NEWBURY 
COMICS, OUT OF TOWN, QUINCY ROCK & ROLL MARKET, & THE CHANNEL 
EXCHANGE. 


Art listings 


GALLERIES 


AHMED’S GALLERY LOUNGE (876-5200), 96 
Winthrop St., Camb. Nightly from 5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 20: “Dawnscapes,” paintings by Robert J. 
Lurtsema 


’ ALCHEMIE (426-5027), 286 Congress St., Bos- 


ton. Wed.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. Oct. 21-Nov. 18: “Infrastructure,” recent 
works on paper by Adam Cvijanovic, Daniel 
Gorini, Steve Mumford, and Mark Vincent 
Reception Oct. 21, 5:30-9 p.m. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 19: oils and egg temperas by Abstractionist 
Katherine Porter. Oct. 22-Nov. 16: post-im- 
pressionist Boston landscapes by Reed Kay 
APROPOS GALLERY (864-3333), 1105 Mass. 
Ave., Camb. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6:30 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 29: collages by Joanne 
Williams, fiber hangings by Ruth Gowell, glass by 
Robert Burch and Janine Eschieman. 

BAAK GALLERY (354-0407), 59 Church St., 
Camb. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. till 8 p.m 
Through Nov.: works by Bedros Aslanian, Davi 
Weiner, Betty Williams, Tad Lapinski, and Jamie 
Fine. 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 3: contemporary drawings by 
12 American artists. 

BASEMENT GALLERY (542-2455), 35 Kingston 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Oct. 31: Pink inc., L. Sutton, Cameron Shaw, and 
Scott Bruce 

BODY SCULPTURE (262-2200), 127 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 21: jewelry by Richard Fishman, 
Rena Koopman, Nancy Michel, Constantine 
Lukas, Xenia Lukas, and Alexandra Watkins. 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS, Mills Gallery 
(426-7700), 551 Tremont St., Boston, Tues.-Sat 
noon-4 p.m. Through Oct. 29: recent oils and 
watercolors by Arthur Polonsky 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSN. (876-0246), 25R Low- 
ell St., Camb. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 20: “Approachable impressions,” works on 
paper by Dale Voltz, Jenny O. Wall, Constance 
Jacobson, and Carla Golembe. Oct. 22-Nov. 10: 
New England Sculptors Assn. prize show. Recep- 
tion Oct. 23, 4-6 p.m 

CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second Church 
in Newton, 60 Highland St., West Newton. Thurs.- 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Nov. 6: figurative oils on 
canvas by Laurie Kaplowitz. Reception Oct. 16, 
3-6 p.m. 

CHILDS GALLERY (266-1108), 169 Newbury St., 
Boston. Through Nov. 5: American watercolors. 
Through Oct. 29: drypoints by Paul-César Helleu. 
Through Nov. 25: still lifes and landscapes by 
various artists 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoln Station, 
Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m-5 p.m. Through Oct 
30: new paintings by Rick Harlow. 

CLAY DRAGON STUDIOS (354-3205), 26 Otis 
St., Camb. Fri., Sat., noon-6 p.m. Through Nov 
25: work in clay by gallery members 

COPLEY SOCIETY (536-5049), 158 Newbury St 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Nov. 2: juried exhibition 

DAVID BERNSTEIN GALLERY (267-3779), 36 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 22: glassworks by Joan Irving 
Joey Kirkpatrick, Flora Mace, Elizabeth Pannell, 
Susan Shapiro, Meredith Wenzel, and Jan 
Williams 

DEMETRA/by design (547-4639/497-2028) 
270A Concord Ave., Camb. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. till 8 p.m. Tues. and Thurs. 6-9 p.m 
Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 19: “Sea 
Expressions’ in various media, clay forms by 
Jean Segaloff 

DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597). 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 16: works by Dinah 
Blake, Patricia Muller Hilpert, and Lynn Runnells 
Reception Oct. 16, 4-7 p.m 

EDNA STEBBINS GALLERY (576-1570), 0 
Church St., Camb. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-3 p.m 
Through Oct. 25: fiber works by Marjorie Forte 
FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY (262- 
1062), 132 Newbury St., 2nd floor, Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Oct. 20-Nov. 15: recent 
watercolors by Loring W. Coleman. 

GALLERY IN THE SQUARE (426-6616), 665 
Boyiston St., Boston. Sun. noon-6 p.m., Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Oct. 23: “The Art of Dance, the Art of Music,” 
photographs by Harvey Edwards. 

GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
29: recent paintings by Dale Emmart. 

GALLERY NATURE & TEMPTATION (247-17 19), 
40 St. Stephen St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 
p.m. Oct. 22-Nov. 9: functional stoneware and 
drawings by Elaine S. Yoneoka. 

GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Oct. 20-Nov. 27: “Other Aids to 
Navigation,” oils and watercolors by Alexander 
Walsh 

GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050), 170 Beacon 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 2-5 p.m. Through Oct. 30: 
“German Born Artists in new England.” 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 29: recent paintings by 
George V. Augusta. 

HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 7 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Nov. 2: mixed-media paintings by Carl Palazzoio. 
HELEN SHLIEN GALLERY (267-9418), 14 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 29: recent paintings and sculpture 
by figurative artist George Burk. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, 250 Franklin St., Boston,. 
presents “‘trans-impressionist’’ paintings by An- 
na R. Lipworth, Oct. 15 and 16 and 22 and 23, 
noon-5 p.m., as part of “Salon des artistes.” 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Oct. 16: Imagistic collages and abstract paper 
constructions by Jan Filios and Joann Winkler. 
LOADING DOCK GALLERY (338-9342), 46 
Waltham St. #102, Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-3 
p.m. Through Oct. 29: Linda Pollen. 
LOPOUKHINE GALLERY (262-4211), 10 New- 
bury St., Boston. Through Oct. 29: works by 10 
artists. 

MOBILIA (876-2109), 348 Huron Ave., Camb. 


Mon.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 31 
“Altered Egos,’ masks by various artists. 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m 
Through Oct. 29: paintings and works on paper 
by Sam Messer. 

PIANO CRAFT GALLERY (266-5156), 791 Trem- 
ont St., Boston. Sat. and Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Oct. 24: ceramics, photography, and 
mixed media by Michael Vozzella, Karen Curtin, 
Tom Russell, and Christine DiPietro 

PROJECT ARTS CENTER (491-0187), 141 
Huron Ave., Camb. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 4: haloid images by Katie 
Conway and George Fifield, handmade toys and 
dolls 

PUCKER/SAFRAI (267-9473), 171 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Opening 
Oct. 22: watercolors by Paul Nagano, tuilegraphs 
and frescoes by Rina Rothoiz 

QUADRUM GALLERY (965-5555), the Mail, 
Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
24: Realist watercolors by Philip Michelson. 
STAVARIDIS GALLERY (353-1681), 73 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 29: paintings and works on paper by 
Marjorie Minkin 

STUX GALLERY (267-7300), 36 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 29: lavishly painted bodybuilders by Louis 
Risoli 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (266-3500), 73 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 2: recent sculpture by George 
Rickey, landscape paintings by Daniel Chard. 
VAN BUREN/BRAZELTON CUTTING GAL- 
LERY, 290 Concord Ave. Camb. Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Oct. 30: new 
paintings by Rick Harlow. 

WESTMINSTER GALLERY (266-6704), 132A 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 29: contemporary British ceramics, 
glass, metalsmithing, furniture, fiber, and jewelry 
ZIONIST HOUSE (267-3600), 17 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 31: 
posters from Israeli museums in Jerusalem 


BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM 
(338-1773), Congress Street Bridge, Boston. 
Daily 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Adults $2.25, children 5-14 
$1.50, under 5 free. Replica ship and period 
museum; opportunity to throw tea chests over- 
board 

BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (588-6000), Oak St., 
Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Donations 
requested. Currently: Vincent Ferrini jewelry 
retrospective; new works by six New England 
metaismiths; “Kush: Lost Kingdom of the Nile’’; 
19th- and 20th-century American art 

CHINA TRADE MUSEUM 696-1815), 215 Adams 
St., Milton. Tues.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $3, 
seniors $1.50 

DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050), 123 Union 
Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission free 
Through Nov. 6: “Grandma Moses: The Artist 
Behind the Myth.’ 

DECORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy 
Pond Rd., Lincoin. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat 
noon-5 p m., Sun. 1:30-6 p.m. Admission $1.50, 
children and seniors 50¢. Through Nov. 27: fiber 
works by Polish artist Magdalena Abakanowicz 
admission $3, children and seniors $1 
GARDNER MUSEUM (734-1359), 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Through Jan. 8, 1984: “Raphael 
in America,”” plus permanent exhibit of art 
collected by Isabella Stewart Gardner 
HAMMOND CASTLE (283-2080), 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m 
Admission $3, seniors $2, under 12, $1. A re- 
creation of a medieval castle housing a collection 
of Roman, Medieval, and Renaissance art 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5 151), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Tues.-Sun 
11 a.m.-7 p.m. Admission $2.50, students, 
seniors, and children $1; free Wed. Drop-in 
workshops Saturdays at 2 p.m.; free withi gallery 
admission. Currently: “Siteworks,” ‘Issues in 
Contemporary Art,” “Directions in Contem- 
porary Art,” ‘Terra Moto,” “Boston: Now.” 
JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Col- 
umbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.50, under 16 free. JFK photo- 
graphs, audio-visual presentations, and memo- 
rabilia, including his rocking chair 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), Boston 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. till 10 p.m.; West 
Wing only: Thurs. and Fri. till 10 p.m. Admission 
$4 when entire museum is open; $3 when West 
Wing only is open; under 16 free; $2.50 for the 
elderly; free on Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. Through Nov 
13: “A New World,” masterpieces of American 
painting, 1760-1910. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6550), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5:30 p.m., Currently: 
“The Communal Societies of Ephrata and 
Economy, PA"; “Armenians Through The Cam- 
era's Eye’’; “American Volunteer Firemen”; “The 
Loyal Americans,” Loyalists during the American 
Revolution. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (742-6088), Science 
Park, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-7 
p.m. Adults $5, students $4, seniors and children 
$3; Fri. evenings after 5 p.m., half price. Current 
exhibits: “Kites of the World,” “History of 
Vacuum Technology,’’ “What About Aging: Your 
Changing Senses." In the planetarium (50¢ 
extra), through Nov. 27: “Sun Cans, Space Junk, 
and Silver.” Oct. 15 at 2 and 4 p.m. and Oct. 16 at 
1 and 3 p.m.: Tone Zone, computerized dance 
performance; no extra charge. Oct. 21 at noon 
and Oct. 22 at 1 p.m.: re-enactment of vacuum 
experiment. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876), 
East India Square, Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. and holidays 1-5 p.m. Adults $2; 
students and seniors $1.50, under 16 $1 
Currently: “Dogwatch and Liberty Days,” “Chi- 
nese Export Porcelain,” paintings by Sara Weeks 
Peabody, shop signs of Japan. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Sat. 

10 am.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Adults $1.50, 
children $1, free Wednesdays. Oct. 12-Dec. 4: 
graphics by Robert Motherwell. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL presents photo- 
graphs of genocide in Cambodia through Nov. 4 
in Doric Hall, the State House, Beacon Hill, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; call 547-9295. 
ARNOLD ARBORETUM (524-1718) Hunnewell 
Visitor Center, off the Arborway, Jamaica Piain. 
Through Nov. 10: “Forgotten Landscapes,” 
photographs of the Fens by Judy Banks 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Mariborough 
St., Boston. Tues., Thurs., Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through 
Nov. 19: photographs by French photojournalist 
Lionel Delevingne. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 21: 
“Obsolescent Landscapes,” black and white 
urban scenes by Ron Morris. Oct. 22-Nov. 11: 
“Pas comme ci, pas comme ¢a," black and white 
photographs suggesting sexual roles by Jason 
Gavann 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (262-2278), 216 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 30: Italian photographer Mario 
Giacomelli 

VISION GALLERY (266-9481), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 29: Boston photographer Daniel Ranalli. 
WORDSMITH GALLERY (491-5525), 1112 Mass. 
Ave., Camb. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-7 p.m. Through 
Nov. 15: photographs by Titosimboli. 


SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223) 
Gallery East, 700 Beacon St., Boston. Through 
Oct. 28: faculty exhibition. Reception Oct. 15, 1-5 
p.m 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER, 320 New- 
bury St. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. and Sat 
9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 
11: furniture of purple heart wood, gold, neon, 
silver, and optically-ground glass by Robert 
Chehayl and Carrie Harper 
BOSTON COLLEGE 
BC Gallery (552-4295), Barry Pavilion, 885 
Centre St., Newton. Mon.-Thurs. 1-4 p.m., Sun. 
1:30-4 p.m. Through Oct. 31: Japanese wood- 
block prints from the Boston College collection 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
BU Gallery (353-3329), 855 Comm. Ave., Boston 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and 7-9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 13: “Social Concern and Urban Realism,” 
American painting of the '30s 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
Rose Art Museum (647-2403), Waltham. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission free. Through Oct. 23: 
gold- and silversmithing from the Bezalel 
Academy of Arts and Design, Jerusalem 
EPISCOPAL DIVINITY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
99 Brattle St.. Camb. Oct. 16-Nov. 4: ‘Face to 
Face,’’ paintings by Barbara Gerlach 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Fogg Museum (495-2387), 32 Quincy St., Camb 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun 
1-5 p.m. Admission $2, students and seniors $1 
under 18 free. Through Oct. 23: “Recent 
Acquisitions: Photographs.’ Through Nov. 27 
Islamic Art and the Written Word,” prints by 
Edvard Munch 
MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave 
Camb. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Nov. 16: drawings, photomon- 
tages, and collages by Todd Siler 
Hayden Gallery (253-4400), 160 Memorial Drive 
Camb. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun 
1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 13: photographs by Peter 
Campus, paintings and drawings by David 
Deutsch 
MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave., bidg 
N52, 2nd floor, Camb. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 27: photographs of Red Line 
construction by John Laurenson Jr. Oct. 18-Nov. 
18: Boston-area landscapes by Rose Ventling. 
MUSEUM SCHOOL GALLERY 
230 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission free. Through Nov. 6: “Drawings by 
Sculptors.” 
NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Park, Newtonville. Oct. 21-Nov. 13: 
paintings by Miroslav Antic, Carole Bolsey, and 
Grant Drumheller 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
AAMARP Gallery (437-3139), 11 Leon St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 
29: “Black Australia Alive!’ 
Dodge Library, 2nd floor, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun 
1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 6: contemporary Euro- 
pean black-and-white photography. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART & DESIGN 
(536-0383) 
Gallery 28, 28 Newbury St., Boston. Oct. 17-28: 
furniture from the North Bennett St. School. 
NEWTON ARTS CENTER 964-3424) 
61 Washington Park, Newtonville. Oct. 21-Nov. 
13: works by Miroslav Antic, Carole Bolsey, and 
Grant Drumheller. Reception Oct. 21, 7-9 p.m. 
SCHOOL OF FASHION DESIGN (536-9343), 136 
Newbury St., Boston. Currently: Fiandaca retro- 
spective. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2124) 
Art Gallery, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 28: “Selections from 
the Simmons Collection,” works by Daumier, 
Corita Kent, and others. 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
Gallery Eleven (628-5000, ext. 2800), Cohen Arts 
Center, Medford. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Wed. 
6-8 p.m. Through Nov. 2: narrative paintings by 
Morgan Bulkeley, Jane Ehriich, Tina Feingold, 
Paul Goerges, and Valta Us. 
Wessell Library (628-5000, ext. 3346), College 
Ave. and Professors Row, Medford. Mon.-Thurs. 
8 a.m.-11:30 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11:30 p.m 
Through Nov. 7: surreal images of plaster casts 
by photographer Donaid Curran. 
U. MASS/BOSTON 
Harbor Art Gallery (929-8282 or 929-8260), 
Harbor Campus, Morrissey Bivd., Dorchester. 
Mon.-Thurs., 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Through Oct. 28: 
“Thought-Forms,” bronze sculptures by Mirtala 
Bentov. 











To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 02115 
by Monday before the Saturday when it should 
appear; each issue's listings run from that 
Saturday to Sunday of the following weekend. 
We can’t take any listings over the phone. There 
is no charge, but your copy is subject to our 
revision and to space limitations. include the 
time, date, place, and nature of your event, and 
how much it costs. (If it’s free, specify ‘‘free’’ or 
“no charge.”) Without price information we 
can’t print your listing. Theater listings are 
separate; send them to ‘Play by Play,” c/o David 
Edelstein. Classes, courses, workshops, and 
seminars are not listed here: call Phoenix 
Classifieds at 267-1234 to take out an ad under 
“Instruction.” We welcome photographs for 
possible inclusion, but can't be responsible for 
returning them. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS 

DEADLINE IS MONDAY 

AT5 P.M. 








ID 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 
BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 











STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 

BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, calling from 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1700 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE: call 911 

POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150, 24 hours 
RAPE CRISIS CENTER, 24-hour hotline: 492- 
RAPE. immediate and continuing support, medi- 
cal and legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 








Because of space limitations, the rest of our 
“aid” listings will appear once a month. Look for 
them in our October 25 issue. 








HILDREN 


BOSTON BY LITTLE FEET offers walking tours 
‘for children, Sundays in October meeting at 2 
p.m. at the Samuel Adams statue, Congress St. 
near Faneuil Hall. Admission $2 per person; call 
367-2345 

CENTRAL SQ. BRANCH LIBRARY (498-9081), 
45 Pearl St., Camb., presents the children’s film 
The Adventures of Joselito y Pulgarcito, Oct. 20 
at 6 p.m. Free. in Spanish with English subtitles. 
CHILDREN’S BOOK SHOP (734-7323), 237 
Washington St., Brookline Village, presents 
appearances by authors, illustrators, and 
storytellers, Sun. at 4 p.m. Free. Oct. 16 
storyteller Sumner McClain. Oct. 23: author 
David Macaulay. 

CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY MUSEUM (264- 
4200), 177 Main St., Rte. 27, Acton. Tues. and 
Thurs.-Sat. 1:30-4:30 p.m., Wed. 10 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $3. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. till 9 p.m. Adults $4, children and 
seniors, $3; Fri. 6-9 p.m. free. The Gerwick 
Puppets present /nside the Haunted House, 
Sundays through Oct., at 1 and 3 p.m.; $1 extra 
Friday-night storytelling performances at 7 and 8 
p.m.: tickets 75¢, museum admission free. Oct. 
21: Patrice McDonough. Sat. performances at 2 
and 3 p.m.; no extra charge. Oct. 15: Kids on the 
Block. Oct. 22: “Tribal Rhythms,” with the 
Cooperative Artists Institute. 

CRANBERRY WORLD (747-2350), Water St., 
Plymouth, is open daily, 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m.; free 
admission. 

DETOURS, excursions for kids 11-16, sponsored 
by the Children’s Museum. Advance reservations 
required (426-6500, ext. 240). Each trip $4. Oct. 
18 at 3:15 p.m.: Marriott Hotel, Oct. 19 at 3:30 
p.m.: Heritage Travel. 

DIAL-A-STORY is sponsored by the Newton 
Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., Newton. Cail 
552-7148. 

DRUMLIN FARM (259-9807), sponsored by the 
Mass. Audubon Society, South Great Rd., 
Lincoin, offers outdoor and farming activities, 
Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 pm. Hayrides Sundays 1-3 








p.m., 50¢ extra. Admission $3, under 15 and 
seniors, $1.50. Oct. 16 at 2:30 p.m.: help groom 
and saddle a horse. Oct. 23 at 2:30 p.m.: teepee- 
naming ceremony with facepainting and legerit- 
telling. 

ETHNIC ARTS CENTER OF SOMERVILLE 
(628-5800), 82 Broadway, Somerville, offers 
children's activities Mon.-Wed. at 3 p.m.; cost $1. 
FAMILY CONCERT WITH MICHAEL COONEY, 
Oct. 16 at 2 p.m. at Sentry Center Auditorium, 
Rte. 2, Concord, across from Emerson Hospital. 
Tickets $3.50, under 2 free; call 897-2053 or 
369-0602. 

FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (438-3662) is open daily, 
10 am.-4:30 p.m. Admission free. Zebras, 
antelopes, camels, llamas, birds. 

FRIENDSHIP CORNER CHILDREN’S CENTER 
presents puppet shows by the Puppet Showplace 
of Brookline, Admission $1. Oct. 22 at 11 a.m.: 
“Stories Through the Ages," with George 
Capacio and Pam Wicks. F 

HARVARD BOOKSTORE CAFE (536-0095), 190 
Newbury St., corner of Exeter, Boston, presents 
children’s story hours. Oct. 15 at 10 am.: 
illustrator Rick Meyerwitz presents Dodosaurs. 
KIM WALLACH, FOLKSINGER, presents a family 
concert of folk songs and singing games Oct. 16, 
2-3 p.m. at Brookline Arts Center, 86 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Admission $2.50; call 566-5715. 
LE GRAND DAVID and His Spectacular Magic 
Company is presented by Marco the Magi every 
Sun. at3 and 8 p.m. at the Cabot St. Theater, 286 
Cabot St., Beverly. Adults $5.50, under 12, $3.75; 
call 927-3677. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston, offers children’s 
activities Wed.-Fri., 3:30-4.45 p.m. Museum 
admission $3.50.Oct. 19-21: “Beasts Abound- 
ing.” 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.- 5 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat., Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 
p.m. Adults $5, under 15, $3, students and 
seniors $4. Currently: “Whales: New England's 
Wandering Giants.” 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER presents a folk-music 
performance for children by David Colburn & 
Deborah Stuart, Oct. 16 at 2 and 3:30 p.m. at 61 
Washington Park, Newtonville. Admission $3, 
children $2.50; call 964-3424. 

NEWTON JUNIOR LIBRARY (552-7157), 126 
Vernon St., Newton, presents children's films 
Tues. at 2:30 p.m. Oct. 18: The Making of Raiders 
of the Lost Ark 

PAPER-FOLDING FUN for kids with paper- 
folding artist Jim Bottomley, Oct. 18 at 7 p.m. at 
Newton Free Library, 414 Centre St., Newton 
Free. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE (731-6400), 32 Station 
St., Brookline Village, presents puppet per- 
formances Sat. and Sun. at 1 and 3 p.m.; 
admission $2.50. Oct. 15 and 16: Audrey Duck, 
Cat-a-Lion, and Timmy Wolf, with ventriloquist 
puppeteer Susan Linn. Oct. 22 and 23: “Puss 'n’ 
Boots" and “The Rabbit Who Wanted Red 
Wings,” with the Discovery Puppets of Claire 
DiMeo. 

STONE ZOO (438-3662), off Rte. 93, exit 8, 
Stoneham. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Donation $2, 
seniors and children $1. Gorillas and orangutans, 
tigers, lions, and zebras. Free parking. 
STORYTELLER BETTY LEHRMAN performs 
Oct. 22 at 4 p.m. at the Little Book Room, 98 
Adams St., Lincotn. Free; call 696-0044. Also 
Oct. 16 at Jewish Arts Festival, Eaton Hall, Tufts 
University, Medford, noon-1:15 for adults, 4-5 
p.m.: “Tales from the Jewish Tradition’; call 
623-3376 for information. 

TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 1904 Canton 
Ave., Milton, offers nature activities for children. 
Admission $1, children 50¢. Oct. 15 and 16 at 
10:30 a.m.: story hour. Oct. 15 and 16, 10 a.m.-4 
p.m.: “Fall Colors.” Oct. 22 and 23, 10 a.m.-4 
p.m.: “it's for the Birds.” 





LUBS 





THE ATRIUM (491-3745), 50 Church St., Camb. 
Music Wed.-Sat. Proper dress; no cover. Wed. 
and Thurs.: Semenya McCord Quartet. Fri. and 
Sat.: Jamie Baum Quartet. Mon. and Fri. happy 
hour, 5-8 p.m.: James Brough 
AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass Ave., Camb 
Music and belly dancing nightly from 7:30 p.m. 
No dress code; no cover charge. 
BACK BAY HILTON (236-1100), Dalton & 
Belvidere St., Boston. In the Satin Doll lounge, 
Oct. 15: Dick Johnson & Swing Shift. Oct. 18 and 
19: Doc Scanion's Rhythm Boys. Oct. 20: Tanya 
Hart & the Christopher Brooks Quartet. Oct. 21 
and 22: Dick Johnson & Swing Shift 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9804), 186 Harvard St., 
Allston. Large dance floor and separate game 
room. Oct. 15: the Drive. Oct. 16: the 
Trademarks 
CANTONES (338-7677), 69 Broad St., Boston 
New wave. 
CAPUCINO’S (527-2440), 1114 Beacon St., 
Newton. Casual dress, no cover. 
CASK AND FLAGON (536-4840), 62 Brookline 
Ave., Kenmore Sq., Boston. Casual attire, cover 
varies. Entertainment nightly at 9:30 p.m. 
THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St. 
Boston. Oct. 15: Betts, Hall, Leavell, Trucks; the 
Fabulous Roys; Safety Last. Oct. 16: Girls Night 
Out, Modern Electrics, Catharin David Band. Oct. 
18: Which Doctor, Next of Kin,.George. Oct. 19: 
the Dream, Johnny Barnes & the Back Bay Beat, 
2 Million BC. Oct. 20: John Mayall & Canned 
Heat. Oct. 21: the Orbits, the Reflectors, Liquid 
Trance. Oct. 22: the Fools, Gary Shane & the 
Detour, the Jackals. Oct. 23: the Neats. 
CHET’S (523-9298), Causeway St., North Sta- 
Continued on page 24 
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The Music Emporium in cooperation with 
C.F. Martin and Co. presents a special 


Exhibition 


MARTIN 
GUITARS 


Celebrating the C. FE. Martin Company 
150th ANNIVERSARY 


New, vintage, and custom instrument 


Friday and Saturday 


October 28 & 29 


from 11:00 am to 5:30 pm 


THE MUSIC EMPORIUM 


2018 Massachusetts Avenue -Cambridge 


Weds., Oct. 19 THE NEATS 
Albert O spins 
Thurs., Oct. 20 Official Backstage Party 


Ni 


G, 









for R.E.M. 









Tom Lane spinning, 


ea Fri, Oct. 21 









Red & Black Party 
\ 
V's Dress in Red & Black (only) 
A 
\ and get in FREE 





Infamous Oedipus 
Sat., Oct. 22 King for a Night 
Tony V 


13 Lansdowne Street © 262-2437 


Mon., Oct. 31 





WFNX presents 





HALLOWEEN 
with LOU MIAMI 


\ 


\ 












CHRISTOPHER'S 


1920 Massachusetts Avenue 876-9180 


Fri. Oct. 21 
THE JULIE DOUGHERTY BAND 
O Rock 
22 


LEE BAIRD & JOHN CURTIS 
Permanent Wave Duo 


WEps » lofid 
AS scenm™ IV 


J FRIDAY PAP FOR— 
hy WH DARK 


AON THIS'co MING! 
A FORGOTTEN REBELS 
ON! GREEN ON ( & 


pickies // 


PRESENTATION: 2-3 pm 
Cc. F. Martin IV 


An overview of the 150-vear his 
tory of the C.F. Martin Company 


WORKSHOP: 3-4 pm 
Eric Schoenberg and 
Russ Barenburg 
Martin Guitar The Plaver 
Point of View” Demonstrat 

r pon 

perspective 





TECHNICAL ADVICE: 
Dana Bourgeois 
Authorized Mart 

Hk I nsw 
techmical aspect 


instruments 


All Events are Free 


For more information call 


661-2099 
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to acce 







Top-quality record, tape deck, and 


ro ALLSOP: 
on 


cose tte deck, clean 
a egies 
* 
© Pe OR 
* ttre Pape Cerna 


Leeson Tie wre oso Feces mre x 





discwasher’ eg. $19.95....Now $16 WUECH reg. ss 


Discwasher video cassette recorder head cleaner. For VHS machines. Allsop 71300 cassette deck 


VLI 157 video cassette recorder RF enhancer. Helps you get a sharper, sap you wore: - mg 
clearer picture from your video cassette or home, car, and portabie 


IIE os 50 6 chy cence Ee eee Reg. $70.....Now $59 
TDK HD-01 cassette deck head demagnetizer. Use in home, car, and 
HOTtD MACPNOG:. ; . 5 os. 6. s Oks cs channwes<: Reg. $30.....Now $18 i i> 
i 
870 Comm. Ave., Boston 566-3100 h 
38 J.F. Kennedy Blivd., Harvard Sq. 
Cambridge 876-4434 America's 72 off- price ho 













ls hbal 
Ss you 
0) Ace 


VCR care accessories at big savings! 














$99.95..Now 96 discwasher’ reg. $16.50....Now $12 


k head cleaner. Regular use Discwasher deluxe record cleaning system. Helps keep your records 
extends head life of your deck. sounding new! 

le decks. Discwasher SC2 stylus cleaner. The safe and effective way to keep your 
| TEE CAE TTS TE Reg. $8.50.....Now $5 
CH Not responsible for misprints. At participating Tech Hifi stores below. 





4 fi mm = 182 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 864-4434 
a 95 First St., Cambridge 354-7617 
me entertainment centers° 667 Main St., Waltham 893-4434 
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SUN., Oct. 16 


THE TRADEMARKS — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9804) 

PANAMA & THE JUDGE — CITYSIDE, 262 Faneuil Hall Mktpl., 
Boston (742-7390) 

PAUL RISHELL BAND — INN SQUARE MEN’S BAR, 1350 Camb 
St., Cambridge (491-9672) 

ORACLE — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge (491-7800) 

BIG TWIST /THE MELLOW FELLOWS — JONATHAN SWIFTS, 
30 J.F.K. St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge (661-9887) 

JULIE & THE FLASHERS — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 
Queensberry St., Boston (536-2309) 

THE DOOLEY BROTHERS — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave., 
Allston (254-9737) 

DAVID MALLET/BILL WALSH — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., 
Harvard Sq. (492-7679) 

BREAKERS OXFORD ALE HOUSE, 36 Chruch St., Cambridge 
(876-5353) 

ROBBIE O’CONNELL/McTAGGERTS — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 
1 Union Sq., Boston (277-2060) 

DEL FUEGOS/ TRUE WEST/BARRENCE WHITFIELD & THE 
SAVAGES — THE RAT, 528 Comm. Ave., Bostn (536-2750) 
FICTION /BRUCE BARTH TRIO — RYLES, 212 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge (876-9330) 

MARC HOFFMAN — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(782-6245) 

CITY EDITION — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) 

JANET HOOD — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 Cambridge St., Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (354-8599) 

DOUGLAS WINGATE GROUP — WESTERN FRONT, 343 
Western Ave., Cambridge (492-7772) 

KEITH HEDGER BAND — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, 
Somerville (623-9874) 


MON., Oct. 17 


LACQUIDARA — BUNRATTY ’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(254-9804) 

ARCADIA — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall, Boston (742 — 7390) 
STONE BLUE/L.A. EXPRESS — INN SQUARE MEN’S BAR, 1350 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (491-9672) 

THE BRICKS/ THE EDITORS — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

DISH /BRUCE MARSHALL & THE CLUE — JONATHAN 
SWIFT'S, 30 JFK St., Cambridge (661-9887) 

CHAIN LINK FENCE/THE MAGNETICS/CRITICAL FEW — 
JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston (536-2537) 








RE-FRIED BOOGIE BAND — OXFORD ALE HOUSE, 36 Church 
St., Cambridge (876-5353) 

SHANANAGANS— THE PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., 
Boston, (247-8309) 

STEVE SMITH’S VITAL INFORMATION — PARADISE, 967 
Comm. Ave., Boston (254-2054) 

AUDITION NIGHT — THE RAT, 528 Cmm. Ave., Boston 
(536-2750) 

RUTHIE RISTICH PLUS 3 — RYLES, 212 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge (876-9330) 

BOB CASE & THE ST. LOUIS TICKLE — THE TAM, 1648 
Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 

FICTION — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, Ball Sq., 
Somerville (623-9874) 


TUES., Oct. 18 


THE REFLECTORS/LOOSE TIES — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard 
Ave., Allston (254-9804) 

THE STEAMERS — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston 
(742-7390) 

JULIE & THE FLASHERS — INN SQUARE MEN'S BAR, 1350 
Camb. St., Cambridge (491-9672) 

YOUNG RATIONALS — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(491-7800) 

COOL RAYS/U.X.B./1.4.5. — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 
Queensberry St., Boston (536-2509) 

ARLEN ROTH & HIS BAND — JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 JFK St., 
Cambridge (661-9887) 

JOHN PAYNE & HIS SAX CHOIR OXFORD ALE HOUSE, 36 
Church St., Cambridge (876-5353) 

NILS LOFGREN — PARADISE, 967 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(254-2054) 

SHANANAGANS — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., Boston 
(227-2060) 

FAIT ACCOMPLI/ED PERKINS TRIO — RYLES, 212 Hampshire 
St., Cambridge (876-9330) 

ANDY SOLBERG — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(782-6245) 

UNATTACHED /SILENT SQUAD — THE RAT, 528 Comm. Ave., 
Boston (536-2750) 

IMPROVBOSTON — SATCH’S, 43 Stanhope St., Boston (266-2929) 
STANDING WAVES — STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., Boston 
(266-0860) 

KEITH DUNN & THE NEW HAWKS — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon 
St., Brookline (277-0982) 

DOUGLAS WINGATE GROUP — WESTERN FRONT, 343 
Western Ave., Cambridge (492-7772) 

MITCH FORMEN — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, 
Somerville (623-9874) 


WED., Oct. 19 


THE DONNI THAYER BAND/THE JACK DARLING BAND — 
BUNRATTY ’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9804) 

VIDEO FREE EUROPE/CHAIN LINK FENCE — CHET’S LAST 
CALL, Causeway St., Boston (523-9298) 

THE NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA — CITYSIDE, 262 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston (742-7390) 

LITTLE FRANKIE & THE PREMIERS — GREAT SCOTT 1222 
Comm. Ave., Boston (566-9014) 

SWAN — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, Boston (247-0500) 
THE TRADEMARKS — GROVER'S, 392 Cabot St., Beverly 
(922-9695) 

SANDRA BERNHARD — INN SQUARE MEN’S BAR, 1350 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (491-9672) 

ANONOMOUS PASSION /O-POSITIVE — JACK’S, 952 Mass 
Ave., Cambridge (491-7800) 

STORMIN’ NORMAN & SUZY BAND — JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 
30 JFK St., Cambridge (661-9887) 

THE FRAMES/ THE ZONE — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 
Queensberry St., Boston (536-2537) 

LITTLE WING — OXFORD ALE HOUSE, 36 Church St., Cambridge 
(876-5353) 

CHUCK & TAMI — RICHARD'’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(782-6245) 

TBA —PARADISE, 967 Comm. Ave., Boston (254-2052) 

THE FICTION BROTHERS — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq 
HARVEST HOME— THE PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., 
Boston, (247-8309) 

FRIDAY / THE CATCH — THE RAT, 528 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(536-2750) 

BLUE HORIZON JAZZ BAND /ED PERKINS TRIO — RYLES, 
212 Hampshire St., Cambridge (876-9330) 

ANANDA — SATCH’S, 43 Stanhope St., Boston (266-2929) 
RED/3 HANDS/THE BLAX — STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., 
Kenmore Sq 

JANET HOOD — SOMEWHERE ELSE, 295 Franklin St., Boston 
(423-7730) 

JOHN LINCOLN WRIGHT — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline (277-0982) 

STONE BLUE — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., Cambridge 
(492-7772) 

THE FRINGE — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 Broadway, Ball Sq., 
Somerville (623-9874) 

DAN WEINER — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 Cambridge St., Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (354-8599) 


THURS., Oct 20 


AXMINSTER MOLLY /ARTHUR SLICK & THE NICE GIRLS — 
BUNRATTY '’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





SOUNDBOARD 


THE TURBINES / THE DOGMATICS — CHET’S LAST CALL, 
Causeway St., Boston (523-9298) 


PANAMA & THE JUDGE — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall, Boston 


(742-7390) 
TBA — ED BURKE'S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston (566-9267) 


SALLY & THE SOPHISTICATZ — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm 


Ave., Boston (247-0500) 
CATALINAS — GROVER'’S, 392 Cabot St., Beverly (922-9695) 


SWAN — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, Boston (247-0500) 


SANDRA BERNHARD — INN SQUARE MEN'S BAR, 1350 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (491-9672) 

THE PETER GORDON BAND — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave.. 
Cambridge (491-7800) 


WILSON PICKETT/CITY EDITION — JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 


JFK St., Cambridge (661-9887) 

NATIVE TONGUE /O-POSITIVE / JUDY'S TINY HEAD — 
JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston (536-2537) 
PROVINCETOWN JUGBAND — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard 
Ave., Allston (254-9737) 

D.J. DANNY McCARTHY — MARK'’S PUB, 5 Spring St., 
Watertown Sq. (924-9728) 

LIVINGSTON TAYLOR — PARADISE 967 Comm. Ave., Boston 


LITTLE WING — OXFORD ALE HOUSE, 36 Church St., Cambridge 


(876-5353) 
TBA — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston (782-6245) 


WILLIE SORDILL & FRIENDS — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., Harvard 


Sq. (492-7679) 

HARVEST HOME — THE PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., 
Boston, (247-8309) 

THE DARK /SIGN LANGUAGE — THE RAT, 528 Comm. Ave 
Sost on (536-2750) 

MU! TI MEDIA EVENING/ JOHN WHEATLEY /GRAY 
SARGENT QUARTET — RYLES, 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge 
(876-9330) 

DOWNTIME — SATCH’S, 43 Stanhope St., Boston (266-2929) 
THE BRISTOLS — STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon S'., Kenmore Sq 
THE EYES — 'E TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 
SIGN LANGUAGi. — THE WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave 
Cambridge 

GONZ — WILLOW JAZZ ¢ 
(623-9874) 


+9 broadway, Somerville 


STEVE GOODMAN — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 Cambridge St., Inman 


Sq., Cambridge (354-8599) 


FRI., Oct. 12 


THE BANGS/THE RE-FRIED BOOGIE BAND — BUNRATTY’'S 


186 Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9804) 
HIGH TIMES — ED BURKE'S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston 
(566-9267) 


Lights 


9 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


THE FLIES /ZERO-ZERO/THE BLACKJACKS — CHET'’S LAST 
CALL, Causeway St., Boston (523-9298) 

THE JULIE DOUGHERTY BAND — CHRISTOPHER'S, 1920 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge (876-9180) 

DONALD BROWN QUARTET featuring ALAN DAWSON — 
THE CLUB, 823 Main St., Cambridge (491-7313) 

SUGAR RAY & THE BLUETONES — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 
Comm. Ave., Boston (566-9014) 

SWAN — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, Boston (247-0500) 
THE LINES — GROVER’S, 392 Cabot St., Beverly (922-9695) 
SANDRA BERNHARD — INN SQUARE MEN'S BAR, 1350 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (491-9672) 

PETER DAYTON BAND/HOUSE OF CARDS — JACK’S, 952 
Mass. Ave. , Cambridge (491-7800) 

TIGER’S BAKU — JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 JFK St., Cambridge 
(661-9887) 

THE LYRES/CLASSIC RUINS/TBA — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 
88 Queensberry St., Boston (536-2537) 

NORTHERN LIGHTS — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard St., Alliston 
(254-9737) 

DANCIN’ AT THE "DISE — PARADISE, 967 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(254-2052) 

LITTLE WING — OXFORD ALE HOUSE, 36 Church St., Cambridge 
(876-5353) 

MARY McCASLIN/ JIM RINGER — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St.. 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge 

HARVEST HOME — THE PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., 
Boston, (247-8309) 

BERLIN AIRLIFT / ARTHUR SLICK & THE NICE GIRLS — THE 
RAT, 528 Comm. Ave_., Boston (536-2750) 

TED CASHER QUINTET /HERMAN JOHNSON QUARTET — 
RYLES, 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge (876-9330) 

CHICKEN CHOKERS — RICHARD'S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(782-6245) 

DOWNTIME — SATCH’S, 43 Stanhope St., Boston (266-2929) 
SEX EXiCS/RODS & CONES — STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., 
Kenmore Sq 

SANDY MAC & THE HEART ATTACKS — THE TAM. 1648 
Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 

CARLTON BRYAN & CROSSROADS — WESTERN FRONT, 343 
Western Ave., Cambridge (492-7772) 

PHIL WILSON /MAKOTO OZONE — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 
Broadway, Somerville 

JAMIE BAUM & MIKE GOODRICK — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (354-8599) 


SAT., Oct. 22 


THE MODERN ELECTRICS/THE FANS — BUNRATTY’S, 186 
Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9804) 

CITY EDITION — ED BURKE’S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston 
(566-9267) 


NORTHSHORE ACCAPELLA — CLARKE'’S, 21 Merchants Row, 
Boston (227-7800) 

DONALD BROWN QUARTET featuring ALAN DAWSON — 
THE CLUB, 823 Main St., Cambridge (491-7313) 

VOLCANO SUNS /SORRY /BUSTED STATUES — CHET'S 
LAST CALL, Causeway St., Boston (523-9298) 

LEE BAIRD & JOHN CURTIS — CHRISTOPHER'S. 1920 Mass 
Ave., Cambridge (876-9180) 

SECRET ADMIRERS — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave 
Boston (566-9014) 

SWAN — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, Boston (246-0500) 
THE REFLECTORS — GROVER’S, 392 Cabot St., Beverly 
SANDRA BERNHARD — INN SQUARE MEN'S BAR, 1350 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (491-9672) 

NEW MAN/ARTHUR SLICK & THE NICE GIRLS — JACK’S, 
952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge (491-7800) 

ROOMFUL OF BLUES — JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 JFK St 
Cambridge (661-9887) 

TIL TUESDAY /TBA — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH. 88 Queensberry 
St., Boston (536-2537) 

THE NEON VALLEY BOYS — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave 
Allston (254-2052) 

DANCIN’ AT THE "DISE — PARADISE, 967 Comm. Ave, Boston 
(254-2052) 

MARY McCASLIN / JIM RINGER — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., 
Harvard Sq 

LITTLE WING — OXFORD ALE HOUSE, 36 Church St., Cambridge 
(876-5353) 

JEAN McINTOSH/HARVEST HOME — THE PURPLE 
SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., Boston, (247-8309) 

CHICKEN CHOKERS — RICHARD'S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(782-6245) 

THE LIFTERS/ THE SCHEMERS — THE RAT, 528 Cmm. Ave 
Boston (536-2750) 

TED CASHER QUINTET /HERMAN JOHNSON QUARTET — 
RYLES, 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge (876-9330) 

DOWNTIME — SATCH’'S, 43 Stanhope St , Boston (266-2929) 
JOHNNY COPELAND /BARRENCE WHITTFIELD & THE 
SAVAGES — STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., Kenmore Sq 

THE BANGS — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277.0982 
CARLTON BRYAN & CROSSROADS — THE WESTERN FRONT 
343 Western Ave., Cambridge (492.7772) 

JAMIE BAUM & MIKE GOODRICK — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge (354-8599) 

PHIL WILSON /MAKOTO OZONE — WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, 699 
Broadway, Ball Sq_, Somerville (623-9874) 
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_ 
HARVARD 
SQUARE 


\“ 30 John F. Kennedy St 
yx Cambridge, Ma 
661-9887 
Serving the best sandwiches in 
Cambridge 
Mor -Sat. 11:00 a.m. ‘tii 3 p.m 


Sat., Oct. 15 


POUSETTE-DART 


with Special Guests 
PINK CADILLAC 


and THE MELLOW FELLOWS 
Shows at 9 & 11 (Advance Sale) 
Mon., Oct. 17 
DISH 


also 
BRUCE MARSHALL & THE CLUE 
Tues., Oct. 18 
from the 1983 Simon & Gartunkel Tour 
Lead Guita, .st: 


ARLEN ROTH & HIS BAND 
featuring JERRY JEMMOTTE 
Shows at 9 & 11 


Wed., Oct. 19 


STORMIN’ 
NORMAN 


Thurs., Oct. 20 


The Return of 
WILSON 
PICKETT 


with guests 
CITY EDITION i 
i : 5 hia 
Shows at 7:30 & 10:30 (Advance Sale) 
Giant Happy Hour Every Friday 
3-7 P.M.— All Drinks 2 For 1! 


Fri., Oct. 21 
TIGER’S BAKU 
Sat., Oct. 22 = 


* 


Reggae Dance Concert 
featuring 


ONE PEOPLE 


Mon., Oct. 24 
THE MIROSLAV VITOUS TRIO 
featuring BOB MOSES and 
TOM McKINLEY 
with special guest MICK GOODRICK 
Shows at 9 & 11 (Advance Sale) 


pala val featurir 


ERIC ANDERSEN 
DAVE VAN RONK 
JOSH WHITE, JR. 
at 730 & 10 30 (Advance 


Wed., Oct. 26 
HALLOWEEN SPOOF!! 


Look Like Sound Like Be Like 
The Professor 


Irwin Corey 
Win a weekend for 2 in the Berkshires, 
Dinner & Lodging for 2, 
4& $100 Money 
Hosted by the original: 


PROFESSOR 
IRWIN COREY 


Cail For into 
Thurs., Oct. 27 


THE MORELLS 
with Guests from N.Y.C. 
THE DEL LORDS 


Fri., Oct. 28 & Sat., Oct. 29 


ee Xf A & 
e “" EE & 


(in the style of the Grateful Dead) 


Sun., Oct. 30 
Halloween Skank with 


I-TONES 


TICKETS NOW AVAILABLE FOR: 
Nov. 1 . STEVE LACEY SEXTET 
Nov. 2 ... ALBERT COLLINS & 
THE ICE BREAKERS 
Nov THE SEARCHERS 
Nov. 8 ; ‘ TAJ MAHAL 
Nov WORLD SAXOPHONE QUARTET 
Nov 
Nov , 
Nov Wakes ; DAN HICKS 
Nov .McCOY TYNER SEXTET 


ZON’T MISS TANIA MARIA WITH 
SPECIAL GUEST MARK MURPHY, 
NOV. 12TH AT THE BERKLEE 


Advance tickets for these and other 
Jonathan Swift's events available at 
the box office Ticketron 
ConcertCharge (497-1118), Elsie’s 
Out of Town, Strawberries 


SCOTCHN SOUNDS 


presents 


1ST ANNUAL SOUNDOFF 
FEATURING THE AREA'S BEST NEW BANDS 


Preliminaries 


Tues., Oct. 25: Cerebus, The 
Mike Viola Alliance, Swami 
Wed., Oct. 26: Society's Eyes, 
the Spores, Mr. Wizard 
Thurs., Oct. 27: Back Street 
Rockers, Drive, The Zone 


Tues., Nov. 1: A.K.A., Motor Trip, 
Tour de Force 

Wed., Nov. 2: Georgee, The 
Crabz, Drezniak 

Thurs., Nov. 3 The Ampeaters, 
Liquid Trance, Athens 


SEMI-FINALS — Nov. 8 & 9, FINALS — Nov. 10 
CASH PRIZES: $1000, $500, $250 


SCOTCHN SOUNDS 


Westgate Mail, Brockton, Adj. to Westgate Lanes 584-1694 


he ARK 


835 Beacon Street 247-9548 


ILNE 
Wednesday (8-2) and 
Friday (5-8) 


WEDNESDAY 
Ladies’ Night 
Simmons, Wheelock, 
and Emmanuel 
No cover with |.D. 


THURSDAY 


Boston University Night 
No cover with B.U. 1.D. 


HOME OF THE 


KING SIZE DRINKS 


16 oz. cocktails 
8 p.m.-2 a.m. nightly 


Starting at 4 p.m. on Friday 


FRIDAY 
Northeastern Night 


No cover with N.E. 1.D. 


SATURDAY 


Boston College Night 
No cover with B.C. |.D. 


FUNCTION ROOM AVAILABLE 


FOOD SERVED DAILY 
PIZZA, TOO! 


MARK - @ - HILDONEN 
presents 


HALLOWEEN 
DANCE PARTY ’83 


“FOOL FOR THE CITY” 


“SLOW RIDE” 


STOMPERS 
NEW MODELS 


Best Costume Contest! Win a $2000 
all expense paid 6 day Windjammer 


Cruise For 2 in the 


ahamas. 2nd 


prize — $1000 stereo 
from Sound Advice 


Friday, Oct. 28 


Bayside Exposition Center, Boston 
Off Southeast Expressway 


All ages. Doors open 7 p.m. 
Alcohol served with proper ID. 


No recording or photographic 
equipment allowed. 


Tickets available at: 


Strawberries « 


Out of Towns 


Ticketron- 


ielmaslela Mlaliclaurlelela 
call 617-682-7085 
Produced in association with Rock Fever 


now appearing in 
PRUDENTIAL CENTER 


Huntington Ave. Side (Arcade Level) 
(247-0500) 


Wed.-Sat., 
Oct. 19-22 


SWAN 
The- 
Round 

OUND 


Visit P.J. Brennan’s Pub, Too! 


THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE., 
CAMBRIDGE 492-7772 


Sat., Oct. 15 
JAH SPIRIT 7° 


Oct. 16, 18, 25 & 30 


DOUGLAS WINGATE 
GROUP 
Wed., Oct. 19 
STONE BLUE 
Thurs., Oct. 20 


SIGN LANGUAGE 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 21& 22 


CARLTON BRYAN 
a CROSSROADS 


Sun., Oct. 23 
JEFF ROBINSON 
QUINTE 
Wed., oct. 26 
CONSTANT CHANGE 


Thurs., Oct. 27 


ANANDA 
Fri. & Sat., Oct. 28 & 29 
ONE PEOPLE 7 


Tues., Nov. 1& 15 


LENORA HELMS 
Jazz 
Fri. & Sat., Nov. 4&5 


THE MIGH 
*~ MIGHTY 


INVADERS 
From Wash. D.C. 


Continued from page 19 

tion, Boston. Oct. 15: Meliah Kraze, Cold Steel. 
CHRISTOPHER’S RESTAURANT AND PUB 
(876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., Camb. Weekend 
cover. Oct. 15: North Country. Oct. 21: Julie 
Dougherty Band. Oct. 22: Lee Baird and John 
Curtis. 

CITYSIDE RESTAURANT AND BAR (742-7390), 
262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. 

THE CLUB (491-7313), 823 Main St., Camb. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-5300) features 
boogie-woogie pianist Sammy Price in Copley’s 
Lounge and jazz pianist Dave McKenna in the 
Plaza Bar, Mon.-Sat., 9 p.m.-1 a.m. No cover, 
proper dress. Pianist Neil Olmstead performs 
Mon.-Sat., 5-8:30 p.m 

CLUB DALLAS (595-9455), 604 Lynnway, Lynn. 
Live oldies and rockabilly bands Wed.-Sun., DJ 
Wed 

CLUB SODA (783-8090), 1239 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Dancing nightly 

CLUB Ill (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Som- 
erville. Entertainment Thurs.-Sat. 

COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Pianist Sir Charles Thomp- 
son plays Tues.-Sun., 7-10 p.m. In the Bar at 
Zachary's, the Maggi Scott Trio performs 9 
p.m.-1a.m., Tues.-Sat 

COMEDY CONNECTION (338-8827 or 
648-8700), Backstage at the Charles Playhouse, 
76 Warrenton St., Boston. Tues.-Sun., 9 p.m 
with open mike nights Tues. and Wed 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-5300), Copley Sq., 
Boston. Pianist Suzanne Davis and bassist 
Marshal Wood appear Mon.-Fri., 9 p.m.-1 a.m. in 
Copley’s Bar. in the Plaza Bar, Mon-Sat.: Neil 
Olmstead plays 4:30-9 p.m 

COPPERFIELDS (247-8605), 98 Brookline Ave., 
outside Kenmore Sq., Boston. Casual dress, 
cover varies. Entertainment nightly from 10 p.m 
DAVID’S COMEDY CASTLE (964-7204), hosted 
by David Brezniak, Saturdays at 9 p.m. at the 
Steak Place, Rte. 9, Chestnut Hill, opposite 
Chestnut Hill Cinema. 

ED BURKE’S (566-9267), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Oct. 15: Big 16. Oct. 20: Young 
Rationals. Oct. 21: High Times. Oct. 22: City 
Edition. 

THE FIVE SEASONS (524-9016), 669 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain. Folk. 

FROLICS (465-8400), Salisbury Beach. 
GLASSHAT LOUNGE (569-1100), above Mam- 
ma Catina, 160 London St., East Boston. Jazz- 
swing music Wed.-Mon. 

GREAT SCOTT (566-9014), 1222 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. Every Mon.: Bruce & Marshall Rock 'n’ 
Roll Duo. Oct. 15: the 11th Hour Band 

GREEN ST. STATION (524-7939), 131 Green St., 
Jamaica Plain. DJ Wed.-Sat 

THE GROG (465-8008), 13 Middle St., New- 
buryport. Tuesdays: hoot with Doug Johnson. 
THE GROUND ROUND (247-0500), Prudential 
Center, Boston. No cover. Oct. 15: Blaze. 
GROVER’S (922-9695), 392 Cabot St., Rte. 1A, 
Beverly. Oct. 15: Smuggler. Oct. 19: the 
Trademarks. Oct. 20: the Catalinas. Oct. 21: the 
Lines. Oct. 22: the Reflectors. 

HOWARD JOHNSON’S MOTOR LODGE 
(267-3100), 575 Comm. Ave., Boston. In the 
Starlight Roof Lounge, talent showcase 
Tuesdays, dancing with jitterbug king Bob 
Thomas Wednesdays; Vicki von Eps Trio plays 
jazz and pops Thurs.-Sat. Cocktail hour: pianist 
Jim Brough Mondays, pianist Bonnie MacLeod 
Tues. and Wed., guitarist Vance Gilbert Thurs. 
and Fri. 

INN-SQUARE MEN’S BAR, ladies invited 
(491-9672), 1350 Cambridge St., Camb. Oct. 15 
Primary Colors Oct. 16: Paul Rishell Band. Oct 
17: Stone Blue, LA Express. Oct. 18: Julie & the 
Flashers. Oct. 19-22: comedian Sandra 
Bernhard. Oct. 23: Paul Rishell Band 

JACKS (491-7800), 952 Mass. Ave., Camb. Oct 
15: the Dark, Zero Zero. Oct. 16: Oracle, jazz & 
new wave. 

JASON’S (262-9000), 131 Clarendon St., Boston 
JOHN HENRY’S HAMMER COFFEEHOUSE, at 
First Unitarian Church, 90 Main St., Worcester 
Oct. 15 at 8 p.m.: English folksingers Jez Lowe & 
Jake Walton; $4.50 

JONATHAN SWIFT'S (661-9887), 30 Boylston 
St., Harvard Sq., Camb. Oct. 15: Pousette-Dart, 
Pink Cadillac. Oct. 16: Big Twist, the Mellow 
Fellows. Oct. 17: Dish. Oct. 18: Arlen Roth & His 
Band, with Jerry Jemmotte. Oct. 19: Stormin’ 
Norman & Suzy Band. Oct. 20: Wilson Pickett 
Oct. 21: Tiger's Baku. Oct. 22: Roomful of Blues 
JONATHAN'S (744-4328), 143 Washington St., 
Rte. 114, Salem. Every Tuesday: all-ages show 
with the Upstarts. New-wave bands every Thurs- 
day 

JUMBO’S (623-8177), 1133 Broadway, Somer- 
ville. Cover $3. Oct. 15: the Dream, the Acci- 
dents, Ampeaters. Oct. 18: the Pressure Boys. 
JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH (536-2509), 88 Queens- 
berry St., Boston. Proper dress required. Oct. 15: 
Berlin Airlift, Which Doctor? Oct. 16: Julie & the 
Flashers. Oct. 17: Chain Link Fence, the 
Magnetics, Critical Few. Oct. 18: Cool Rays, 
D.X.B., 1.4.5. Oct. 19: the Frames, the Zone. Oct. 
20: Native Tongue, O-Positive, Judy's Tiny Head. 
Oct. 21: the Lyres, Classic Ruins. Oct. 22: Till 
Tuesday. 

KING’S ROW Ii (254-0710) at Sammy White's, 
1600 Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton. Proper dress. 
Oct. 15 and 20-22: Hot Ice. 

KINVARA PUB (254-9737), 34 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. Fri. and Sat., $1 cover. Oct. 15: Joe Val & 
the New England Bluegrass Boys. 

LANDMARK CAFE (227-9660), 300 North Mar- 
ket Building, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. 
Live entertainment nightly. Sunday-Tuesday: 
Essex. Wednesday-Saturday: Waterfall. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 
Boston. Dancing; no cover or minimum. Al Vega 
Trio, Mon.-Sat. Talent showcase Fridays. 
MARK’S PUB (924-9728), 5 Spring St., Water- 
town. Folk, bluegrass, traditional, and original 
acoustic music; cover $2-$3. Oct. 15: Silas 
Stingley, Fat Jack & the Taco Shells. 
MAVERICKS (423-4333), 112 Broad St., Boston 
McMAHON’S LOUNGE (782-5060), 386 Market 
St., Brighton. Thursdays and Fridays at 7:30 
p.m.: The Buzzard Guich Revue, C&W comedy 
revue; $15 includes dinner and unlimited beer or 
wine. Saturdays: Jim Plunkett. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), at 
Unitarian Universalist Church, 28 Mugford St., 
Marblehead. Fridays 8 p.m.-midnight. Oct. 21: 
Orrin Star & Gary Mehalick ($4). 

MEDIEVAL MANOR (423-4900), 246 East 
Berkeley St., Boston. Dinner and entertainment, 
by reservation. 

THE METRO (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., 


Boston. Live and recorded music, video, more. 
Oct. 20: REM. 

THE MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7 187), 164 Milk St., 
Boston. Irish music Thurs.-Sat. No cover. 
MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 134 Hamp- 
shire St., Camb. Live music Fridays; $2 cover. 
NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE at Unitarian 
Church, 3 Church St., Harvard Sq., Camb. Fri. 
and Sat. evenings, 7:30-midnight. Free entertain- 
ment and refreshments. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. Fridays at 8:30 p.m.: Steve 
Sweeney. Saturdays at 8:30 and 10:45 p.m.: Don 
Gavin. Wed. and Thurs. at 9:30 p.m., Fri. at 
midnight: “Flashdance Live,”’ a “highly stylized’’ 
dance-music-theater show. Cost $8-$10 

NINE LANSDOWNE (536-0206), 9 Lansdowne 
St., Boston 

NOSTALGIA (479-8989), Wollaston Beach Bivd., 
Quincy. Proper dress. Oct. 15: AKA 

ONE CITY HALL PLAZA (742-9595), City Hall 
Plaza, Govt. Center, Boston. Dance music Wed.- 
Sat. 9 p.m.-2 a.m. No cover or minimum. Proper 
casual dress 

OXFORD ALE HOUSE (876-5353), 36 Church St., 
Harvard Sq. (behind the Coop), Camb. Mondays 
John Payne & His Sax Choir. Oct. 15: Mariah 
PAPILLON (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St. 

THE PARADISE (254-2052), 969 Comm. Ave 
Allston. Oct. 17: Steve Smith's Vital Information 
Oct. 18: Nils Lofgren, the Lines. Oct. 20: 
Livingston Taylor, the Pencils, Jack Gallagher 
Oct. 23: Oingo Boingo 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq 
Folk music. Oct. 15 and 16: David Mallett, Bill 
Walsh. Oct. 19: the Fiction Brothers. Oct. 20: 
Willie Sordill & Group. Oct. 21-23: Mary McCaslin 
& Jim Ringer 

PEASANT STOCK (354-9528), 415 Washington 
St., Somerville. Classical music in the back room 
Mon.-Thurs., by reservation only. Oct. 17: violist 
Katherine Murdock and pianist David Deveau 
play Beethoven and Bach. Oct. 18: violinist 
Daniel Banner, violist Leonard Matczynski, and 
cellist Shannon Snapp play Schubert and 
Beethoven. Oct. 19: violinist Janet Pakcer and 
pianist Martin Amlin play Brahms, Sessions, and 
Sarasate. Oct. 20: Lydian String Quartet plays 
Beethoven and Schubert. 

PENTIMENTO RESTAURANT (661-3878), 344 
Huron Ave., Camb. Oct. 23: Kim Wallach. No 
cover, minimum $3. 

THE PIER (426-6890), 145 Northern Ave., Bos- 
ton. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. Every Wed.: Boston comedy 
sampler. Every Thurs.: open mike. Every Fri. and 
Sat.: the Comedy All-Stars. 

PLAYERS’ PUB (734-4949), 5 Harvard St., 
Brookline. No cover or minimum. Wed.-Sat. 
Biddy, guitar and vocals. 

POOH’S PUB (262-6911), 464 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. 

POWDERHORN LOUNGE (482-3896), 178 Milk 
St., Boston. 

PURCELL’S (523-2725), 25 School St., Boston. 
No cover, casual dress. 

Monday-Fri., 5-9 p.m. and Sat. 6-10 p.m.; pianist 
Ray Stiles, '40s swing. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK (227-2060), 1 Union St., 
Boston. Happy hour, dinner, and entertainment. 
Oct. 15 and 16: the McTaggerts. 

THE RAFT (452-7393), 5 E. Merrimac St., Lowell. 
Oct. 15: Dish 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Kenmore 
Sq., Boston. Oct. 15: True West, Red Buckets 
Oct. 16: Del Fuegos, Barrance Whitfield & the 
Savages 

RENDEZVOUS WITH THE BLUES (893-7171), 
596 Moody St., Waltham. Oct. 15: Sugar Ray & 
the Bluetones 

RICHARD’S PUB (782-6245), 3 Harvard Ave. 
Allston. Oct. 15: Western Union 

RICHARD’S PUB (324-9768), Rte. 60 Maiden Sq. 
Oct. 15: the Legends, Elvis impersonations. 
RILEY’S (723-8371), 15 New Chardon St., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat.: Nightlife, jazz and comedy. In 
the downstairs club, Thurs.-Sat.: comedy 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Inman 
Square, Camb. Live jazz nightly. Downstairs: 
Sundays: Bruce Barth Trio; also jazz brunch with 
Ed Perkins & Marshall Wood. Mondays: Ruthie 
Ristich Plus 3. Tuesdays and Wednesdays: Ed 
Perkins Trio. Thursdays: John Wheatley-Gray 
Sargent Quartet. Fridays and Saturdays: Herman 
Johnson Quartet. Jazz brunch Sundays with Ed 
Perkins & Marshall Wood. Upstairs: Oct. 8: Cabo 
Frio. Oct. 19: Stan McDonald & Blue Horizon. 
SANDY BERMAN’S JAZZ REVIVAL (922-7515), 
54 Cabot St., Beverly. Every Mon.: open jam 
session. Oct. 15: Big Mama Thornton. Oct. 22: 
Bob Conners/Jimmy Mazzy 

SATCH’S (266-2929), 43 Stanhope St., (off 
Clarendon near Hancock Bidg.), Boston. Mon- 
days and Tuesdays: Fastdance. Tuesdays at 8:30 
p.m.: Improv-Boston, improvisational comedy 
with audience participation; $3. Oct. 15: Margo 
Thunder & Entrigue. Oct. 20-22: Downtime. 
SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 N. Wash- 
ington St., Boston. Dancing, no dress code. Sat. 
and Tues.: DJ Beacon Nelson. Wed. and Sun.: 
JD, Billy & Ken. Thurs. and Fri: Jim Sands 
(oldies). 

SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS (584-1693), Westgate 
Mall, Brockton. Entertainment Tues.-Sun. at 8 
p.m. (closed Mon.). Dancing. Fridays: JD, Billy 
and Ken. Oct. 15: Till Tuesday, Gary Shane & the 
Detour. Oct. 21: J.D., Billy & Ken. Oct. 22: Joe 
Perry Project, Mike Viola Alliance 
SHERATON-BOSTON (236-2000), Prudential 
Center, Boston. Doubles features singer-pianist 
Cyndia Shook and pianist Mary Morgan nightly. 
in the Turning Point, Terry Hooley is at the piano 
bar daily, 3:30-8:30 p.m. 

SOMEWHERE (295 Franklin St., Boston. Jazz 
Mon. nights with pianist Michele Feidheim. 
SOUTH SHORE FOLK MUSIC CLUB, at Beal 
House, Rte. 106, Kingston 

SPIT (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Dance to P/NW, rock, and reggae. Open Wed.- 
Sat. 10 p.m.-1:37 a.m. DJs: Wed., Albert O 
Thurs., Tom Lane. Fri. Oedipus. Sat., Tony V 
Wed., video concerts. 

SPRINGFIELD’S (354-8030), 1369 Cambridge 
St., Inman Sq., Camb. Oct. 15: Greg Abati & the 
Channel One. 

STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston 
Comedy Thurs.-Sat., open mike Sun. Cover $3- 
$5. 

STORYVILLE (266-0860), 645 Beacon St., Ken- 
more Sq., Boston. Casual dress, blues, rock. Oct 
15: Boys Life, Judy's Tiny Head. 

STOUFFER’S BEDFORD GLEN HOTEL 
(275-5500), 44 Middlesex Turnpike, exit 42N off 





Rte. 128, Bedford. Jazz Wed., 4-7 p.m., no cover. 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Food, drink, and live music. Oct. 15 
Eddie Shaw. Oct. 16: City Edition 
THOMPSON'S CHOWDER HOUSE (227-9660), 
300 North Market Bidg., Faneuil Hall Market- 
place. Fridays and Saturdays: Mike Thayer 
THUNDERBIRD (649-6751), Middlesex Rd., 
Tyngsboro. 

TOBY’S (925-9713), 159 Nantasket Ave., Hull 
Reggae every Sunday, C&W. with the Carver 
Ridge Band Wednesdays, Dixieland with Jack 
Saunders Mondays 

TOM FOOLERY (236-4104), 102 Mass. Ave., 
Boston 

TRADER ALAN’S FIFTH WHEEL (388-1696), 
Rte. 495 and Rte. 150, Amesbury. Oct. 15: the 
Slyter Brothers. Oct. 16: Smokey & the Bandits. 
Oct. 17-19: Southern Spur. Oct. 20-22: Redneck 
- Revival Band. Oct. 23: Bushwhack Country Band. 
TURTLE CAFE (354-8599), 1271 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Camb. Jazz. Oct. 15: Louise Cash & 
Joe Parillo. Oct. 16: Janet Hood. Oct. 19: Dan 
Weiner. Oct. 20: Steve Goodman. Oct. 21 and 22: 
Jamie Baum & Mick Goodrick. Oct. 23: Janet 
Hood. 

UNCLE SAM'S (925-2585), 296 Nantasket Ave., 
Nantasket. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Camb. Jazz, reggae, funk, new wave, and 
Latin; two dance floors. Oct. 15: Jah Spirit, 
reggae. Oct. 16 and 18: Douglas Wingate Group. 
Oct. 19: Stone Blue. Oct. 20: Sign Language. Oct. 
21 and 22: Carlton Bryan & Crossroads, reggae. 
Oct. 23: Jeff Robinson Quintet. 

WESTIN HOTEL in Copley Place (262-9600), 10 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.,-Sat. 8 p.m.-1 
a.m.: pianist Art Matthews and his trio 

WILLOW (623-9874), 699 Broadway, Somerville. 
Jazz. Cover varies. Oct. 14 and 15: Jimmy 
Mosher Quintet. Oct. 16: Keith Hedger Band. 
Oct. 17: Fiction. Oct. 18: Mitch Forman, solo 
piano. 

THE WINERY (523-3994), Lewis Wharf, off 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Proper casual attire, no 
cover or minimum. Entertainment nightly from 9 
p.m. 


ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 


SATURDAY/15 
CONTRAS & SQUARES, 8 p.m. at Scout House, 
74 Walden St., Camb. Live music, caller Tony 
Parkes. Admission $4; call 275-1879. 
FOLK DANCE, 8 p.m. at Unitarian Universalist 
Church, Reading. Admission $2.50; call 
944-8767. 


TUESDAY/18 
CONTRAS & SQUARES, Ascension Memorial 
Church, 29 County Rd., ipswich, at 8 p.m. Live 
music, caller Tod Whittemore. Admission $3; call 
356-2560. 


FRIDAY/21 

CONTRAS & SQUARES, 8 p.m. at Town Hail, 
Bedford Rd., Lincoln. Live music, caller Susan 
Elberger. Admission $2; call 963-3190. 
CONTRA/SQUARE DANCE, 8-11 p.m. at the 
Council on Aging Bidg., 5 Broad St., Salem. 
Music by the Salem Country Orchestra, caller 
Sarah Gregory Smith. Beginners welcome, no 
partner needed. Admission $2.50, seniors $1; 
call 745-7818 


SATURDAY/22 
FOLK DANCE PARTY, 8 p.m. at First Unitarian 
Church, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Refresh- 
ments. Sponsored by Folk Arts Center of New 
England. Admission $4; call 491-6084. 


PERFORMANCE 


SATURDAY/15 
WESTERGAARD & BRESCIANNI perform 
dances inspired by Isadora Duncan tonight at 8 
p.m. and tomorrow at 3 p.m. at Joy of Movement, 
536 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Camb. Admission 
$5; call 492-7478. 

NORTH ATLANTIC BALLET COMPANY per- 
forms Hansel and Gretel as a ballet to Engelbert 
Humperdinck’s music, at 2 and 7 p.m. at the 
Strand Theater, 543 Columbia Rd., Uphams 
Corner, Dorchester. Tickets $5, students and 
seniors $2.50; call 282-8000 or 281-0222. 
JEANETTE NEILL DANCERS, with Randy Sneed 
of Total Eclipse, perform at 8 p.m. at New 
England Life Halil, 225 Clarendon St., Boston. 
Tickets $8 and $10, under 12 and seniors, $4; call 
262-4307. 

TONE ZONE, a 30-min. computerized dance 
performance by dancer Tom Krusinski and 
sound artist Christopher Janney, will be given 
today at 2 and 4 p.m. and tomorrow at 1 and 3 
p.m. at the Museum of Science, Science Park, 
Boston. Admission $5; call 723-2500. 

COPLEY SQ. BALLET performs tonight and 
tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the Dinosaur Space, 10 
West St., Boston. Admission $6; call 437-9401. 


WEDNESDAY/19 
LES BALLETS TROCKADEROS de Monte Carlo 
perform tonight at 7:30 p.m. and tomorrow and 
Fri. at 8 p.m. at the Opera House, 539 
Washington St., Boston. Tickets $10-$25; call 
426-2786. 


FRIDAY/21 
DANCE CONSTRUCTION CO. performs 
iconoclastic dances trom Washington DC tonight 
and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at Joy of Movement, 536 
Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Camb. Admission $5; 
call 492-7478. 


SATURDAY/22 
CHRISTOPHER JANNEY presents “Inside 
Rhythms,” a performance combining space, 
movement, and sound, tonight at 8 p.m. and 


tomorrow at 3 p.m. at the institute of Contem- 
porary Art, in the ICA Theater, 955 Boylston St. 
Boston, with dancers Sara Rudner, Tom Kru- 
sincki, Lyn Model, and Rene Caso and per- 
cussionist David Moss. Admission $6; cail 
266-5151 

RAMON DE LOS REYES Spanish Dance Theater 
performs at 8 p.m. at John Hancock Hall, 180 
Berkeley St., Boston. Tickets $10; call 437-0231 


VENTS 


SATURDAY/15 
OPEN STUDIOS, noon-5 p.m. today and tomor- 
row at 6 and 20 Vernon St., Somerville, with over 
60 artists and artisans participating. Free 
AMERICAN CRAFTS EXPO, today 10 am.-9 
p.m. and tomorrow 10 a.m.-8 p.m. at Bayside 
Exposition Center, off Morrissey Bivd., Columbia 
Pt., Dorchester. Admission $3; call 
203-693-6311 
ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON, 700 Beacon St., 
Boston, sponsors an open house, 1-5 p.m., with 
talks on ‘Do Boston Artists Still Need New York 
Galleries” and other topics. Free; call 262-1223. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY STAGE TROUPE pre- 
sents Noel Coward's ‘Hands Across the Sea’ 
and lonesco’s ‘‘The Bald Soprano,” at 2 p.m. and 
8 p.m. at George Sherman Union, 775 Comm 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3737. 
SOUTH END HISTORICAL SOCIETY presents 
its 17th annual house tour, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Tickets 
$8, at the kiosk at Boston Center for the Arts, 539 
Tremont St., Boston. 
MODEL RAILROAD SHOW, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. at 
Vartanantz Armenian Church, 180 Old Westford 
Rd., Chelmsford. Donation $1.75, under 12, 75¢ 
Call 682-1176 
WORLD FOOD DAY will be celebrated noon-5 
p.m. at Tufts University, Medford Admission free; 
food sales to benefit a local hunger group. 
SUBURBAN JEWISH SINGLES, 30-40 years old, 
meet at 8 p.m. at Temple Emanuel, 385 Ward St., 
Newton. Admission $10 includes wine and 
coffeehouse entertainment; call 527-7810 or 
527-6906 
CITYWIDE PENTE TOURNAMENT, noon-4 p.m. 
on Boston Common. Call 725-4006 for details. 


SUNDAY/16 
NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S GYM presents a 
powerlifting meet beginning at 10 a.m. at 1261 
Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Camb. Admission $3; 
call 497-9776 
JEWISH ARTS FESTIVAL, 11:30 a.m.-6 p.m. at 
Eaton Hail, Tufts University, Medford, with music, 
theater, humor, crafts, and storytelling. Ad- 
mission $4, children, seniors, and students $2. 
Evening concert at 7:30 p.m. at Cohen 
Auditorium, Tufts, Medford; admission $5, chil- 
dren, seniors, and students $2.50. Call 542-0265 
ART AUCTION sponsored by Art Institute of 
Boston, with appearances by David Brudnoy and 
Joyce Kulhawik, 8-11 p.m. at Hotel Meridien, 250 
Franklin St., Boston. Admission $3 to benefit the 
Alumni Scholarship Fund; call 262-1223. 
POLISH CELEBRATION, noon-5 p.m. at De- 
Cordova Museum, Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. 
Admission $4, children and seniors $2; call 
259-8355. 
“VICTORIAN JAMAICA PLAIN,” walking tour 
sponsored by Victorian Society in America, 
leaving at 1 p.m. from the Loring-Greenough 
House, South and Centre Sts., Jamaica Plain 
Admission $3; call 354-0539 or 576-1488 
PSYCHIC FAIR, with 15 psychics, noon-5 p.m. at 
the Masonic Temple, 1170 Hancock St., Quincy. 
Donation $2 
ANNUAL CLEANUP OF THE BELLE ISLE SALT 
MARSH, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Volunteers should meet 
at 55 Fairview St. at 9:30 a.m. Bring work gloves 
and waterproof boots. 
WALK-A-THON to benefit Harbor Hospice, 
Starting at 10 a.m. in Chelsea and Revere. Call 
884-5281 for details 
DOCTORS’ RUN AGAINST SMOKING starts at 
noon at the Nonantum MDC rink in Watertown 
Square and follows the Charles River bicycle 
path. Entry fee $3 to benefit the Lung Assn. of 
MA. Call 742-3800 for details 


TUESDAY/18 
IMPROV/BOSTON comedy troupe holds a fund- 
raiser with dancing, drinking, and an auction, at 
8:30 p.m. at Satch’s, 43 Stanhope St., Boston 
Admission $10 includes a drink; call 576-2306 
WINE TASTING sponsored by the Boston Ski & 
Sports Club, at 8 p.m. at the Elks Club, 
Stoneham. Admission $10 by reservation only; 
call 734-6726. 


WEDNESDAY/19 
NEW ENGLAND DISC JOCKEY ASSN. presents 
the New England Dance Music Achievement 
Awards, 9 p.m.-2 a.m. at Metro. Performances by 
Pamela Stanely, Newcleus, and November 
Group. Admission $10. 


THURSDAY/20 
AN INFORMAL SINGALONG will take piace at 8 
p.m. at the Jewish Young Adult Center, 1120 
Beacon St., suite 1-G, Brookline. Free; call 
566-5946. 
DRAFT COUNSELOR TRAINING starts at 7:30 
p.m. at Old Cambridge Baptist Church base- 
ment, 1151 Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq., Camb., 
sponsored by Boston Alliance Against Regis- 
tration and the Draft (BAARD). Free; call 
354-0931 or 576-2346. 
BLOOD DRIVE today through Oct. 28 at Boston 
University's Charles River campus, for donors 
17-66, weighing 110 Ibs. or more, with no 
jaundice. Call 353-4380 for exact schedule. 


FRIDAY/21 
FOOTLIGHT PARADE COSTUME BALL, 9 p.m.- 
midnight at the Park Plaza Hotel's imperial 
Ballroom, Boston. Ruth Gordon will receive an 
award. Dancing, celebrities, prizes. Tickets $20; 
call 536-1448. 


SATURDAY/22 
RACQUETBALL SPORTS PARTY sponsored by 
Camelot Singles, 7:30-10 p.m. at the Cambridge 
Racquetball Club, Athenaeum House, 215 First 

Continued on page 26 
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CULE LS 


In Beverly 
492 Cabot St. Rte 1A 
min. on 128N) Exit 20S 922-9695 


Sat., Oct. 15 
SMUGGLER 


Thurs., Oct. 20 


THE CATALINAS 
Ladies Night 
Free Admission — ist Drink Free 


Fri., Oct. 21 


“LEMES 


Sat., Oct. 22 
THE REFLECTORS 


Coming 
Halloween Weekend Party 
with 


; mE FOOLS -Fri., Oct. 28 


& COLD SHOULDER -Sat., Oct. 29 
EVERY NIGHT NO COVER BEFORE 9 PM 


Bunratty 3 


Boston's best music nightly 
186 Harvard Ave 
Allston Mass. 254-9804 


THE DRIVE 
pus THE SCHEMERS _ 


“SRABE MARS 
Most Drinks 2-4-1 8-10 PM __ 


LACQUIDARA 


THE REFLECTORS 
plus LOOSE TIES 


THE DONNI THAYER BAND 
THE JACK DARLING BAND 


hy athe 
ARTHUR SLICK & 
THE NICE GIRLS 
THE BANGS 
THE RE-FRIED 
BOOGIE BAND 


HALF A CARE 


Everything m you see, you hear. = 


— AdveNIPES in 


/ oO ee 
1 I; 


YOUR HIT VIDEO HAPPY HOUR 
Beat the clock drink specials 
Every Friday from 4 to 7pm 


THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


Sat., Oct. 15 & Sun., Oct. 16 


DAVID MALLET 
plus BILL WALSH 


Wed., Oct. 19 
THE FICTION BROTHERS 


Thurs., Oct. 20 
WILLIE SORDILL 
& FRIENDS 


Fri., Oct. 21-Sun., Oct. 23 
MARY McCASLIN 
plus JIM RINGER 


Wed., Oct. 26 
From England 


JEZ LOWE & 
JAKE WALTON 


Thurs., Oct. 27-Sun., Oct. 30 


BILL STAINES 
plus NANCI GRIFFITH 


Listen to “Live at Passim” 
on WERS, 


Wed., Nov. 2 


PATTY LARKIN 


Thur., Nov. 3 


PRESTON REED 


Fri., Nov. 4-Sun., Nov. 6 


PRISCILLA HERDMAN 
plus KIM WALLACH 


Wed., Nov. 9 


PADDLE DOO 


Thur., Nov. 10 
DAKOTA, DAVE HULL, & 
SEAN BLACKBURN 


Fri., Nov. 11-Sun., Nov. 13 


REILLY & MALONEY 
plus RISING TIDE 


COMEDY 
COUPON 


THURSDAY 
9 p.m. 


$3.°° 


FRI. & SAT. 
2 SHOWS 
9 p.m. & 11:30 p.m. 
$5.°° 


suNDAY & 
8:30 p.m. 


++ 


WITH “GOOD "$a COUPON 
00 
ADMIT 2 FOR ¥ @ EACH 


«1314 Commonwealth Avenue - Bostons 


Pinar 


SUN., 16th 
7:30 p.m.-11:30 p.m. 


Panama & The Judge 


MON., 17th 
4:00 p.m.-Midnight 
Arcadia 


TUES., 18th 
8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
The Steamers 
featuring Big John Croft 


WED., 19th 
9:00 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
The North 
Shore Acappella 
THURS., 20th 
8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
Panama & The Judge 


262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace 


=i 


ENGLISH 
WESTERN RIDING 


BOSTON'S BIG 
\ SELECTION 


TONY 


"RED WING J 


Elephant, too 


COWHIDE e GOAT 
MULEHIDE e LIZARD 
RUFFOUT e-PYTHO 


MEN'S 
LADIES’ 
SMALL 
FRY 


Riding Apparel, 292 Boylston St., Boston 
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Downtown Lowell 


452-7393 


Sat., Oct. 15 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
2 for 1 Drinks All Night 
Also 


HOT LEGS 
CONTEST 


Sat., Oct. 29 
Halloween 
=) Party 


Sun., Oct. 16 
CITY 
EDITION 
BOB CASE & 
THE ST. 
LOUIS 
TICKLE 
Tues., Oct. 18 
KEITH DUNN 
& 

THE NEW 
HAWKS 
Tie Baten (yi 
JOHN 
LINCOLN 
WRIGHT 
THE EYES 
SANDY MAC 
& THE 
seonviae 
ATTACKS 


THE BANGS 


HYPER. 
TENSION 
1648 Beacon St.. 


Brookline 
2774)98? 


LES ARBUCKLE 


QUARTET 
featuring 


JOE COHEN 
EFF WILLIAMS 


Thurs., Oct. 20 


PIECES OF 


~ £) 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 21 & 22 
DONALD BROWN 
QUARTET 


featurin, 

ALAN DAWSON — Drums 
BILLY PIERCE — Sax 
(Formerly with Stevie Wonder & 

Art Blakey) 

IRA SERBONNET-COLEMAN — Bass 


Coming Attractions: 
Oct. 27 
STANLEY TURRENTINE 


Nov. | 
MAYNARD FERGUSON 


Don’t Forget to 
* ew for the * 
, st Annual A 
“Battle of the Jazz Bands!” 
Ist Prize: $1000 * 
2nd Prize: $500 


823 Main St., Cambridge 
491-7313 


~ ~~ DS DT™ DS DS WYN DV” 


JACKS 


952 Mass Av, Camb. ’ 
Tel.491-7800 


/ 
4 Sat- Oct 15. 


The Dark 


---PLUS--- 
-ZERO:ZERO: __ 


ORACLE 


y JAZZ & NEW WAVE 
y Mon - Oct 17 


E BRIC 


plus 


THE EDITORS 


Tues — Oct18 


ate 


YOUNG 


RATIONALS 
jka Drinks 


O- POSITIVE 


Thu — Oct 20 


The PETER 


482 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq. 636-0679 


2201 Comm. Ave. (at B.C.) 264-2202 


3 HARVARD AVE., ALLSTON 
782-6245 


ON 


Sun.. Oct. 16 
MARC HOFFMAN 


Tues.. Oct. 18 


ANDY SOLBER 


Wed. Oct. 19 
CHUCK & TAMI 


Thurs., Oct. 20 


CHASIN’ THE BLUES 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 21 & 22 
CHICKEN CHOKERS 


4-7 pm Saturdays 


Join Michael Perkins on 
Saturday afternoons 
featuring Boston’s best 
Reggae show. From Bob 
Marley to Mutabaruka, it’s 
Strictly Reggae on: 


101.7FM 


WF 
Satch's 


RESTAURANT & LOUNGE 


Sat., Oct. 15 


MARGOT 
THUNDER 
& ENTRIGUE 


Tues.. Oct. 18 
Great Comedy with 


IimprovBoston 
Wed., Oct. 19 


ANANDA 


Thurs.-Sat., Oct. 20-22 


DOWNTIME 


The Place For Ribs 
Southern Menu 


Satch's 


SCOTCHN SOUNDS 


fa, Sat., Oct. 15 
Rumble Winner 


TIL TUESDAY 
GARY SHANE & 
THE DETOUR 


Tues., Oct. 18 
LOGIC 
CEREBUS 


Wed., Oct. 19 


THE NEIGHBORHOODS 
with Special Guest 


Sun., Oct. 16 
EUPHORIA 


Thurs., Oct. 20 


Fri., Oct. 21 
nl ] 


KAVZLER ey 


Sat., Oct. 22 


Last Boston Area Appearance Before National Tour 


with Special Guest 


THE MIKE VIOLA ALLIANCE 
Tickets: $6.00 in advance $6.50 day of show 
Tickets available at all Ticketron locations & at 
Scotch 'n Sound box office 


COMING 
Fri., Oct. 29 


a 


Sat., Oct. 30 
Halloween Party with 


LIES 


& EUPHORIA 


Guest MC WBCN’s Mark Parenteau 


Costume Contest 


ist: $100 2nd: $50 


3rd: $25 


Continued from page 25 

St., Camb. (enter by Munroe St.). Admission $5; 
call 284-4159. Cash bar. For singles 25-45. 
HOUSE TOUR OF THE BACK BAY sponsored by 
League of Women Voters, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Tickets 
$10; call 426-2857. 

BOSTON FOOD CO-OP holds an open house 
9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. to celebrate its 12th birthday, 
ast 449 Cambridge St., Union Sq., Allston. Free; 
call 787-1416. 

APPRAISAL DAY, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. at Haley & 
Steele Gallery, 91 Newbury St., Boston. Collec- 
tibles, antiques, rugs, books, manuscripts, jew- 
elry, etc. will be appraised for $5 an item, $12.50 
for three; proceeds to benefit the Boston Public 
Library. Call 536-5400, ext. 216 or 536-6339. 
HAWTHORNE YOUTH CENTER, 9 Fulda St., 
Roxbury, sponsors a bikeathon/walkathon start- 
ing at 9 a.m.; call 442-5560 or 427-0613 for 
details. 

ROUND ROBIN TENNIS PARTY sponsored by 
the Boston Ski & Sports Club, 7-11 p.m. at Blue 
Hils Tennis Club, 290 Wood Rd., Braintree. 
Admission $13 by reservation only; call 
734-6726. 

TIMEX-SINCLAIR CELEBRATION, 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. at Boston Park Plaza Hotel, Boston, with 
hardware, software, etc. Admission $3, students 
$2 

LANGUAGE AND COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER of Jamaica Plain holds a walkathon 
beginning and ending at the Prudential Center; 
call 522-5434 for details 


SUNDAY/23 
FOLK ARTS NETWORK and Folk Song Society 
of Greater Boston sponsor a Gathering & Sharing 
Potluck Dinner at First Church Congregational, 
11 Garden St., Camb. Donation $2 plus food; call 
864-2970 for time of event 
MARCH AND RALLY to protest the deployment 
of cruise missiles in Europe, beginning at 10:30 
a.m. in Sennott Park, Prospect and Broadway, 
Camb., ending at 1 p.m. at Boston Common, with 
speeches by Abbie Hoffman and Barry Com- 
moner and performances by Holly Near, Paul 
Winter, and Odetta. Rain location, Arlington St. 
Church. Call 492-6446. 
HEARTS TOURNAMENT, 11:30 a.m.-6:30 p.m. 
at the old John Hancock Bidg., Berkeley St., 
Boston, in the Dorothy Quincy Suite. Entry fee 
$5 to benefit the American Heart Assn.; call 
449-5931. 
FUNDRAISING GALA to benefit the ABCD 
Parker Hill/Fenway After School Program, 3-8 
p.m. at the Sociedad Latina/Tobin Gym, 1481 
Tremont St., Mission Hill. Admission $6, under 
14, $2, includes a home-cooked chicken dinner; 
call 445-6000. 


USIC 


CLASSICAL 


SATURDAY/15 
GUITARISTS NEIL ANDERSON AND ALAN 
HAGER play music of Soler, Bach, Franck, 
Mozart, and others transcribed for guitar, and 
original guitar pieces by Sor and Brouwer, at 8 
p.m. at Boston Conservatory Theater, 31 
Hemenway St., Boston. Free; call 536-6340. 
GUARNERI STRING QUARTET plays Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, and Tchaikovsky at 8 p.m. at 
Jordan Hall, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston, as 
part of the BU Celebrity Series. Tickets $12.50- 
$15.50; call 536-2412. 

ORGANIST JORIS VERDIN plays Brahms, J.S 
Bach, and C.P.E. Bach at 4 p.m. at the Busch- 
Reisinger Museum, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., 
Camb. Admission $3.50; call 495-4544 

MEZZO FREDERICA VON STADE is the soloist 
with Seiji Ozawa and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall. Works of 
Webern, Berlioz, and Tchaikovsky. Tickets $12- 
$30; call 266-1492 


SUNDAY/16 
PIANISTS BORIS LVOV AND ELEONORA LVOV 
play music by Rachmaninov, Tchaikovsky, 
Shostakovitch, and other Russian composers at 
4:30 p.m. at 
Sanders Theater, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., 
Camb. Tickets $6; call 495-4696 
JOSEPH SILVERSTEIN, violinist and conductor, 
performs with pianist Andrew Wolf and the All 
Newton Music School Faculty Chamber Or- 
chestra at 8 p.m. at Second Church in Newton, 60 
Highland St., West Newton. Works by Bach, 
Mozart, and Fritz Kreisier. Tickets $8; call 
527-4553 
FRANZ LISZT BIRTHDAY BASH, with works by 
Chopin, Moussourgsky, Szymanowski, and Liszt, 
performed by mezzo Jane Struss; pianists Janice 
Weber, Martha Anne Verbit, and David Witten; 
and narrator Robert J. Lurtsema. At 8 p.m. at 
First and Second Church, 66 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Admission $5, students and seniors $3; 
call 864-8524. 
BOSTON PREMIERE ENSEMBLE performs mu- 
sic of Grieg and Sibelius and the premiére of a 
work by Hugo Alfvén at 8 p.m. at Sanders 
Theater, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., Camb 
Tickets $7 and $9; call 738-7307 


TUESDAY/18 
HENRY DUNSTER CHAMBER ENSEMBLE plays 
chamber music by various composers at 12:15 
p.m. at the Fogg Art Museum, 32 Quincy St., 
Camb. Admission $2, students and seniors $1; 
call 495-4544 
MUSIC BY FORMER NEW ENGLAND CON- 
SERVATORY PRESIDENTS George Whitefield 
Chadwick, Quincy Porter, and Gunther Schuller 
will be performed at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston, by pianists John Felice 
and Kathleen Supové, violinist Valeria Vilker- 
Kuchment, percussionist Patrick Hollenbeck, 
and the Repertory Wind Ensemble, as part of the 
Enchanted Circle series. Free; call 262-1120. 
SYMPHONIC WINDS play music of Mennin, 
Persichetti, and Ives at 8 p.m. at BU Concert Hall, 
855 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 
PIANIST SUSAN SMALL plays Bach and Liszt at 


12:30 p.m. at Federal Reserve Bank, 600 Atlantic: 
Ave., near South Sta., Boston. Free. 

SOPRANO SABRA LOOMIS and pianist Thomas 
Zajkowski perform works of Schubert, 
Schumann, Fauré, de Falla, Granados, and 
Mahler at 8 p.m. at First and Second Church, 66 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tickets $4, reception 
afterwards. 


WEDNESDAY/19 
COLLEGIUM MUSICUM of New England Con- 
servatory plays music by Telemann and others 
for recorder and viol consorts, at 8 p.m. in the 
Carr Organ Room of New England Conservatory, 
290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 
262-1120. 


THURSDAY/20 
AN AFRICAN INSTRUMENT known as the kora 
will be played by David Gilden at noon in the MIT 
Chapel, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Camb. Free; call 
253-2906. 
NUCLASSIX, a composers’ consortium, pre- 
sents solo, chamber, and electronic works by 
Brian Hughes, Patrick Littlefield, Steven Scher, 
Kevin Murphy, Erling Aksdal, Wesley York, and 
Russell Steinberg at 8 p.m. at First and Second 
Church, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. Admission 
$3; call 266-8456 or 776-7783. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY BRASS ENSEMBLE, 
conducted by Roger Voisin, plays works of 
Mouret, Riegger, Grant, Broiles, and Berezowsky 
at 8 p.m. at Morse Auditoirum, 602 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 353-3345 


FRIDAY/21 

MUIR STRING QUARTET, with pianist 
Christopher O'Riley, plays quartets by Dvorak, 
Beethoven, and Berg at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainesborough St., Boston. Presented by 
Charles River Concerts. Tickets $4-$8; call 
536-2412. 

PIANIST MAREK ZEBROWSKI performs at 8 
p.m. at MIT's Kresge Auditorium, opposite 77 
Mass. Ave., Camb. Free; call 253-2906. 


SATURDAY/22 
ORGANIST JAMES JOHNSON plays Sweelinck, 
Bach, and Pachelbel at 4 p.m. at the Busch- 
Reisinger Museum, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., 
Camb. Admission $3.50; call 495-4544. 
FLUTIST CAROLYN COLBY and pianist Mary 
Ann Bisio perform at 8 p.m. at the Endicott 
Estate, Dedham. Admission $5, children and 
seniors $3.50; call 738-1016 or 491-0292 
MYSTIC VALLEY ORCHESTRA plays 
Mendelssohn, Bach, and Bottesini, with bassist 
Lawrence Wolfe, tonight at 8 pm. at Cary Hall, 
1625 Mass. Ave., Lexington, and again tomorrow 
at 3 p.m. at Sanders Theater, Kirkland and 
Quincy Sts., Camb. Tickets $5, students and 
stniors $3; call 924-4939 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE ORCHESTRA plays 
Beethoven, Webern, and Berlioz at 8 p.m. at 
Sanders Theater, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., 
Camb. Tickets $5 and $7, students and seniors 
$3; call 495-2663. 
CONCORD BAND plays Mendelssohn, Holst, 
Robert Russell Bennett, Percy Grainger, and 
Norman Dello Joio at 8:15 p.m. at Sentry Center 
Auditorium, Rte. 2, Concord. Tickets $5, stu- 
dents and seniors $4; call 897-4291. 
AX-KIM-MA TRIO, including cellist Yo-Yo Ma, 
pianist Emanuel Ax, and violinist Young-Uck Kim, 
at 8 p.m. at Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., 
Worcester. Works of Haydn, Mendelssohn, and 
Brahms. Tickets $10-$14; call 752-0888 or 
721-1200 


SUNDAY/23 
VIOLINIST SOPHIA HERMANN and pianist 
Ludmilla Lifson play sonatas by Fauré, Debussy, 
Ravel, and Franck at 3 p.m. at Longy School of 
Music, 27 Garden St., Camb. Free; call 876-0956. 
M.1.T. BRASS ENSEMBLE performs at 3 p.m. at 
MIT's Kresge Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass. 
Ave., Camb. Free; call 253-2906. 
DINOSAUR ANNEX MUSIC ENSEMBLE pre- 
sents works by Ingolf Dahl, Yuji Takohashi, Luigi 
Dallapicola, and Moretto and the premiére of a 
work by Lee Hyla at 8 p.m. at First and Second 
Church, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. Tickets $6; 
call 262-0650 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY CHAMBER PLAY- 
ERS, with violinists Lynn Chang, Stephanie 
Chase, and Vyacheslav Uritsky, violist Katherine 
Murdock, cellists Bruce Coppock and Ronald 
Thomas, pianists Christopher O'Riley and Jung- 
Ja Kim, flutist Fenwick Smith, and clarinettist 
Thomas Hill, plus violinist Arturo Deimoni, violist 
Marcus Thompson, and pianists Andrew Rangell 
and Randall Hodgkinson, perform works of 
Schumann, Schoenberg-Webern, and Tchaikov- 
sky at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theater, Kirkland and 
Quincy Sts., Camb. Tickets $6, students and 
seniors $4; call 536-6340. 
BARITONE ERNEST TRIPLETT gives a concert 
of wedding music at 4 p.m. at First Congrega- 
tional Church, Church St., Stoneham, with 
accompanist Louise O'Leary. Free; call 
438-0097 
THE AX-KIM-MA TRIO, with pianist Emanuel 
Ax, violinist Young-Uck Kim, and cellist Yo-Yo 
Ma, plays Haydn, Mendelssohn, and Brahms at 
3 p.m. at Symphony Hall, as part of the Boston 
University Celebrity Series. Tickets $12; call 
266-1492. 
BOSTON MUSEUM TRIO, with Laura Jeppesen, 
viola da gamba; Daniel Stepner, Baroque violin; 
and John Gibbons, harpsichord, plays Corelli, 
Forqueray, and Bach at 3 p.m. at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$8, students and seniors $6.50; call 267-9300, 
ext. 289 
BARITONE DAVID WALTER and pianist Ray 
Cornils performs works of Bach, Schubert, and 
David Walter at 3 p.m. at the United Parish in 
Brookline, 210 Harvard St., Brookline. Donation 
$2; call 277-6860. 
FRENCH LIBRARY CHAMBER PLAYERS per- 
form works of Couperin, Poulenc, Satie, Samuel 
Barber, and T. Robert Ogden at 3:30 p.m. at the 
French Library, 53 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Admission $5, students and seniors $3; call 
266-4351. 
SITARIST RAVI SHANKAR performs at 7:30 
p.m. at Symphony Hall, Boston. Tickets $6-$12; 
call 266-1492. 





POPULAR, ETC. 


SATURDAY/15 
JIM & JESSE & THE VIRGINIA BOYS, plus Rick 
Robinson & the Bayou Boys, 8 p.m. at Cambridge 
Rindge & Latin, 459 Broadway, Camb. Tickets 
$10; call 878-6003 or 461-1549. 
COMEDIAN BILLY CRYSTAL and folk artist 
Artie Traum perform at 8 and 10:30 p.m. at the 
Levin Ballroom, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
Tickets $10; call 647-2165. 
EWAN MacCOLL AND PEGGY SEEGER perform 
at 8 p.m. at Paine Hall, Harvard Univ. Music 
Bidg., Camb. Tickets $8; call 492-8341. 
PHIL WILSON AND MAKOTO OZONE play jazz, 
with two shows, at 7:30 p.m. and 9 p.m. at 72 
Columbus St., Newton Highlands. Tickets $5 
each show; call 965-3100. 
SINGER-SONGWRITER KIM WALLACH ap- 
pears at Gates of Dawn Coffee House, Church of 
the Advent, 26 Pleasant St., Medfield. Admission 
$3.50, children and seniors $1.50; call 359-4602. 
FOLKSINGER SCOTT ALARIK performs at 9 
p.m. at the Church of St. Andrew, Lafayette St., 
Rte. 114 in Marblehead, as part of Saturday 
Night in Marblehead. Admission $3; call 
631-4951. 
HOME COOKIN’ performs at 2 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Public Library, 449 Broadway, 
Camb., with vocalists Michele Eaton and Beth 
Holmgren, saxophonist Andy Kirshner, and 
guitarist Michael Moroukian. Free; call 498-9080, 
ext. 9762. 


SUNDAY/16 
THE FICTION BROTHERS and JAKE WALTON 
& JEZ LOWE perform music from the British isles 
at 8 p.m. at Woods Hole Community Hall, Water 
St., Woods Hole. Admission $2.50. 
ROSENSHONTZ FAMILY CONCERT at 3 p.m. at 
Brooks School Auditorium, Ball 
field Rd., Lincoln. Tickets $3.50 to benefit Magic 
Garden Daycare Center. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY JAZZ BAND performs 
music of Ellington; Mingus, and Goodman at 3 
p.m. at Medford Public Library, 111 High St., 
Medford. Free; cali 395-7950. 


MONDAY/17 

THE JOHN VOIGT GROUP performs at 9 p.m. at 
Danceworks, 1108 Boylston St., 2nd floor, 
Boston, as part of the Fallout Series of avant- 
garde music. Admission $3. 

SAXOPHONIST GEORGE CORDEIRO performs 
original chamber music with his ensembleat 8:15 
p.m. at Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $2; call 266-1400. 


THURSDAY/20 
FIDDLER MARIE RHINES will fiddie from 6 to 7 
p.m. at the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 600 
Atlantic Ave., near South Station, Boston. 
Tickets $5. 
FRENCH JAZZ PIANIST CLAUDE BOLLING 
performs with flutist Eugenia Zuckerman and 
guitarist Charlie Byrd at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hail. 
Tickets $10-$15; call 266-1492. 
PIANIST BRUCE THOMAS leads a jazz quartet 
of New York musicians at 8:15 p.m. at Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $2; call 266-1400. 


FRIDAY/21 
YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD SAXOPHONE QUAR- 
TET — Cercie Miller, Tom Hall, Allan Chase, and 
Steve Adams — perform at 8 p.m. at First Church 
Congregational, 11 Garden St., Harvard Sq., 
Camb. Admission $3; call 661-8305. 
JACO PASTORIUS and Word of Mouth perform 
jazz/fusion at 7:30 p.m. at the Berklee Per- 
formance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $12.50; call 491-1716 
JAZZ PIANIST MAGGI SCOTT performs at 7 
p.m. at the Mall, Chestnut Hill. Free. 
HARVARD AND PRINCETON GLEE CLUBS 
present the annual football concert at 8:15 p.m. 
at Sanders Theater, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., 
Camb. Tickets $5-$9; call 495-5730. 
PIANIST-COMPOSER JEFF COVELL performs 
originals and jazz standards v.ith bassist Mark 
Henry and drummer Ralph Rosen at 8:30 p.m. at 
the Coal Bin, basement of Newman House, 211 
Bay State Rd., Boston. Admission $3; call 
353-3632. 
WILLEM BREUKER KOLLEKTIEF plays jazz and 
improvised new music at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Goddard Chapel, Tufts University, Medford. 
Tickets $6. 
BIG BAND SINGER HELEN O'CONNELL and the 
Tommy Dorsey Orchestra perform at 8 p.m. at 
Salem High School Auditorium, Salem. Tickets 
$13.50 and $16.50; call 720-3434 or 497-1118. 
NATIVE LAND performs jazz-rock, fusion, 
African, and Asian music at 8 p.m. at Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Camb. Admission $4; call 876-4065. 


SATURDAY/22 
MARTIN, BOGAN & THE ARMSTRONGS piay 
Afro-American string band music at 7:30 p.m., 
with special guests Billy Novick & Guy Van Duser, 
at 7:30 p.m. at Berklee Performance Center, 136 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $10; call 266-7455 or 
267-4637. 
JAZZ SINGER BETTY CARTER with her trio, 
plus a string section, conducted by David 
Amram, performs at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hail, 
Boston. Tickets $10-$15; call 266-1492 
MICHAEL COONEY and JOHN ROBERTS & 
TONY BARRAND give a folk performance at 8 
p.m. at Paine Hall, Harvard Univ. Music Bidg.. 
Camb. Tickets $8; call 492-8341. 
SONGWRITER DEBORAH SILVERSTEIN per- 
forms at 9 p.m. at Church of St. Andrew, 
Lafayette St., Rte. 114, Marblehead, as part of 
Saturday Night in Marblehead. Admission $3; 
call 631-4951. 


SUNDAY/23 
DOC WATSON, guitarist extraordinaire, per- 
forms at 3:30 p.m. at Quinsigamond Community 
College, 670 West Boylston St., Worcester. 
Tickets $10 to benefit WICN Public Radio; call 
752-7517. 
ED-BILL-BO WINIKER ORCHESTRA performs 
at 7:30 p.m. at First Presbyterian Church, 
Harvard and Pierce Sts., Brookline. Donation 
$10; call 232-7962 or 232-2654. 


OTICES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ASIAN AMERICAN RESOURCE WORKSHOP 
(426-5313), 27 Beach St., 3rd floor, Boston. Open 
Sat. for the expression of the Asian American 
experience through art, culture, and history. 
BILINGUAL TRADESPEOPLE NEEDED to teach 
their trades in Mass. high schools and adult 
programs; free vocational training available. Call 
731-3300 for details. 
BOSTON FOOD CO-OP (787-1416), 449 Cam- 
bridge St., Union Sq., Allston, offers savings of 
15% over supermarkets; 2 hours of work required 
a month. Info meetings Tues. and Thurs. at 7 
p.m., Sat. at 10:30 a.m. 
CAMBRIDGE FOOD CO-OP, a community food 
market, offers orientation meetings every Tues. 
at 6:30 p.m. at 580 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., 
Camb. Call 661-1581 for details. 
CUMMINGTON COMMUNITY OF THE ARTS 
(413-634-2172), Cummington 01026, offers year- 
round residencies for artists of all disciplines, 
with childcare support. 
DEAF-BLIND CONTACT CENTER (770-0262, 
TTY, or 770-0278, voice), 299 Newport Ave., 
room 5, Wollaston, is open Tues. and Thurs., 10 
a.m.-3 p.m. to assist the deaf-blind community 
and their families. 
ECUMENICAL SOCIAL ACTION COMMITTEE 
offers educational and employment counseling 
and job placement assistance to youths 16-21 of 
Jamaica Plain, Mission Hill, and Egleston Sq. 
areas. Call 522-3600 
ELDERS’ BUS, a service of Back Bay Aging 
Concerns Committee, provides free door-to- 
door transportation to more than 40 destinations 
in the South End, Fenway, Back Bay, and 
downtown neighborhoods. Call 266-2257 for 
information. 
FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE announces a 
juried third-world art show to begin Jan. 23, 
1984: write to Julia J. Hoey, Framingham State, 
100 State St., Framingham 01701 by Nov. 15. 
FREE FLU SHOTS currently available for elderly 
or chronically ill Boston residents; call 722-4646. 
A GROUP OF GREETING-CARD ARTISTS 
meets the third Thurs. of each month for 
contacts, nformation, and inspiration, 7 p.m. at 
the Salvation Army, 402 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., 
Camb. Donation $1 to cover costs; call 484-1622. 
HOMESHARING PROGRAM of the Back Bay 
Aging Concerns Committee attempts to match 
people with places to share with people looking 
for a home, preferably in reach of the MBTA. Call 
266-2257 or write Back Bay Aging Concerns at 
67 Newbury St., Boston 02116. 
INDEPENDENT HOUSE (369-1352) offers a 
social club for learning-disabled adults 18-26, 
Thurs. at 7:30 p.m. at the Borokline-Brighton- 
Newton Jewish Community Center. For more 
information write to Springboard Inc., 1342 W. 
Concord Ave., West Concord 01742. 
INFORMATION CENTER FOR INDIVIDUALS 
WITH DISAIBLITIES (727-5540, voice or 
00-42-5015; TTY number 727-5236), 20 Park 
Plaza, room 330, Boston. 
INTERFACE (964-0500), 230 Central St., New- 
ton, offers Sunday-evening meditations through 
Dec. 18, 7:30-9 p.m. Donations requested. 
JOB OPENING information for veterans and 
others. For information send legal-sized SASE to 
US Veterans’ Benefit Services, PO Box 2545, 
Covina, CA 91723, if you're a veteran; otherwise 
to US Employment Researchers, PO Box 398, 
Upland, CA 91786. 
MASS. STATE CITIZENS PARTY seeks those 
interested in building a down-home, progressive 
political party to provide a real alternative to the 
Democrats and Republicans. Call 547-3510 or 
776-2318 
MINUTEMEN TOASTMASTERS CLUB meets 
1st and 3rd Thurs. of each month at 7:30 p.m. at 
American Legion Post #156, 215 Waverly Oaks 
Road, Waltham. Visitors weicome. Call 893-7652 
or 893-4655. 
NATIONAL ASSN. OF CIVILIAN CONSERVA- 
TION CORPS ALUMNI is trying to locate the two 
million or so former members and associates of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps of the '30s and 
‘40s, with a view to having the CCC reactivated. 
Write for info to NACCCA Headquarters, 
Redstone Bidg., suite 318, Loehmann’'s Plaza, 
7245 Arlingon Bivd., Falls Church, VA 22042. 
NEWTON FARMERS’ MARKET will be held every 
Tues. through Oct. 25, 2:30-6:30 p.m. at the War 
Memorial Circle, behind Newton City Hall, 1000 
Comm. Ave., Newton Centre. Sponsored by the 
Newton Parks and Recreation Dept. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY's Outreach Program 
(552-7145) offers books, magazines, records, 
and silent films to the housebound. 
OXFAM AMERICA invites you to skip a meal 
Nov. 17 and donate the proceeds to ending world 
hunger. Call 482-1211 for info or write 115 
Broadway, Boston 02116 
THE NEXT STEP, a singles group, meets 
Wednesdays in members’ homes west of Boston. 
Call 254-3545 or write to 100 Glen St., South 
Natick 01760. 
PAST LIVES REGRESSION group meets Sun. at 
7:30 p.m. in Brighton to explore members’ past 
lives. Free; call 739-1636 for details. 
REYNOLDS ALUMINUM RECYCLING COM- 
PANY will be operating a recycling center at 
South Shore Plaza, section G, Granite St., 
Braintree, on the 1st, 3rd, and Sth Sats. of each 
month, 1:30-2:30 p.m. 
SMALL-BUSINESS PEOPLE can receive 
professional assistance free of charge at Boston 
College's Small Business Development Center. 
Cali 552-4091. 
“SOCIAL WORKERS HELP PEOPLE JUST LIKE 
YOU,” a free brochure, is available; send a long 
self-addressed stamped envelope to Nati. Assn. 
of Social Workers, 14 Beacon St., Boston 02108. 
SOM TEST costing $5 is available from UMass. 
Cooperative Extension Service; call 891-0650. 
SUNDAY BRUNCH CLUB (527-4478), PO Box 
245, Chestnut Hill 02167, for the professional 
single, divorced, separated, or widowed individ- 
Continued on page 28 


RYLES. 


CAFE « BAR « 876-9330 
INMAN SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


JAZZ BRUNCH EVERY 
SUNDAY NOON-4 
WITH ED PERKINS & 
MARSHALL WOOD 
Enjoy our complimentary 
glass of champagne 


Sat., Oct. 15 
JOE VAL & THE NEW 
ENGLAND BLUEGRASS E 


Ys 
THE DOOLEY BROTHERS 
Thurs., Oct. 20 
PROVINCETOWN 
IG U 


Fri., Oct. 21 
NORTHERN LIGHTS 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 
FOGGY DEW 
Yr e 


—FREE PARKING IN REAR— 


1106 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass 


~ 247-2238 


Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq., Som. 623-9874 
Near Porter Sq., via Willow Ave. 


Sat., Oct. 15 
JIMMY MOSHER » 
QUINTET 


Tom Herrell—Trumpet/Mick Goodrick —Guitar 
John Lockwood—Bass/Garry Chaffee—Drums 


Sun., Oct. 16 
KEITH HEDGER BAND 


Men., Oct. 17 


FICTION 


Tues., Oct. 18 
Solo Piano Performance of 


MITCH FORMEN 
Formerly with Stan Getz, Gerry Mulligan, Phil 
Woods, Mei Torme, Caria Bley — 2 Solo Albums. 
Available on Soul Note Records. 


Every Wednesday 
THE FRINGE 
Thur., Oct. 20 


GONZ 


featuring Jerry Bergonzi 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 21 & 22 
Charles Lake Presents 


PHIL WILSON — trombone 
MAKOTO OZONE — Piano 


Sat.. Live Broadcast on 
WERS 88.9FM.9-11 pm 


(@fel0l a) a Oleic) el-1 ai @hai-ig-) 


aM al-t-\-m @lal-jel-t-1.e-le)(-m BI 1-1 
— CHARLY IMPORTS — 


T-BONE WALKER 
CARL PERKINS 


BEST OF SUN ROCKABILLY 
ART ENSEMBLE OF CHICAGO 


JOHN COLTRANE 
WES MONTGOMERY 


“Jumps Again”’ 
“Dance Party” 


“Jackson in Your House" 
“Live in Paris” 
“Impression” 


all *4,°° and MANY OTHERS 
Come in and learn the secret of the twisted nut — and find 
out about the BIG “BUDDY THE DOG” Contest 
WE BUY USED & NEW LP’S & 45’S AND WE NOW BUY & SELL CASSETTES 
Open Mon.-Fri. 10-6:30 PM, Sat. til 7 PM Open Sundays 12-5 PM 


“The fun is infectious” 
Sweet Potato 


“The band is really hot” 
Provincetown Magazine 
Sunday, Oct. 16 
THE TAM 


Thursday, Oct. 20 


JONATHAN SWIFTS 
with WILSON PICKETT 


aturday, Oct. 
ED BURKE’S 


RENDEZVOUS 
With THE BLUES 


Sat., Oct. 15 
SUGAR RAY & 
THE BLUETONES 


Wed, Oct 19 

RELEASE 

Thurs. Oct. 20 
MAYNARD SYLVA BAND 


Sat. Oct 22 
BOBBY WATSON BAND 


RENDEZVOUS 
596 Moody 8t.. Waltham 
893-7171 


lolly’s 
161 Brighton Ave 
Allston, 783-2900 


EVERY THURSDAY 
Double Header 8-10 p.m. 


25¢ 
Wet T-Shirt Contest 


ENTERTAINMENT COMPLEX 
1133 BROADWAY 
SOMERVILLE, MA 02144 


Twosday, Oct. 18 
2-4-1 Bar Drinks 8-10 PM 
From North Carolina 
THE PRESSURE BOYS 
MUGGS 
DIONYSUS 
Wed., Oct. 19 
THE RUNNERS 
VIKING 


Thur., Oct. 20 
TBA 


JACK SMITH & 
ROCKABILLY PLANET 
BRUCE MARSHALL 
& THE CLUE 
Sat., Oct. 22 


vw 
Aero Smith Tribute 
Complete Function Facilities 


On/Off Premise Catering 
623-9508 


Hours: Tues.-Sat., 7 pm.-1 am 
Air Conditioned 
Sat. Oct. 15 
All Ages Snow: 6:30-9 p.m 
Adult Show: 10p m 
Both Shows Witn 
JUDY'S TINY HEAD 


OY’S LIFE 


Tues.. Oct 18 
Emerson Nignt with 
STANDING WAV 


$2 Aamissior Beer S 


RED 
(Last Appearance before U.K.) 
3 HANDS 
From France- THE BLAX 
Thurs . Oct. 20 
OOH! AH! AH! with 
THE BRISTOLS 
fi., t | 
SEX EXECS 
RODS & CONES 
at, Oct 
From Texas, Blues Guitarist 
JOHNNY COPELAND 
with BARRENCE WHITTFIELD & 
THE SAVAGES 


Comin 
Oct. 28 — THE RAYBEATS 
(Record Release Party) 

Nov. 2 — THE SHAKIN PYRAMIDS 
Nov. 3 — CERTAIN GENERAL 
645 Beacon St 
Kenmore Square 266-0860 
BOSTON'S NEW 
ADVENTURE IN MUSIC 


Sat., Oct. 15 
BIG SIXTEEN 


- al 
ODD COUPLI 
Fri., Oct. 21 
HIGH TIMES 


808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston 566-9267 
(nr. Brookline Village) 


Jazz | 
Revival 


Sat.Oct.15 only$6 8:30-1am 
The Legendary Biues Great 


BIG MAMA 
THORNTON 
poser of 


don’t miss the com 
Elvis Presiey's “Hound dog” Hit and 
Janis Joplin’s “Ball of Fire” 
An Unforgettable experience'''' 
plus special guests 
including Ray Bonneville 


Fri.Oct.21 only$4 8:30-1am 
Rounder Recording Artist 
The Rockabilly Giant 


SLEEPY LABEEF 


Sat. Oct.22 only$5 8:30-1am 
From ‘The World of Jeliyroll Morton” 


BOB CONNORS 
NEW YANKEE 
RHYTHM KINGS 


Special guest: banjoist singer 


JIMMY MAZZY 


PAUL JULIAN 


Fri. Sat. Oct. 28,29 only$6 8:30p.m 
rare boston appearance 
the band that sold out N.Y.C 
Carnegis Hall in April 1983 


THE 
KLEZMORIM 


the original Kiezmer Revival Music Group 
from the West Coast will be recording 
a ‘Live at Sandy's’ performance 
Onty 30 minutes from Boston 


At. 128N to Exit 22E 
54 Cabot St., Beverly, 922-7515 


LADIES 
Sat.. Oct. 15 


" THE GLUONS 
PRIMARY COLORS 


Sun Oct. 16 





PAUL RISHELL 
BAND 


Mon.. Oct. 17 


STONE BLUE 
L.A. EXPRESS 


Tues., Oct. 18 


JULIE & 
THE FLASHERS 


Wed.-Sun., Oct. 19-23 


oe 


SANDRA 
BERNHARD 


star of KING OF COMEDY 
& THE DAVID LETTERMAN 
SHOW 
with BRIAN BLUGERMAN 
1 Show Weds: 9:30 p.m. 
1 Show Thurs.: 11:30 p.m. 
2 Shows 
Friday, Saturday, & Sunday 
Advance Tix at Newbury Comics 


or 51-9672 


1350 Cambridge St | 
Inman Sq., Cambridge 


€861 ‘81 Y3SO190 ‘34SYH1 NOILORS "XINZOHd NOLSO 3H1 
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Commonwealth 
(intersection of Herverd and Comm.) 
Aligton, MA 02134 Telephone: (617) 739-1236 


Sunday, Oct. 16 
OBSTER...ccceecsceescceeseeeeseees 5.9) 
Twin Lobster.....................$9.95 
Draft Beer........sececcesseeeeee0$1.25 


145 
® Y/ is & Northern 
Waterfront @) Avenue 
Restaurant At The Pier 
Bytes open Mon-Fri 5 A.M.-2 A.M=~Sat-Sun 11 A.M.-2 A.M. 


‘T) OPENERFREE COFFEE Mon-Fri 


Mon, Oct. 17 
MONDAY NIGHT FOOTBALL 
2 for 1 Drinks — 8-10 p.m. 


Tues., Oct. 18 
LADIES’ NIGHT 
% price 7-10 p.m. 

Thurs., Oct. 20 


DM PRODUCTIONS 
Cover Charge $1 


, (For Christmas Parties, Etc.!) 
5 Spring St., Watertown Sq. 
924-9728 


Boston's 
Newest 


Mon.-Fri., 


TAKEOUT AVAILABLE 426-7222, 426-6890 
Full Bar Service 8:00 a.m. - 2 a.m. 


TOPSIDE NIGHTCLUB 
This week: THE CHEATERS & CAT TUNES 


‘NOSTALGIA 


formerly BEACHCOMBER 


* TUESDAY & WEDNESDAY « 


BROKEN 
"Guinean IMAGE 
* THURSDAY 


“wee. DRIVE 


1222 Commonwealth Ave. 
Corner Harvard & Comm. Ave. 566-9014 


Wed., Oct. 19 
LITTLE FRANKIE & 
THE PREMIERS 
Thurs., Oct. 20 
SALLY & THE 
SOPHITICATZ 
Fri., Oct. 21 
SUGAR RAY & THE 
BLUETONES 
Sat., Oct. 22 


thru SATURDAY » 


featuring 


PAT DRIER, JAMIE WALKER, 
PAUL KOCKCINSKI 


Singing their Hits 
“One Man Band,” “Bed Time,” “Is It You?” 


PROPER ID & DRESS REQUIRED 


523-9298 


| | 
07,1 5 Bi 


—Open ‘til 2 am.— 
For booking info call Kennie or Chet 523-9298 
Sat., Oct. 15 
MELIAH KRAZE 


COLD STEEL 
Wed., Qct. 19 


VIDEO FREE EUROPE 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 
Thur., Oct. 20 
THE TURBINES 
THE 
DOGMATICS 
ri., Oct. 21 


THE FLIES 
ZERO-ZERO 
THE BLACKJACKS 
Sat., Oct. 22 
VOLCANO SUNS 
SORRY 
BUSTED STATUES 


88 QUEENSBERRY STREET 
IN THE FENWAY... BOSTON 


CONCERT LINE 
536-2509 


CAFE*BAR+876-9330 
INMAN SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


UPSTAIRS 
Sat., raf 15 
BELLVISTA with PETER CALO 


Sun., Oct. 16 
FICTION with MIKE ZILBER 
Tues., Oct. 18 
FAIT ACCOMPLI 
with ee HAYS 

1 


ed., Oct. 19 
BLUE HORIZON JAZZ BAND 
Thurs., Oct. 20 
MULTI MEDIA EVENING 
with LORRAINE 
Fri. & Sat., Oct. 21 & 22 
TED CASHER QUINTET 


DOWNSTAIRS 
ar 
BRUCE BARTH TRIO 
Mondays 
RUTHIE RISTICH PLUS 3 
Tuesdays & Wednesda 
ED PERKINS TRI 
Thursdays 
JOHN WHEATLEY/ 
GRAY SARGENT QUARTET 


Fridays & Saturda 
HERMAN JOHNSON QUARTET 


9 am-1 pm Sundays 


Enhance your Sunday 
Brunch by tuning in to the 
sounds of Swing, Be-Bop 
and Fusion with Jeff 
Turton. 


101.7 FM 


WF 


Continued from page 27 

ual. Weekly potluck brunches, programs, and 
social hours; reservations necessary. Admission 
$10. z 
TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION — free in- 
troductory lectures offered regularly at 33 
Garden St., Camb. Call 876-4581. 

URBAN PUBLIC ART COMPETITION for some- 
thing suitable for the juncture of Riverbend Park 
and the Weeks Foot Bridge, Camb. Entry fee $8; 
deadline Oct. 15, 1983. Call 491-8952 for details. 
WALTHAM AREA SOCIAL SERVICES DIREC- 
TORY, a listing of social services available in 
Waltham, Watetown, Belmont, and Weston, is 
available in Spanish and English from the 
Waltham Group, Brandeis University; call 
647-2155. 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


SATURDAY/15 

STORYTELLER JAY O’CALLAHAN tells tales of 
the sea, as part of the Storytellers in Concert 
series, at 8 p.m. at First Church Congregational, 
11 Garden St., Camb. Admission $5, students 
and seniors $3.50; call 868-9600, ext. 449, 
afternoons. 
DISCUSSION OF NIKOS KAZANTZAKIS in 
Greek and English, at 7 p.m. at Maliotis Cultural 
Center, 50 Goddard Ave., Brookline, with Helen 
Kazantzakis, Patroclos Stavrou, Michael An- 
tonakes, and Katerina Angelaki-Rooke. Free; call 
522-2800. 


SUNDAY/16 

“NIKOS KAZANTZAKIS ... THE CRETAN 
GLANCE,” dramatic readings with slide show, 
the Minos Dance Group, and folk music by 
George and Costas Avissinos, two per- 
formances, at 2 and 6 p.m. at the Maliotis 
Cultural Center, 50 Goddard Ave. ,Brookline 
Free, but reservations required; call 522-2800. 
KATE RUSHIN and ROSARIO MORALES will 
read their work at 7:30 p.m. at the Arlington St 
Church, 355 Boylston St., Boston. Donation $5 to 
benefit the Aid to Incarcerated Mothers program; 
call 423-6886 


MONDAY/17 
BERNADETTE MEYER, author of Midwinter Day 
and director of the Poetry Project at St. Mark’s in 
the Bouwerie, will read her poems at 8:15 p.m. at 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Camb., as part 
of the Blacksmith Poets series. Donations 
requested. Call 547-6789 


TUESDAY/18 
NOVELIST PATRICIA GEARY reads from Tramp 
Family at 4 p.m. at Agassiz House, Radcliffe 
Yard, 10 Garden St., Camb. Free. 
FOLK MUSIC AND STORYTELLING, open to the 
participation of anyone, with appearance by 
Deaglan O’Fiach, Earl of Leinster, candidate for 
Lord Mayor of Boston, at 8 p.m. at Village Coach 
House, 204 Washington St., Brookline Village 
Free; call 354-7852 or 523-1266. 
ALICE WALKER’S THE COLOR PURPLE will be 
discussed at 7 p.m. at Watertown Public Library, 
123 Main St., Watertown. Free; call 924-5390. 


WEDNESDAY/19 
POET RUTH LEPSON, author of Dreaming in 
Color, reads at 7:30 p.m. at Watertown Library, 
123 Main St., Watertown. Free. 
POET GWENDOLYN BROOKS, Pulitzer Prize 
winner, presents a reading and lecture at 8 p.m. 
at MIT Student Center, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., 
Camb., in the Sala de Puerto Rico. Free; cail 
253-7897. 
BOSTON PLAYWRIGHTS LAB meets to con- 
sider each other's works tonight and the 
following Wednesday on the 2nd floor of Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Camb. Call 782-7691 for more information. 


THURSDAY/20 
AUSTRALIAN STORYTELLER KEL WATKINS 
tells stories from the outback at 8 p.m. at 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Camb. Ad- 
mission $3; call 547-6789. 

GREEK TRAGEDY FOR MARIONETTES — 
puppeteer Peter Arnott performs his transiation 
of Sophocies's Antigone as a marionette show 
for adults, at 8 p.m. at Gasson Hall, Boston 
College, Chestnut Hill, as part of the Boston 
College Humanities Series. Free; cali 552-8000. 
AMERICAN FICTION DISCUSSION GROUP 
meets at 7:30 p.m. at Central Sq. Branch Library, 
45 Pearl St., Camb., to discuss J.P. Marquand’s 
The Late George Apley. Free; call 498-9081. 
MARGE PIERCY gives a poetry reading in 
celebration of abortion rights at 7:30 p.m. at Old 
South Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Tickets $5; 
call 720-1880. 

POET PATRICIA HAMPL, author of Resort and 
Other Poems and A Romantic Education, reads 
at 8 p.m. at the Cronkhite Graduate Center, 6 
Ash St., Camb. Sponsored by the Grolier Book 
Shop. Admission $2. 

TWO ONE-ACT COMEDIES, “The Dock Brief” 
by John Mortimer and “A Hell of a Heavenly 
Time” by Matthew Witten, will be performed 
tonight through Sat. at 8 p.m. and Sat. at 2 p.m. 
at Elizabeth Peabody House, 277 Broadway, 
Somerville. Tickets $3, $1.50 for teens and 
seniors; call 623-5510. 


FRIDAY/21 
ARTIST STUART SHERMAN presents an eve- 
ning's performance combining short films, sound 
collages, and performance art pieces, at 8 p.m. at 
the Institute of Contemporary Art, in the ICA 
Theater, 955 Boyiston St., Boston. Admission $6; 
call 266-5151. 


SUNDAY/23 

NOVELIST ANNE BERNAYS, author of The 
Address Book, speaks at the Sunday Brunch 
Club for single, divorced, separated, and 
widowed individuals, at noon at The Workshop, 
72 Columbus St., Newton Highlands. Admission 
$10 includes potluck brunch; call 527-4478. 

ISRAEL! POET AVRAHAM BALABAN lectures in 
Hebrew on the current state of Israeli poetry and 
reads in Hebrew and English from his own and 


other people's works, at 2 p.m. at Zionist House, 
36 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 267-3600. 
AUTHORS ANN BERNAYS AND DAN WAKE- 
FIELD will speak at 4 p.m. at 650 Centre St., 
Newton Corner, at a benefit wine and hors 
d'oeuvres party for the Committee To Elect a 
New Library. Admission $15; call 332-8021. 


ALKS 


SATURDAY/15 
“HEALTH EFFECTS OF ATOMIC RADIATION: 
New Findings,” talk by Alice Stewart of the Univ. 
of Birmingham, England, 9 a.m.-12:30 p.m. at 
Harvard School of Public Health, Kresge Bidg., 
G1, Boston. Free; call 263-5562. 


SUNDAY/16 
JERRY RUBIN SPEAKS ON ENTREPRENEUR- 
SHIP at the Sunday Brunch Club for single, 
divorced, separated, and widowed individuals, at 
noon at The Workshop, 72 Columbus St., Newton 
Highlands. Admission $10 includes potluck 
brunch; call 527-4478. 
“THE HUMAN RIGHTS OF HOMOSEXUAL PER- 
SONS,” talk by the Rev. Paul Shanley, 1-4 p.m. at 
Mt. St. Joseph Academy, 637 Cambridge St., 
Brighton. Free. 
ETHICAL SOCIETY of Boston presents Kimberly 
French of Whole Life Times magazine speaking 
on “Hospital Workers on the Critical List; 
Difficulties in the Organization of Boston Hospi- 
tals,” at 11 .m. at 44 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 267-2049. 
ROSA LOUISE PARKS talks on “The Civil Rights 
Movement: A View from the One Who Said, ‘I'm 
Not Going To Move!”’ at the Community Church 
of Boston, at 11 a.m. at Boston University's 
Morse Auditorium, 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Free. Music by Carolyn McDade. 
ESPERANTO SOCIETY of New England pre- 
sents two plays and a cooking lesson in 
Esperanto at 2 p.m. at Mass. College of Art, 364 
Brookline Ave., Boston. Free; call 872-9499 or 
235-0320, ext. 3275. 
SPEAK OUT ON WOMEN’S ISSUES sponsored 
by the Cambridge Civic Assn., at 4 p.m. at First 
Parish, 3 Church St., Harvard Sq., Camb. Free; 
call 876-9176. 
MILITANT FORUM sponsors a talk by Elaine 
Hagopian of Simmons College, ‘‘Crisis in Leba- 
non: Why the US Troops Should Be Brought 
Home,” at 7:30 p.m. at 510 Comm. Ave., Boston, 
4th floor. Donations requested; call 262-4621. 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY presents Paul Hoare 
speaking on space stations and world peace at 7 
p.m. at 122 Bay State R. Boston. Donations 
requested; call 242-1313. 
“PAINTING TECHNIQUES OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE,” lecture/demo by Robert Baart and 
John Burns of the Museum School, at 2 p.m. in 
the Seminar Room of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. Free; call 267-9300, ext: 300. 


MONDAY/17 
“DEBATE ON DEFENSE —Review of the Is- 
sues,” talk by Peter A. Hall of Harvard at 10:30 
a.m. at the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 356 Boylston St., Boston. Admission $4; 
call 536-5651. 
“AMERICAN ETHNIC MUSIC,” talks by Freder- 
ick E. Danker of UMass/Boston, Mondays at 7 
p.m. at Dudley Branch Library, 65 Warren St., 
Roxbury. Free; call 442-6186. Tonight: “The 
Black-American Heritage.”’ 
“INFORMATION AGE,” talk by Janice Miller to 
Women in Information Processing, 5:30 p.m. at 
Boston Athletic Club. Admission $25 includes 
dinner; call 351-5063 or 956-2994. 
“THE BACK,” lecture/demo by muscular thera- 
pist Kimberly Warren, at 7 p.m. at the Cmbridge 
Art Assn., 25R Lowell St., Cambridge. Admission 
$4; calf 451-5362. 
“TELEVISION IS PUBLIC POLICY,” talk by actor 
and political activist Ed Asner at 8 p.m. at the 
ARCO Forum at JFK School of Govt., 79 JFK St., 
Camb. Free. 
ELIE WIESEL continues his series on “Ancient 
Stories and Contemporary Issues” at 7 p.m. at 
Morse Auditorium, 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 353-2224. Tonight: ‘in Modern Litera- 
ture: From a Work in Progress.” 
FORUM ON AMERICAN RADICALISM, with 
author and activist Frances Fox Piven, author of 
Regulating the Poor and other books, at 8 p.m. at 
the Kennedy Schoo! of Govt., 79 JFK St., Camb. 
Free; call 495-1360. 
JONATHAN SCHELL, author of The Fate of the 
Earth Considered, will be on hand as a panel 
including Martin Sherwin, Franklyn Holzman, and 
Loretta Williams discusses the impact of his 
work, at 8 p.m. at Cabot Auditorium, Tufts 
University, Medford. Free. 
“THE POETIC INSPIRATION OF NEW ENG- 
LAND,” talk by Mary Bowden at 7:30 p.m. at 
Swedenborg Library, 79 Newbury St., Boston: 
Free; cal 262-5918. 


TUESDAY/18 
“HOW TO NEGOTIATE SUCCESSFULLY,” by 
Judith Ashton of Davis, Malm and D’Agostine, 
5:30 p.m. at Women’s Educational and industrial 
Union, 356 Boylston St., Boston. Admisison $10, 
by reservation; call 536-5651. 
“AN AMERICAN VIEW OF U.S.-CANADIAN 
RELATIONS,” talk by Lawrence Eagleburger, US 
undersecretary of state for policy, at 8 p.m. at the 
ARCO Forum at JFK School of Govt., 79 JFK St., 
Camb. Free. 
COMPOSER CHARLES FUSSELL talks about 
his music at 12:30 p.m. at BU Concert Hall, 855 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 
ART DIRECTORS OF BOSTON sporisors a talk 
by designer Woody Pirtle at 6:45 p.m. at Mass. 
College of Art Tower Bidg., 625 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Admission $15; call 536-8999. Wine and 
cheese at 5:30 p.m. 
“CAREERS: CHOICES AND CHANGES,” talk by 
Betsy Booth of Women’s Job Counseling Center, 
7-9 p.m. at Robbins Library, 700 Mass. Ave., 
Arlington. Free; call 643-0026. 
“THE WATERTOWN ARSENAL MALL RE-USE 
PROJECT,” talk by Michael Matt of Watertown 
Redevelopment Authority at 6 p.m. at BU School 





of Management, 685 Comm. Ave., room 224, 
Boston. Free; call 353-3025. 


WEDNESDAY/19 
FREE ASTRONOMY. LECTURES Wed. nights at 
7:30 p.m. through Oct. 26 at the Museum of 
Science, Science Park, Boston. Call 723-2500 for 
information. Tonight: Alan Lightman of the 
Smithsonian Astrophysical Laboratory discusses 
“Einstein's Universe.” 
“LEGAL ISSUES IN NUTRITION,” talk by 
attorney Patricia Granahan at 4 p.m. in room 
$183, Park Science Center, Simmons College, 
300 the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 738-2155. or 
738-2 156. , 
CAMBRIDGE FORUM presents a Speakout 
Against Racism, Sexism, and Elitism by Harvard 
professor Charles Willis and various Harvard 
undergraduates, at 8 p.m. at 3 Church St., 
Harvard Sq., Camb. Free. 
“GROWING UP IN A NUCLEAR AGE,” forum 
sponsored by Physicians for Social Responsi- 
bility, with John Mack of Harvard Medical School 
and Roberta Snow of Educators for Social 
Responsibility, 7:30-10 p.m. at Sanborn School, 
835 Old Marlboro Rd., Concord. includes show- 
ing of “In the Nuclear Shadow." Admission $6; 
call 497-7440. 
PUBLICITY CLUB of Boston presents James A 
Baar of Hill & Knowlton talking on “PR: World 
Class, First Class, and No Class” at 11:30 a.m., 
with lunch afterwards, at the Lenox Hotel's Dome 
ROom, 710 Boylston St., Boston. Admission $15; 
call 449-4464 
“BEYOND THE STEREOTYPES,” talk by 
ethnotherapist Roselle Mann at 8 p.m. at the 
Jewish Young Adult Center, 1120 Beacon St., 
suite 1-G, Brookline. Admission $6; call 
566-5946. 
FR. PHILIP LAPLANTE of Our Lady of Victories 
Church talks on stress skills management at 1 
p.m. at St. Paul's Cathedral, Tremont St., 
Boston. Sponsored by the Amer. Assn. of Retired 
Persons. Free 
DAVID OGILVY ON ADVERTISING, lecture at 
7:45 p.m. at Boston Public Library, Copley Sq. in 
the lecture hall downstairs. Free; call 536-5400, 
ext. 216. Reception afterwards at Harvard Book 
Store Café, Newbury and Exeter Sts., Boston. 
“WOMEN AND CREDIT,” pane! sponsored by 
Women in Business, at 5:30 p.m. at the Women’s 
Athletic Club, 140 Clarendon St., Boston. Tickets 
$25 includes dinner; call 244-3090. 


THURSDAY/20 
“ETERNAL VALUES AND CONTEMPORARY 
ARCHITECTURE,” talk by architect Josef Brozek 
at 10:30 a.m. at Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Camb. Admission $1, seniors 50¢; call 547-6789 
“HOW | GOT INTO BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY,” talk 
by Roger S. Everett at 8 p.m. at Habitat institute, 
10 Juniper Rd., Belmont. Donation $2; call 
489-3850. 
VICTORIAN EPICUREAN TRADITIONS will be 
described at 5:30 p.m. at Harrison Gray Otis 
House, 141 Cambridge St., Boston. Sponsored 
by Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities. Admission $6; call 227-3956. 
THE COMPUTER AS A TOOL FOR PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS will be discussed by Rob Haimes of 
MIT at Brooks Schoo! Auditorium, Lincoin. 
Tickets $5; call 259-8355 for time of talk 
“THE TRUTH ABOUT TELEVISION,” symposium 
sponsored by Learning from Performers of 
Harvard and Radcliffe, with Grant Tinker and 
Brandon Tartikoff of NBC, Alan Horn of Embassy 
Communications, and Gary Goldberg of NBC, at 
4 p.m. at Agassiz Theater, Radcliffe Yrad, Camb 
Free. ° 
“DORCHESTER, YESTERDAY AND TODAY,” 
five-part talk by Roger P. Lang of the Boston 
Landmarks Commission, Thurs. at 7:30 p.m., 
Oct. 20-Nov. 17, at the Codman Sq. Public 
Library, 690 Washington St., Dorchester. Free; 
call 436-8214. Tonight: ‘‘Residential 
Dorchester.’ 
“JAN SOBIESKI Ill, KING OF POLAND,” slide 
talk by Vera Von Wiren-Garczynski, with Polish 
music by harpist Ewa Jasiar at 8 p.m. at Boston 
Public Library, Copley Sq., in the lecture hall 
downstairs. Free; call 536-5400, ext. 216 
“THE HERITAGE OF FABERGE,” slide talk by 
Marcia Hood of the Mass. Egg Art Guild, with 
showing of film “Lost to the Revolution.’’ Free; 
call 536-5400, ext. 216 
“WHAT SENATOR AQUINO WAS UP 
AGAINST,” talk by Lucian W. Pye of MIT at the 
World Affairs Council of Boston, 22 Bat- 
terymarch St., Boston. Admission $9 includes 
wine and cheese; call 482-1740. 
TROTSKYISM: REVOLUTIONARY MARXISM 
TODAY, lecture series sponsored by Spartacus 
Youth League, at 7:30 p.m. at Sever 306, Harvard 
Yard, Camb. Free; call 492-3928. Tonight 
“Smash Apartheid!” 


FRIDAY/21 
“WALLNESS, YARDNESS, AND THE SELF- 
SUFFICIENT. ENVIRONMENT” will be discussed 
by William Kinsinger at 8 p.m. at Cambridge 
Institute for the Arts and Sciences, 21 Notre 
Dame Ave., Camb. Admission $4; call 497-5055. 
GARDENER BETH CHATTO will speak at 7:15 
p.m. at the State Laboratory institute, 305 South 
St., Jamaica Plain. Sponsored by Arnold 
Arboretum. Tickets $6; call 524-1718. 
“NEW ENGLAND’S ENERGY FUTURE,” slide 
talk by Boston Clamshell at 8 p.m. at MIT, 
building 9, room 150, 77 Mass. Ave., Camb. 
Sponsored by Black Rose Lectures. Free; call 
492-6259 or 547-5513. 
PHOTOGRAPHER JILL FREEDMAN gives a slide 
talk on her work at 8 p.m. at Morse Auditorium, 
Boston University, 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Sponsored by Photographic Resource Center. 
Admission $4; call 783-9333. 
ARCHITECT JAN WAMPLER discusses his work 
at 12:15 p.m. at the institute of Contemporary 
Art, 955 Boyiston St., Boston. Admission $2.50 
includes coffee; call 266-5151. 


SATURDAY/22 

“CONDUCT AND DEPORTMENT IN AMERICAN 
PORTRAITS,” talk in period costume on the 
deportment of 18th-century American gentry by 
Gretchen Schneider at 2 p.m. at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 
267-9300, ext. 300. 

GRAY PANTHERS of Greater Boston sponsor a 
talk by Richard Segan of Boston City Health and 
Hospitals on “Providing Health Care for the 
Elderly, the Poor, and the Near Poor,” 1 p.m. at 
Old South Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 
497-5767. 
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Enter at all Christy’s Markets, to win the legendary 
WCOZ Van and lots of weekly prizes; or mail this entry to: 
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| Play by play 


compiled by David Edelstein 
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THE ALL NIGHT STRUT! A slick, homog- 
enized musical celebration of the '30s and 
‘40s that shimmers like sequins but has no 
point of view. At the Next Move Theater, 1 
Boylston Place, Boston (423-5572)# Octo- 
ber 15 and 16. Curtain is at 7 and 9:30 p.m 
on Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $19. 

THE BELLE OF AMHERST. In William 
Luce’s one-woman dramatization of the life 
and poetry of Emily Dickinson, Jane Staab 
plays the gal who never saw the sea, never 
got married, and never tried sushi. At the 
Wheelock Family Theater, 180 Riverway, 
Boston (734-5203), through October 30. 
Curtain is at 10 a.m. on Thursday and at 
7:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with a 3 
p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $5. 

THE BIG NICKEL. An unrehearsed reading 
of a new play by Jeffrey Carroll, reportedly a 
humorous look at unemployment 
Presented by Playwrights’ Platform, 43 
Charles Street, Boston (720-3770), Octo- 
ber 17. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Monday 
Free 

BLITHE SPIRIT. A tatty, drably competent 


production of Noel Coward's chestnut 
about the squabbles of a ghost, her former 
husband, and his second wife. The play 
emerges as an anthology of cocktail 
chatter, with too many pauses for drinks. At 
the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston 
(742-8703) , through October 23. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday, and at 
5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, with a 3 p.m 
matinee on Sunday. Tix $6.50 to $9 

BUS STOP. William Inge’s oft-produced 
romantic comedy, directed by Trinity 
Square stalwart George Martin, and without 
Marilyn Monroe. At the Trinity Square 
Repertory Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
(401-351-4242), through November 6. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
(October 15 only) and Sunday. Tix $13 to 
$18. 

CITY SUGAR. Britisher Stephen Poliakoff's 
rambling and obnoxious play about the evils 
of rock-and-roll radio, in which a cynical DJ 
singles out an ordinary working-class lass 
and harangues her for hours about how 


Paul Winter 
Missa Gaia / Earth Mass 


In Boston’s 


screwed up the youth of today is. The 
production is slow and glum but it does 
feature a handful of fine performances. At 
the Alley Theater, 1253 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge (492-9567), through October 
22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday, with a 3 p.m. matinee on Sunday. 
Tix $7 and $8; $6 for students and seniors. 
COMING THROUGH SLAUGHTER. Thea- 
terWorks opens its new season with Michael 
Ondaatje’s hallucinatory theater piece 
based on his novel about Buddy Bolden, the 
little-known New Orleans legend who 
ushered in the jazz age as his own sanity 
slipped out the window. Ondaatje weaves 
history, poetry, and free association into a 
narrative with all the seductive force of 
music itself. And Tim McDonough’s muted, 
unsettling production succeeds as far as is 
perhaps possible with material essentially 
undramatic. Visually it’s a tantalizing blur of 
Bellog photographs, spidery silhouettes, 
and shadowy black and white tableaux: a 
landscape of the period bleeding into the 
mental landscape Ondaatje has imagined 
for Bolden. At the Hasty Pudding Theater, 
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TICKETS ON SALE: 
BOSTON GARDEN BOX OFFICE and All TICKETRON Outlets 
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CHARGE TICKETS BY PHONE! CALL: (617) 742-0200 or 720-1900 


DAILY - 10:00 AM. to 6:00 PM 


Use Your VISA or MASTER CARD - ($2.50 Service Charge Per Phone Order) 


12 Holyoke Street, Cambridge 
(497-0927) , through October 23. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Saturday, 
and at 6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8 to $12. 
THE COUNTRY WIFE. William Wycherley’s 
sweet and sour Restoration comedy about 
the self-delusion we fall into when we allow 
our baser passions to shape society. The 
Publick Theater production aspires, wrong- 
ly, to Continental elegance rather than 
English earthiness, and the actors confuse 
manners with mannerisms; the result is cold 
and stilted. At the Boston YWCA, 140 
Clarendon Street, Boston (720-1007), 
through October 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $6 to $10. 
CRIMES OF THE HEART. The Boston 
premiére of Beth Henley’s Pulitzer Prize- 
winning comedy about three zany Southern 
sisters, one of whom has just put a bullet 
into her hubby. At the Shubert Theater, 265 
Tremont Street, Boston (426-4520), 
through October 22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. Tix 
$15 to $30. (See review in this issue.) 
CROOKED ECLIPSES. A ‘theatrical medi- 
tation on Shakespeare's sonnets,’ lit entire- 
ly by candies, in which men and women in 
tights twist themselves into pretzels and 
chant at one another in iambic pentameter. 
More often than not, it sounds pretty good. 
Presented by the Boston Theater Group at 
the Alumnae Lounge, Tufts University, 
Medford (395-4443) , October 20 and 21. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday. 
Tix $5; $3.50 for students and seniors. 
DESIGN FOR LIVING. Another Cowardly 
ménage 4a trois: in this one an artist, a 
playwright, and a ‘‘very modern”’ heroine try 
to work out a ‘design for frivolous living."* At 
the Huntington Theater Company, 264 
Huntington Avenue, Boston (266-3913), 
through October 23. Curtain is at 8 p.m 
Tuesday through Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $9 to $18. (See review in this 
issue.) 

DOONESBURY. Garry Trudeau took a year 
off from his angry and hilarious comic strip 
to write the libretto for this new, Broadway- 
bound musical, which features songs by 
Elizabeth Swados and a cast that includes 
Kate Burton as J.J. and Mark Linn-Baker as 
Megaphone Mark. At the Wilbur Theater, 
256 Tremont Street, Boston (423-4008) , 
through October 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m 
Tuesday through Sunday, with matinees at 
2 p.m. on Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday 
(October 16 only). Tix $13.50 to $27.50 
FIFTH OF JULY. An expert production of 
an already somewhat quaint play, Lanford 
Wilson's 1978 Middle American trans- 
planting of The Cherry Orchard, which is 
about a crippled Vietnam vet's decision to 
sell his family manse. Under Judy Braha’s 
tough, edgy direction, the cast transcends 
caricature, taking on an edge of desperation 
that neutralizes Wilson's sentimentality. At 
the New Ehrlich Theater, 539 Tremont 
Street, Boston (482-6316), through No- 
vember 6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday, with a 3 p.m. matinee on 
Sunday. Tix $6 to $9 

GALILEO. One of Bertolt Brecht’s most 
disturbing masterpieces, an epic about the 
astronomer Galileo Galilei and his debate 
with the Church over whether the earth 
revolves around the sun. The play also 
bristles with 20th-century overtones — of 
science bereft of social responsibility, and 
of the atomic bomb. Adrian Hall directs. At 
the Trinity Square Repertory Company, 201 
Washington Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island (401-351-4242) , through November 
13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, with a 2 p.m. matinee on Sunday 
Tix $13 to $18 

LITTLE MOON OF ALBAN. James Cos- 
tigan’s sad, romantic play, about a cute 
Irish nun who's shattered by war-inflicted 
losses and healed by the redemptive power 
of Christian love. It’s lofty and sentimental 
and hopelessly hoky, but Nora Hussey has 
Staged it simply and well. Presented by the 
Boston Theater Club at the Boston Play- 
wrights Theater, 949 Commonwealth Av- 
enue, Boston (266-4534), October 15 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $7 to 
$9. 

LIVING TOGETHER. One of three seg- 
ments from Alan Ayckbourn'’s romantic 
roundelay The Norman Conquests 
Presented by the Nucleo Eclettico and the 
Artists’ Collaborative at the Nucleo Eclet- 
tico, 216 Hanover Street, Boston 
(367-8056) , through November 5. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Saturday 
Tix $10; $6 to $7 in advance 

MY SISTER IN THIS HOUSE. Wendy 
Kesselman’s stately play concerns the 
notorious murder of a bourgeois mother and 
daughter by two sisters employed in their 
house (the same crime that inspired The 
Maids ). In the gloomily dexterous staging 
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by Stacy Klein, it’s strong on ritual in- 
evitability. Presented by Double Edge Thea- 
ter at the Overland Theater, 26 Overland 
Street, Boston (776-9474), October 15 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $7 ($6 
in advance); $6 for students and seniors 
($5 in advance) 

PASSION OF DRACULA. Most of us are 
suckers for a good vampire yarn, and this 
new adaptation of Bram Stoker's classic 
shocker is pretty good, combining enough 
of the human resonance in the old vampire 
lore with enough good-natured blood-and- 
guts to make for a nourishing evening. The 
production, though unevenly acted, fea- 
tures awesome special effects. At Theater 
by the Sea, 125 Bow Street, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire (603-431-5846) , through 
October 22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 4 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday, with a 2 p.m. matinee on Wednes- 
day. Tix $9. 

PERICLES. Wunderkind P. Sellars in- 
augurates his reign at the Boston 
Shakespeare Company with a rarely 
produced romantic epic in which the Bard is 
thought to have had a hand. The plot makes 
Peer Gynt's sound like ‘night, Mother's, 
but Sellars no doubt means to stride it like a 
colossus. At the Boston Shakespeare Com- 
pany, 52 St. Botolph Street, Boston 
(267-5600) , through October 30. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday, with a 
3 p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $5 to $15; 
discounts for seniors and students. 
PURGATORY. W.B. Yeats’s brief, dark, 
two-character play about a boy, an old 
man, and a swift murder. Presented by the 
Peasant Stock Brunch Theater at the 
Peasant Stock Restaurant, 415 Washingic: 
Street, Somerville (354-9528) , October 16 
through 30. Curtain is at noon on Sunday. 
Tix $9, which includes brunch 

SHEAR MADNESS. The audience gets to 
play amateur gumshoe in this hair-brained 
whodunit set in a Newbury Street salon 
Now in its fourth year at the Charles 
Playhouse, Stage Ill, 76 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-5225). Curtain is at 8 p.m 
Tuesday through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $16. 

SMALLER HEARTACHES. A zany new 
comedy by Frank Pike about a gay young 
man, a gay young woman, and a young 
heterosexual couple, one of whom prefers 
junk food. All struggle to face a world that 
doesn't understand them. Presented by the 
Triangle Theater Company at the Spectator 
Arts Theater, 811 Boylston Street, Boston 
(482-0897) , October 20 through Novem- 
ber 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $6; $5 for students and 
seniors. 

THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE. José Quintero, 
who once upon a time mounted the works of 
O'Neill and Tennessee Williams on Broad- 
way, inaugurates his reign as director of 
Brandeis’s Spingold Theater with William 
Saroyan's sentimental visit to a waterfront 
saloon. At the Spingold Theater, Brandeis 
University, Waltham (894-4343), through 
October 22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday 
Tix $6 

TOMFOOLERY. A revue performed Off 
Broadway last year, with words and music 
by Cambridge’s own Tom Lehrer, the ‘60s’ 
favorite mathematics professor. It features 
classics like ‘‘The Vatican Rag’’ and “The 
Old Dope Peddler."’ And who can forget 
“Poisoning Pigeons in the Park’'? Today 
Boston, tomorrow the Longines Sym- 
phonette. At the Charles Playhouse, 76 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-6912), 
through November. Curtain is at 8 p.m 
Tuesday through Friday, at 6:30 and 9 p.m 
on Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 
a 2:30 p.m. matinee on Wednesday. Tix 
$13.50 to $18.50 

WHERE THE TRAINS GO BY. The world 
premiére of a new play by novelist Raymond 
DeCapite, a love story set in working-class 
Cleveland. Being performed with another 
Capite work, Zinfandel. Presented by the 
Lexington Theater Company at Diamond 
Junior High School, Sedge Road, Lex- 
ington, October 21 and 22. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $4 

THE WIDOW’S BLIND DATE. Israel 
Horovitz's latest return to the scene of the 
crime, not to mention his youth (Wakefield, 
Massachusetts) , is his best trip in years. As 
usual, an outsider returns home bent on 
reconciliation and revenge: the high-school 
reunion as envisioned by Harold Pinter and 
the Marquis de Sade, with plenty of gritty 
symbolism in the punch. Presented by the 
Gloucester Stage Company at the First and 
Second Church of Boston, 66 Marlborough 
Street, Boston (523-4463), October 15 
and 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $7.50; $5 for students. 


We're looking 
for a few good 


PRESENTS people... 


Staff, publicity, & tech. 
SPECTATOR ARTS 
THEATRE 
811 Boylston St. 266-0093 


FRIDAY at9:00PM NN 
SATURDAY at 9:00 & 11:00 


SP | | & NOW A SUPERB, BEFORE SHOW COMPLETE 
7 DINNER & COMEDY SHOW 


Choice of 4 entrées! 
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Off the record 


THIS WEEK 


**'2Cheap Trick, NEXT POSITION 
PLEASE (Epic). Just when you couldn't 
care less, Cheap Trick come up with their 
lithest, hookiest record since pre-Budokan 
courtesy of producer Todd Rundgren: it’s 
slightly nasty light metal that jangles its way 
into your pleasure center, if not your heart 
Or for that matter, your brain, because 
everything maestro Rick Nielsen has to say 
is conveyed by his deftly compressed guitar 
turnabouts. But considering the discursive 
tendencies the band’s producer usually 
exercises atop such trifles, we should give 
thanks 
*& * *'2Rick James, COLD BLOODED 
(Motown). R&B realist Rick James has 
overcome his difficulties with symphonic 
arrangement and black slow-song and with 
his adulation of black tradition to produce 
his finest record. The title single, ‘You Bring 
Out the Freak in Me," and ‘‘Do It’’ mark 
James as the jump-blues heir to Wynonie 
Harris and Roy Brown even as he pitches to 
the songs’ lean rhythms with the clarity 
usually reserved for praise songs. His new 
protests, the grisly “'P.I.M.P. the Simp”’ and 
the harangue-into-jubilation of “‘New York 
Town,”’ are loaded with documentary detail 
And the two ballad duets are silky and 
assertive Ebony Eyes,"’ with . Smokey 
Robinson, praises a love that's distinctively 
black: and “Tell Me (What You Want) 
with Billy Dee Williams, links James's street 
manticism to that of a more privileged 
Dlack Class 
* *& *Connie Kaldor, ONE OF THESE 
DAYS (Coyote, import) 


er ngwriter Connie Kaldor owes as 


Canadiar 


g 


nuch to the her mage of the chanteuse 
that of the ne folk singer and it's 
thi Jelicate eclecticism that spices her 
Jebut album. Kaldors chic burnished 
ntraito bespeaks a singer and writer 
teeped in pop-culture irony (‘Play Me 
Something Sentimental’’) as well as 
possessing enough strength to stand up to 
her broad taste in arrangements from R & B 
swagger (‘Loving Kind’’) to. scat 
(“Strength Love and Laughter’). Ap 
propriate to her clever innocence, the title 
track, on which romantic fantasy is 
grounded by everyday drudgery, catches 
her at her witty, heartfelt peak 
* * & Sonic Youth, CONFUSION IS SEX 
(Neutral). Eschewing the politeness of their 
1982 EP, Sonic Youth have matched the 
guitar clangs of mentor Glenn Branca with 
an equally explosive rhythm section. Out of 
the loft and into the slam-dance throng, 
indeed. Open-tuned harmonies howl on 
“Inhuman” and ‘‘Protect Me You,"’ but it’s 
the abrasive combination of bumptious 
guitars and thrash-band vitriol vocals in 
‘World Looks Red"’ that gives the LP its 
breakthrough cut 
**x*xThe Waitresses, BRUISEOLOGY 
(Polydor). Even though the pop grapevine 
reports that they can't stand each other 
songwriter/guitarist Chris Butler pitches to 
vocalist Patty Donahue’s tough-gal petu- 
lance more accurately than ever — ‘‘Think- 
ing About Sex Again’’ and “They're All Out 
of Liquor, Let's Find Another Party’’ turn 
away from and point up the automatic 
jadedness of Wasn't Tomorrow Wonderful? 
without reneging on that LP’s gum-cracking 
smarts. Although Bruiseology often seems 
too dense for its own good, as if the chatty 
lyrics were leading the band by the nose 
through every twist and turn, only ‘‘Luxury’’ 
catches the Waitresses huffing. At their 
sharpest, the jagged rhythms and sax 
squonks not only paraliel Conahue's (and 
her ghost writer's) hyperconsciousness, 
they also vent it 
*'2Mari Wilson, SHOWPEOPLE (Lon- 
don). Despite the obligatory intermittent 
electronic textures, this LP doggedly re- 
creates the polite, ‘60s-solo-gal-singer 
shtick that Wilson's beehive and cover of 
“Cry Me a River" betray. And re-create is all 
this record does — Wilson adds nothing to 
her Petula Clark except a thoughtfully tacky 
wardrobe, and Teddy Johns's songs could 
well have been written in 1963. Granted, 
“Forward into the Past’’ may be these 
chicmongers' idea of modernism. But jokes, 
even those as modest as this one, deserve 
at least an attempt at a punch line 


PREVIOUS 


*&*x*'2Muhal Richard Abrams, RE- 
JOICING WITH THE LIGHT (Black Saint). 


presented by the 


Harvard/Radcliffe 
Dramatic Club 
Oct. 20-23 & 26-29 
at 8 p.m. 
Tickets *3-*5. At the 
Loeb Drama Center 
64 Brattle St. 


Cambridge 
547-8300 


compiled by Mark Moses 


Boasting pianist Muhal Richard Abrams's 
wide intellectual compass and a versatile 
all-star 14-member orchestra, Rejoicing 
with the Light approaches an ideal sym- 
biosis between improvisational freedom and 
compositional form. On ‘The Heart Is Love 
and ‘| Am,’ "" Abrams employs knelling 
drums, swarming bass and cello, and 
plummeting woodwinds to focus a re 
markable vocal performance by Janette 
Moody. ‘Bloodline’ is an eclectic, flag 
waving panorama of big-band history that 
wails from beginning to end. The remaining 
three pieces draw their power from ac 
cumulations of piquant detail the bass 
saxes on “Blessed Be the Heavens at 12 
(9-7-5-3-1) ,"" the shifting horn parts on the 
title cut, the pairing of instruments on 
Spiral to Clarity." 
**Marianne Faithfull, A CHILD'S 
ADVENTURE (island). Like 1981's 
Dangerous Acquaintances, this LP uses 
most-of the musicians and songwriters from 
Marianne Faithfull’s breakthrough revenge 
classic Broken English. But the followups 
have dated in a way that Broken English 
hasn't, lacking that album's inspired covers 
as well as replacing its powerful, blues- 
based beat with a centerless pastiche of 
reggae, watery funk, and generic new-wave 
pulse. Or.is it just that the studiously applied 
instrumental layers and Faithfull’s new 
preference for chillier, more private songs 
belie the rasping, aristocratic authority of 
her voice, a voice that continues to mean 
more than it says? 
* 'aHerbie Hancock, FUTURE SHOCK 
(Columbia). Material’s disco synthetics 
and streetwise guest pals (eg. Grand 
Mixer D.ST.) have brought the raw crunch 
f new wave to Herbie Hancock's recent 
formula funk. Yet at bottom, Future Shock is 
just a dance record rooted on the one 
however thick and graphic its video-arcade 
sonorities may be. It's long on ambiance 
and groove and short on variation, and the 
lack of improvisation in its pop jazz hobbies 
two of its three dominant styles the 
forgettable riffs beneath the scratches of 
the mechanistic single, ‘‘Rockit,"" and the 
tame ‘real’ ensemble work on ‘Future 
Shock."’ Only the crisp, limber rhythms of 
Hancock's piano on the trio setup of 
Autodrive”’ reward jazz listeners 
* *'zLegal Weapon, YOUR WEAPON 
(Arsenal). Legal Weapon’s 1982 debut, 
Death of Innocence, was a combination 
suicide note/greeting card from a frenetic 
LA punk scene teetering between relief and 
dissipated desperation. But Your Weapon 
cleans up their act while turning its back on 
their old scene — and what's unexpected is 
the self-satisfied tone and vague reasoning 
behind the band’s new commercialism. The 
songwriting team of singer Kat Arthur and 


ON SALE NOW! 


the , 
Huntington 


UTCalike 
Company: 


Design 


for Living 
by Noel Coward 
October 1-23 


266-3913 
Group sales: 262-3100 


Boston University Theatre, 
264 Huntington Avenue, Boston, MA 02115 


guitarist Brian Hansen abandons its roman- 
tic notion of a ravaged, doomed communi- 
ty, instead blankly backing grisly images 
with fussier playing. Only ‘‘Bleeders’’ ap- 
proaches the old masochistic frankness and 
battered pride, suggesting that plain old 
boredom is what's really guiding Legal 
Weapon down the straight-and-narrow 
* kJamaaladeen Tacuma, SHOW 
STOPPER (Gramavision). On Jamaala- 
deen Tacuma’'s first album under his own 
name, the Prime Time bassist provides the 
material and chooses the bands himself 
with mixed results. Side one showcases 
your basic sax-and-electric-rhythm quintet 
and both the earthbound band and the 
myriad references in the music confine 
Tacuma. For example, on his most absorb- 
ng number, “Rhythm Box,’’ he doesn't take 
a turn, and even his state-of-the-art lines on 
Sunk in the Funk’’ are hemmed in by the 
rigid ensemble work. The sampler format of 
side two also provides its share of disap- 
pointments — a forgettable vamp with 
James ‘‘Blood’’ Ulmer on ‘Sophisticated 
Us,”’ the saccharine ‘‘serious’’ music of 
‘The Bird of Paradise."’ But other, Ornette- 
influenced pieces the honestly modest 
Tacuma’s Song,"’ the playful title track — 
remind us that this often startling instrumen- 
talist and promising composer is _ still 
maturing 


CLASSICS 


**k*XXTHE WILD TCHOUPITOULAS 
(island, 1976). Along with 1974's rougher 
The Wild Magnolias The Wild 
Tchoupitoulas reconciled New Orleans 
R&B with later funk even as it returned tc 
the oldest of Crescent City traditions, the 
Mardi Gras Parade. Big Chief George 
Landry (he of “Bia Chef Got a Golder 
Crown’) reclaimed the traditional party 
nants a both writer and lead Singer 
producer Allen Toussaint brought an effort 
ess Clarity and warmth to music he owed hi 
areer to. But it's the Meters whose loving 
economy nails down the seminal quality of 
hese tracks. The jocular precision of the 
rhythms on “Hey Pocky A-Way”’ and ‘Meet 
De Boys on the Battlefront (where the 
Wild Tchoupitoulas gonna stomp some 
rump'"’) rings with the laughs of wisecracks 
ssed from each to each. In particular 
bassist George Porter and drummer Ziggy 
Modeliste exchange their share of gags 
lopsided foot drags bumping against funk 
struts and skank steps. There are very few 
more elegant and: jubilant straddlings of 
tradition and innovation in R & B. And given 
that by 1976 no one was listening, few 
parties leave a more melancholy afterglow 
(The Wild Tchoupitoulas is a rapidly 
disappearing cutout. Act now or be 
prepared to lose your golden crown.) 


THEATER 
& DANCE 


eDIcvVAl 
ANOR 


Theatre-Restaurany 


More than a Banquet 
More than a Show 
An 
Experience !!! 

For Reservations Call: 
423 - 4900 


Previews: Mon., Tues.: 9:25 Opens Wed.: 7:30 


the words and music of 


Tom Lehrer 


A Musical Revue 


“Full of malicious wit, 
waggish merriment... 
TOMFOOLERY is an iconoclastic delight!” 
— Kevin Kelly, Boston Globe 


“Always predict the worst and you will be 
hailed as a prophet” 


— Tom Lehrer 


ALITA 


At The Charles Playhouse y 


76 Warrenton Street, Boston, MA 02116 gk 
Box Office: 426-6912 t ® 


TICKETS NOW BY PHONE 720-3434 


For Group Sales 262-3100 


FINAL 8 PERFS! 
You're advised not to miss it!” — Kevin Kelly, Boston Globe 


WINNER 1981 PULITZER PRIZE 
N.Y. DRAMA CRITICS CIRCLE AWARD 


“A SOLID GOLD HIT!” 


__—Dennis Cunningham, WCBS-TV 
[TELE-TRON: (617) 720-3434] 
Group Sales Call: (617) 426-6444 Ticketron 

SHUBERT THEATRE 


265 Tremont St., Boston, 02116/426-4520. 








FINAL 2 WEEKS 
NOW THRU OCT. 29 


Group Sales Call: (617) 426-6444 Ticketron 
WILBUR THEATRE 


246 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 02116 * 423-4008 


" ‘THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART PRESENTS 


CURRENTS 


AN ONGOING LOOK AT THE BROAD DIVERSITY IN TODAY’S 
CONTEMPORARY ART STYLES, THEMES, AND ISSUES. 


a GALLERY ARTISTS 


DANIEL BUREN 
A.R. PENCK 
DAVID TRUE 


KEITH HAR 
JENNY HOLZER 


MIMMO PALADINO 
BRYAN HUNT ALFONSE BORYSEWICZ 


NEIL JENNEY 


*Opening October 22 
STUART SHERMAN, sculpture created as theatrical props 


INSIDE RHYTHMS: A MULTI-MEDIA EVENT 
October 22, 8 p.m. 
October 23, 3 p.m. 


DANCE/PERCUSSION/PERFORMANCE 


Boston multi-media artist 
CHRISTOPHER JANNEY brings 
“INSIDE RHYTHMS” to the ICA 
ies for two performances. 

ANCERS: SARAH RUDNER RENEE 
CASO LYNNMODEL TOM KRUSINSK!I 
PERCUSSION: DAVID MOSS The 
work explores the interractions 
between sound, space and movement 
$5 ICA Members; $6 Non-Members, 
available at the door. Price includes 
gallery admission. 


“THE RIGHT STUFF” BENEFIT/FILM PREMIERE 
October 20, 5:30 p.m. 

The ICA hosts the New England Premiere of the season’s most 
celebrated film, “The Right Stuff.” Tacos, Tang, make-your-own Sundae 
supper at 5:30 p.m. precedes the 7:30 screening of the film at the Sack 
Cheri Theater, 50 Daiton Street. 

Benefit/Film Tickets avaiaible at the ICA or call 266-5152. ICA Members 
$22.50 in advance; non-members $25 in advance. ALL TICKETS $25 at the 


door. 
NOON FORUM 

BOSTON ARCHITECTS: JAN WAMPLER, architect and associate 
professor at MIT reviews the form and theory of his work with specific 
orientation to the Angela Westover Congregate House for the Elderly in 
Jamaica Plain. Members free; Non-members pay regular gallery 

admission. 
CALL 266-5151 FOR THE FRIDAY NIGHT SPECIAL PROGRAM 
AND OTHER ICA ARTS/INFORMATION 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MA 02115 
CALL 266-5151 FOR MORE ARTS/INFORMATION 


THESE PROGRAMS ARE SUPPORTED IN PART BY THE BOSTON 
THE MASS. COUNCIL ON THE ARTS AND HUMANITIES, AND THE MEA.” 
an s 


Ss 
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Film listings 


These listings are compiled almost a week 
before theater bookings are final. New shows 
are often scheduled with little advance 
notification, and films may run longer than 
noted. Please call the theater before stepping 
out, and be advised that sneak previews are 
common Friday and Saturday nights. 


These listings run from Saturday, October 15, 
to Sunday, October 23. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

t: Local Hero: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:15 

ll: The Golden Seal: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7,9 
BEACON HILL |, li & Ili (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

i: Beyond the Limit: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

li: Fanny and Alexander: through Thurs., 1, 4:30, 
8 

il: Koyaanisqatsi: through Thurs., 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

CHARLES |, Ii & Ili (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge Street 

I: A Star Is Born: through Thurs., 1, 4:30, 8 

li: Romantic Comedy: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:45, 8, 10 

iit: Danton: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 10 
CHERI I, ll & Iii (536-2870) 

Dalton Street near the Prudential Center 

I: Risky Business: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:45, 9:45 

li: The Big Chill: through Thurs., 
7:45, 10 

i: Mer’ Christmas, Mr. Lawrence: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:40, 8, 10:10; Tues., no 8 p.m 
show 

Under Fire: Tues., 8 

CINEMA 57 | & Ii (482-1222) 

200 Stuart Street 

I: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:35, 8, 10:20 

li: Brainstorm: through Thurs., 
10:10 

EXETER THEATER (536-7067) 
Exeter Street at Newbury 
Daniel: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:15, 7:15, 9:40 
Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., midnight 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 

|: Rear Window: through Thurs., 2:40, 5:10, 7:50, 
10:20; Sat., Sun. mat., 12:10 

li: Pauline at the Beach: through Thurs., 2:35, 
4:30, 6:30, 8:25, 10:15; Sat., Sun. mat., 12:50 
it: Liquid Sky: through Thurs., 2:45, 5, 7:30, 10; 
Sat., Sun. mat., 12:30 

IV: Heat and Dyst: through Thurs., 2:30, 5, 7:40, 
10:10; Sat., Sun. mat., noon 

V: Lonely Hearts: through Thurs., 2:15, 4:05, 6, 8, 
10:20; Sat., Sun. mat., 12:20 


1:30, 3:30, 


1, 3:15, 5:30, 


1, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 


PARIS (267-8181) 
841 Boylston Street 


Zelig: through Thurs., 1, 2:30, 4, 5:30, 7:05, 8:40, 


10:15 
Pi ALLEY | & if (227-6676) 


t: Revenge of the Ninja: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 


4:30, 6:15, 8, 9:50 


it: Evil Dead: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 


10 

PREMIER PERFORMANCE THEATER 361-6111 
17 Fairmount Ave., Hyde Park 

Call for features and times. 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 
Route 9 at Hammond Street 


i: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs., 1:30, 


4:30, 7:30, 10 


lt: Beyond the Limit: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 


5:20, 7:30, 10 


lll: Eddie and the Cruisers: through Thurs., 1:30, 


3:25, 5:25, 7:30, 10 


IV: The Big Chill: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 


7:30, 10 


V: Fanny and Alexander: through Thurs., 1, 4:30, 


8:15 

CINEMA BROOKLINE (566-0007) 

111 Washington Street 

Risky Business: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

CIRCLE CINEMA I, Ii & Il! (566-4040) 
Cleveland Circle 

I: Zelig: through Thurs. Call for times. 

i: Brainstorm: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ill: Daniel: through Thurs. Call for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard Street 

I: Rashomon: Sat. the 15th, 4:25, 7:45 

Sanjuro: Sat. the 15th, 2:40, 6, 9:25 
Kagemusha: Sun.-Tues., 5:30, 8:25; Sun. mat., 
2:35 

The Bad Sleep Well: Wed., Thurs., 7:15 

The Lower Depths: Wed., Thurs., 5, 9:35 
Trouble in Paradise: Fri., Sat., 7:40; Sat. mat., 
4:25 


Design For Living: Fri., Sat., 6, 9:15; Sat. mat., 


2:45 


The Merry Widow: starts Sun. the 23rd, 5:45, 


9;35; Sun. mat., 1:55 


Ninotchka: starts Sun. the 23rd, 7:35; Sun. mat., 


3:45 


it: Pandora’s Box: through Thurs., 8; Sat., Sun. 


mat., 4:10 


Diary of a Lost Girl: through Thurs., 6:10, 10; 


Sat., Sun. mat., 2:20 


America: From Hitler to M-X: starts Fri., 6:15, 8, 


9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 2:45, 4:30 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-4226) 
40 Brattle St., near Harvard Square 


‘““A WONDERFUL TESTAMENT 
TO ROMY SCHNEIDER’S 


BEAUTY AND TALENT!” 


—Judith Crist 


“COMPELLING...ACTED AND 


DIRECTED WITH CONVICTION” 


—Janet Maslin, New York Times 


Michael S. Landes and Albert Schwartz 


present 


La PassantTe 


starring ROMY SCHNEIDER 


Michel Piccoli, Mathieu Carriere, Dominique Labourier, Gerard Klein 


~ Helmut Griem and Maria Schell Directed by jacques Rouffio 
Produced by Raymond Danon 
A Libra Cinema 5 Films Release 


2:00, 4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:00 


THE LATE SHOWS Fri. & Sat. at Midnight 


Oct. 21 & 22 


fers 


Watten and Directed bv INGMAR BERGMAN 


PERNILLA ALIMIN as Fanny 
EWA FROLING, ERLAND JOSEPHSON, JAN MALMSJO, GUNN WALLGREN 


Rear Window: all week, 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; 
Fri., Sat., midnight show 

Grease: Sat. the 15th, 11 a.m. 

Gulliver's Travels: Sat. the 22nd, 11 a.m. 
FRESH POND CINEMA (547-8800) 

Fresh Pond Shopping Center 

kt Trading Places: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:25; 
Sat. mat., 2; Sun. mats., 2, 4:20 

lt: Easy Money: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; Sat. 
mat., 2; Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

GALERIA CINEMA (661-3737) 

5 JFK St. 

The Return of Martin Guerre: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:40, 9:45 

HARVARD SQUARE THEATER (864-4580) 

10 Church Street 

i: Zelig: all week, 1, 2:30, 4:05, 5:40, 7:40, 9:30, 11 
Café Flesh: Fri., Sat., midnight 

it: The Grey Fox: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:45, 9:40 
Blade Runner: Fri., Sat., 11:30 

it: Pink Flamingos: Fri., Sat., 11:30 
Eraserhead: Sat. the 15th, 1:40, 4:30, 7:40 
Freaks: Sat. the 15th, 12:30, 3:15, 6:15, 9:30 
Sophie’s Choice: Sun. the 16th, 2:15, 7:30 

The French Lieutenant’s Woman: Sun. the 16th, 
noon, 5:05, 10:10 

North by Northwest: Mon., noon. 4:05, 8:15 
The Thin Man: Mon., 2:25, 6:30, 10:35 

Fellini's Satyricon: Tues., 3:25, 8:10 

Fellini’s Roma: Tues., 1:15, 5:45, 10:30 

Night of the Shooting Stars: Wed., noon, 3:55, 
8:05 

Padre Padrone: Wed., 1:55, 5:50, 10 

War Games: Thurs., 3:05, 7:35 

M*A*S*H: Thurs., 1, 5:15, 9:45 

Rock 'n’ Roll High School: Fri., 12:45, 4:05, 7:35 
Fast Times at Ridgemont High: Fri., 2:25, 5:45, 
9:25 

Casablanca: Sat. the 22nd, 12:30, 4, 7:35 

Play it Again, Sam: Sat. the 22nd, 2:20, 5:50, 
9:35 

Gallipoli: Sun. the 23rd, 3:15, 7:35 

An Officer and a Gentleman: Sun. the 23rd, 1, 
5:15, 9:35 

OFF THE WALL CINEMA (354-5678) 

15 Pearl Street 

Best Animation of the '80s: through Thurs., 7:45, 
9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 3, 5 

18th inti. Tournée of Animation: starts Fri., 7:20, 
9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 2:30, 4:55 

ORSON WELLES |, I & Il! (868-3600) 

1001 Mass. Ave. 

|: Fanny and Alexander: all week, 1, 4:30, 8:15 
Three Stooges Festival: Fri., Sat., midnight 

it; The Draughtsman’s Contract: all week, 1:30, 
3:35, 5:45, 8, 10:05 

Pink Floyd’s The Wall: Fri., Sat., midnight 

il: La passante: all week, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 

Rock ’n’ Roll High School: Fri., Sat., midnight 


FILM SPECIALS 


ANGRY ARTS FILMS presents Jack Willis and 
Saul Landau's Paul Jacobs and the Nuclear Gang 
and Meg Switzgable’s /n Our Water, Oct. 15 and 
16 at 7:30 p.m. at the Cambridge YWCA, 7 


et 


se 
CLEARLY IT’S THE 


BEST FILM OF THE YEAR!”’ 


MICHAEL BLOWEN BOSTON GLOBE 


es FOR EVERYONE” 


AVID ANSEN NEWSWEE 


ANDREW SARRIS || 


Temple St., Central Sq., Camb. Donation $2.50; 
call 776-1247 or 495-2566. 

FILM SOCIETY presents Ousmane 
Sembene’s Xala, Oct. 15 at 7 p.m. at the African 
American institute of Northeastern University 
(AAMARP), 40 Leon St., Boston. Admission $4; 
call 262-9136; discussion afterwards with Fran- 
coise Pfaff of Howard University. 
BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
(536-7128), 1126 Boylston St., Boston. Oct. 22 at 
7 and 9:30 p.m.: Rosetta Reitz presents her jazz- 
age compilation, Shouters and Wailers. Tickets 
$5. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216), 
Copley Sq., presents films in the Rabb Lecture 
Hall, downstairs. All films free. History of the 
French Cinema, in 9 parts, Mondays at 6 p.m. 
Oct. 17: “imagination and the Rise of the Popular 
Front.” 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY, 855 
Comm. Ave., Boston, presents The Plow That 
Broke the Plains and The River, Oct. 21 at 3 p.m. 
Free; call 353-3345. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY PROGRAMMING 
BOARD presents, Oct. 16 at 7 p.m. in the Levin 
Baliroom: The King and |. Oct. 21 at 7:30 and 10 
p.m. in the Levin Ballroom: Sophie's Choice ; $3. 
Oct. 23 at 7 p.m. in the intl. Lounge: The Great 
Gatsby. Admission $2; call 647-2167. 
BROOKLINE COUNCIL FOR PLANNING AND 
RENEWAL presents “Lovins on the Soft Path,” 
“Toast,” and “Acid Rain: Requiem or Re- 
covery?”, Oct. 17 at 7:30 p.m. at St. Paul's 
Church, 15 St. Paul St., Brookline. Free; call 
232-9000, ext. 278. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), presents classic anti-war films 
Fri. at 7 and 9 p.m. at Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Camb. Admission $2.50. Oct. 21: 
Mike Nichols’s Catch-22, after Joseph Heller's 
novel. 
CENTRAL SQ. LIBRARY (498-9081), 45 Peari 
St., Camb., presents free films Tues. at 7 p.m. 
Oct. 18: Our Town. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY (793-7441), 950 Main St., 
Worcester, presents The Lost Honour of Katha- 
rina Blum, as part of New German Cinema, Oct. 
17 at 7 p.m. in room 320, the Academic Center. 
Free. 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (620-0050), 123 
Union Ave., Framingham, presents Yasujiro 
Osu's Floating Weeds, Oct. 19 at 8 p.m. 
Admission $2.75. 
FIGARO’S (536-2768), 295 Huntington Ave. 
Boston, shows silent movies with live piano 
accompaniment Fri. at 7 and 9 p.m. Admission 
$2. Oct. 21 at 7 and 10 p.m.: Tony Sarg's Adam 
Raises Cain, Fritz Lang's Destiny. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston, presents French films Fri.-Sun. at 8 
p.m. Admission $2.50. Oct. 15 and 16: Louis 
Maile’s Elevator to the Scaffold. Oct. 21-23: 
Henri-Georges Clouzot’s The Raven. 
GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050), 170 Beacon 
St., Boston, presents free films Tues. in October 
at 7:30 p.m.: Oct. 18: Thomas Draeger’s Metin. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH, 1555 Mass. 
Ave., Camb., presents films Thurs. and Sun. at 
7:30 p.m. Donation $1.50. Oct. 16: Fellini’s / 


vitelioni. Oct. 23: Bufuel’s Tristana. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700) at the 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy 
St., Camb., presents films Tues., Wed., Fri., and 
Sat. Admission $2. Oct. 15 at 9:30 p.m.: Fritz 
Lang’s Woman in the Moon. Oct. 15 at 7:30 p.m.: 
Antonio-Pedro Vasconcelos’s Oxala. Oct. 18 at 5 
p.m.: Ernst Lubitsch's film version of Noel 
Coward's Design for Living. Oct. 18 at 8 p.m.: 
Dziga Vertov's Man with a Movie Camera. Oct. 19 
at 5 and 8 p.m.: Cari Théodor Dryer’s The 
Passion of Joan of Arc. Oct. 21 and 22 at 7:30 
p.m.: Joao Botelho’s The Other One. Oct. 21 and 
22 at 9:30 p.m.: William Cameron Menzies's film 
version of H.G. Wells's The Shape of Things To 
Come. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCIETY 
(731-2340, ext. 46) presents Maya Deren films — 
“Choreography for a Camera,” “Ritual in Trans- 
figured Time,” “Meditation on Violence,” and “‘in 
the Very Eye of Night,” Oct. 19 at 7:30 p.m. in 
room C-9, Longwood Bidg., 364 Brookline Ave., 
Boston. Admission $2. 

MIT FILM/VIDEO SECTION (253-1606), 275 
Mass. Ave., Camb., screens films Mondays at 7 
p.m. Free. Oct. 17: Yvonne Rainer screens her 
Journeys from Berlin/197 1. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ART (267-9377), 465 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, presents a Cinéma Québec 
series, Thursdays through Dec. 15; admission $3 
each film. Oct. 20 at 5:30 p.m.: L’Equipe 
Frangaise's “La lutte” and Michel Brault's Entre 
la mer et l'eau. Oct. 20 at 8 p.m.: Pierre Perrault’s 
Un pays sans bon sens! New German Cinema, 
Fridays at 5:30 and 8 p.m.; $3 per film. Oct. 21 at 
5:30 p.m.: Peter Fleischmann’s Hunting Scenes 
in Bavaria. Oct. 21 at 8 p.m.: Volker Schiindorff's 
The Sudden Wealth of the Poor People of 
Kombach. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Cen- 
tre St., Newton, presents films Wed. at 7 p.m.; 
free. Oct. 19: “Why Men Rape,” ‘Killing Time.” 
NONANTUM BRANCH LIBRARY (552-7 163), 144 
Bridge St., Nonantum, presents Anarchism in 
America, Oct. 17 at 7 p.m. Free. 

PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), 400 Heath 
St., Chestnut Hill, presents free films in College 
Hall, room ‘217. Oct. 17 at 7 p.m.: Franco 
Zeffirelli’s Romeo and Juliet. 

THE REAR WINDOW (277-4618) presents films 
at the Brookline Arts Center, 86 Monmouth St., 
Brookline and at the Modern Times Café, 134 
Hampshire St., Camb. Admission $3. Oct. 15 at 9 
p.m. at Modern Times: Barbet Schroeder's More. 
Oct. 16 at 7:30 p.m. at Brookline Arts Center: 
Sidney Lumet's Bye Bye Braverman. Oct. 21 at 8 
p.m. at Brookline Arts Center and Oct. 22 at 9 
p.m. at Modern Times: John Frankenheimer's 
Seconds. Oct. 23 at 7:30 p.m. at Brookline Arts 
Center: Alfred Hitchcock's Foreign Correspon- 
dent. 

SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 
Highland Ave. and Wainut St., Somerville, 
presents films Thursdays at 6:30 p.m. Free. Oct. 
20: “The Gold Rush” and “Pay Day.” 
WALPOLE FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY present 
Top Hat, with Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaire, 
Oct. 18 at 7:30 p.m. at the library, Walpole. Free; 
call 444-2051. 
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JUDITH CRIST SATURDAY RE Vit Ww 


“ELOQUENT” 


DAVID DENBY NEW YORK MAGA/INE 


Director of Photography SVEN NYKVIST. A.S.¢ 


A SWEDISH FRENCH OO PRON C TION 


CAE MONT PRRSONAPIEM DORE 


1983 ® PRODUCED BY CINE MATOGRAPH FOR THE SWEDISH FILMUINS TEDL TF 


= © 


1:00, 4:30, 8:15 


THE MOVIE QUIZ 


A free pass to the first 25 people to correctly answer 


the following question. 


Ingrid worked with Igmar Bergman on 
‘Autumn Sonata’ When did John work 


with Walter Huston? 


BERTI. GUVE as Alexander 


Executwe Producer JORN DONNER 


A MOVIE OF MAJESTIC BEAUTY 


...@ perfect marriage of 
style and substance." 


Michael Bilowen Boston Globe 


A Fam by PETER GREENAWAY 


starring ANTHONY HIGGINS JANET SUZMAN 


Ciesmos 


1:30, 3:35, 5:45, 8:00, 10:05 


Offer expires 
Oct. 31 


1 


(868-3603, Monday between 5:00 and 5:30 please.) 


THE MEAL AND MOVIE DEAL 


Your Orson Welles 
Cinema movie stub is worth 
$1.25 on any order of $2.00 or 


more at the Cambridge Bel Canto, 
924- 928 Mass. Ave., 547-6120 


(One Ticket per Customer) 
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INemdas 


606 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 424-1500 


“ke kk 
THE BEST FILM 


From One Of The Best Filmmaking 
Teams...Sure To Make Everyone’s 
TOP 10.”’ —Michae! Biowen, BOSTON GLOBE 


“The best performance in the film 
belongs to Greta Scacchi, who... 
projects an attractive, lively 
sexuality.” 

—Henry Sheehan, BOSTON PHOENIX 


TARLA MEHTA - RATINA PATHAK and introducing GRETA SCACCHI Directed by JAMES IVORY 
Scteenplay by RUTH PRAWER JHABVALA | trom her novel “HEAT AND DUST” 

Music by RICHARD ROBBINS Phatography by WALTER LASSALLY 

SOUNDTRACK MN ABLE ON WARESE SARABANDE MECORDS. ee meinen | 


ADEA pee RQ more 
PRPURBAOK APNLABLE. FROM HARPER PREMERA IBRAEY se 


2:30, 5:00, 7:40, 10:10 
Sat., Sun., Mat. 12:00 


“EROTIC” 
Rohmer's brilliant 
ite ile (ore) aal—te "ae 


avic Denby 
NEW YO RK MAGAZINE 


Ree 2:35, 4:30, 6:30, 8:25, 10:15 
Sat., Sun., Mat. 12:50 


NOW AT THE NEW NICKELODEON 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


¢ ADVANCED TICKET SALES—Now you are able to purchase your ticket 
in advance for any showing of the day at any time. This guarantees you 
an unassigned seat for that performance. 


¢ CONVENIENT CUSTOMER PARKING—Free parking is available for our 
Nick customers at Boston University parking lot K, which is located 

100 feet west, one building down, from the New Nick on Cummington 
Street, at The Boston University yoy! Clinic lot, located at 

595 Commonwealth Ave. and The Boston University Gulf parking lot 
located at 665 Commonwealth Ave. Parking is available daily after 
5PM, and on all Saturdays and Sundays (except baseball games) 


* FULL HANDICAP ACCESSIBILITY 


KkKk* 


—Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBI 


The Samuel Goldwyn Company Presents “LONELY HEARTS” 

Wendy Hughes Norman Kaye Abo Starring Jon Finlayson 
Julia Blake Jonathan Hardy screenplay y Paul Cox & John Clarke 
Produced for Adams Packer Film Productions by John B Murray 

Directed y: Paul COX Distributed by The Samuel Goldwyn ¢ jompam 


“THE MOST DEVASTATING VISION 
OF THE AMERICAN PUNK SCENE 
EVER PUT ON FILM...MESMER— 
HEING...A SMALL MASTERPIECE.” 


—Owen Gleiberman, Boston Phoenix 
a 


Rng... Directed by SLAVA TSUKERMAN 
“me eesTsmes” 19832 FILMS A CINEVISTA Release 
2:45, 5:00, 7:30, 10:00 
Sat., Sun., Mat. 12:30 


“The best thriller of 1954 is also the 


best thriller so far in 1983” 
Michael Sragow, BOSTON PHOENIX 


JAMES STEWART 
in ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S 


REAR 
.wenun WINDOW , 


©1963 UNIVERSAL CITY STUDIOS INC 


2:40, 5:10, 7:50, 10:20 
aet.. Sun.. Mat. 12:10 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, OCTOBER 18, 1983 


Suburban cinemas 


These listings run from Saturday, October 15, 
to Sunday, October 23. 


ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

Trading Places: through Thurs., 7, 9 
ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 

Medford St. 

Easy Money: through Thurs., 7, 9 

BRAINTREE, General Cinema |-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

I: Return of the Jedi: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:05, 
7:15, 9:45 

i: The Grey Fox: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:30 

ii: Mr. Mom: through Thurs., 
7:30, 9:35 

IV: Romantic Comedy: through Thurs., 
5:15, 7:30, 9:35 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall (588-5050) 
I: Flashdance through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:30 

i; The Big Chill: through Thurs., 
7:30, 9:35 

ll: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:40 

IV: Eddie and the Cruisers: through Fhurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

V: Beyond the Limit: through Thurs., 
5:15, 7:30, 9:35 

BROCKTON, Sack I-IV (963-1010) 
Route 57 

I: Romantic Comedy: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:05, 
5:10, 7:20, 9:25 

i: Risky Business: through Thurs., 
5:25, 7:30, 9:30 


1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 


1, 3:15, 


1, 3:15, 5:15, 
1, 3:15, 


1:15, 3:20, 


if 
SCMELVILLE 
thE ATLE 
55 DAVIS SQ WEST SOMERVILLE 
625-1081 


Fri. Sat., October 14-15 


Return of the 
Secaucus'7 


8:00; Sat.Mat, 4:00 


MY DINNER 


Every Man For Himself 
6:00, 9:55 


Wed. Thu., October 19-20 
The Hunger «00 
@> Nosferatu 6:00, 9:55 


Fri. Sat., October 21-22 


“kinc~ Heats 
8:00; Sat.Mat. 4:30 
HAROLD 


and MAUDE 
6:15, 9:55 


éeBRATTLE 
THEATRE 


40 Brattle St Cambridge 876-4226 


New Big Picture! 


New Advance 
Ticket Sales! 


“WKKK 
A MASTERPIECE!” 


-Michael Biowen, 
Baston Globe 


“KKKKK" 


-David Brudnoy, 
WNEV-TV & 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK'S 


REAR 
WINDOW 


1:00. 3:15. 5:30, 7:45. 10:00 


Peanut Brattle 


Saturdays at 11:00 am 
October 15 
— Grease — 
October 22 


— Gulliver’s Travels — 


i: Evil Dead: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:15, 5:20, 


7:35, 9:35 

IV: Brainstorm: through Thurs., 
7:25, 9:30 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Route 128, exit 42 


i: Mr. Mom: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 7:30, 


9:35 

lt: The Golden Seal: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30 
Flashdance: through Thurs., 5:20, 7:30, 9:30 
li: The Grey Fox: through Thurs., 
5:20, 7:30, 9:30 


IV: The Final Option: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 


7:10, 9:30 

DANVERS, Sack |-V! (593-2100) 
Route 128, exit 24 

I: The Big Chill: through Thurs., 
7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:35 show 
lt: Eddie and the Cruisers: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:25, 5:25, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 

lil: Risky Business: through Thurs., 
5:20, 7:20, 9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:20 show 
IV: Flashdance: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:20,-9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 

V: Evil Dead: through Thurs., 
7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 


1, 3:15, 5:20, 


Vi: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs., 1:15, 


4, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight show 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Route 128, exit 24 

i: Brainstorm: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:15, 5:20 

i: An Officer and a Gentleman: through Thurs., 
7:15; Sat., Sun. mat., 3 

48 HRS.: through Thurs., 9:30; Sat., Sun. mat., 1, 
5:20 


1, 3:10, 5:15, 


1:30, 3:30, 


1:10, 3:20, 


1:25, 3:25, 5:30, 


DEDHAM, Showcase 9 (326-2100) 

950 Providence St. 

{: Brainstorm: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

lt: Staying Alive: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
lt: Evil Dead: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Eddie and the Cruisers: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

V: Risky Business: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: The Big Chill: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vit: Beyond the Limit: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IX: Revenge of the Ninja: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-V! (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper's World 

|: Beyond the Limit: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:35 

lt: The Big Chill: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:35 

iil: Return of the Jedi: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:05, 
7:15, 9:45 

IV: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:40 

V: The Golden Seal: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

Vi: The Final Option: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 
7:20, 9:40 

NATICK, Sack I-VI (237-5840) 

Route 9, opposite Shopper's Worid 

i: Evil Dead: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:25, 9:25; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 

i: Brainstorm: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:25, 5:25, 
7:35, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 show 


ill: Risky Business: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 


THE STARS OF THE 80's 
INA COMEDY YOQC'LL 
REMEMBER FOREVER. 


s ” 
“The feel-good movie of 1983. 
“The eight star actors deserve one big Oscar... 
(in) this funny and ferociously smart movie.” 


Richard Corliss, TME MAGAZINE 


ina cold wort’ you need your 


friends 


R| = 


to keep you warm. 


OL yanbia PICTURES MDUSTINES one 


Now Playing 


OEMERAL Comma 


RTL. © SHOPPERS WORLD 
235-8020 


‘‘The best thriller 
of 1954 is also the best 
thriller so far in 1983”’ 


Michael Sragow, BOSTON PHOENIX 


““REAR WINDOW’ IS THE KIND OF 


5:10, 7:35, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 

IV: Mr. Mom: through Thurs., 1:25, 3:30, 5:35, 
7:40, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40 show 

V: Zelig: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8, 
9:55; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 

Vi Romantic Comedy: through Thurs., 1:05, 
3:15, 5:25, 7:45, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 
NEWTON, West Cinema (964-6060) 

1296 Washington St. 

|: Betrayal: all week, 7:20, 9:30 

i: Come Back to the Five and Dime, Jimmy 
Dean, Jimmy Dean: ali week, 7:25, 9:30 

tt: Tender Mercies: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30 
Xica: starts Fri. Call for times. 
PEABODY CINEMA (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 

t The Golden Seal: through Thurs., 
5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

i: Mr. Mom: through Thurs., 
7:30, 9:35 

lit: Romantic Comedy: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:35 

SAUGUS, General Cinema (321-1345) 

Route 1 

i: Return of the Jedi: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:05, 
7:15, 9:45 

lt: The Golden Seal: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30 
Flashdance: through Thurs., 5:20, 7:30, 9:30 
SOMERVILLE, Sack Assembly Sq. (628-7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave. 

k The Big Chill: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 6:15, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40 show 

it: Evil Dead: through Thurs., 1:40, 3:0, 5:40, 7:40, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40 show 

ll: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight show 

IV: Revenge of the Ninja: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 

V: Brainstorm: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 

Vi: An Officer and a Gentieman: through Thurs., 


1:30, 3:30, 


1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 


1, 5:10, 9:30 

48 HRS.: through Thurs., 3:15, 7:30; Fri., Sat., 
11:45 show 

Vil: Risky Business: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 

Vill: Romantic Comedy: through Thurs., 1:05, 
3:05, 5:10, 7:35, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:35 show 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 

55 Davis Sq., West Somerville 

Lianna: Sat. the 15th, 4, 8 

Return of the Secaucus Seven: Sat. the 15th, 6, 
10 

Eraserhead: Sat. the 15th, midnight 

My Dinner with André: Sun.-Tues., 7:50; Sun. 
mat., 4 

Everyman for Himself: Sun.-Tues., 6, 9:55 

The Hunger: Wed., Thurs., 8 

Noferatu the Vampyre: Wed., Thurs., 6, 9:55 
King of Hearts: Fri., Sat., 8; Sat. mat., 4:30 
Harold and Maude: Fri., Sat., 6:15, 9:55 

Dawn of the Dead: Fri., Sat., midnight 

Road Warrior: starts Sun. the 23rd, 8; Sun. mat., 
4 

Blade Runner: starts Sun. the 23rd, 5:45, 9:50 
STONEHAM, General Cinema | & Ii (438-4050) 
Routes 128 and 28 

k: Trading Places: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:25; 
Sat. mat., 2; Sun. mats., 2, 4:20 

it: Easy Money: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; Sat. 
mat., 2; Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 

i: Never Sey Never Again: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

it: Evil Dead: through Thurs. Call for times. 

I: Romantic Comedy: through Thurs. Call for 
times. ‘ 

IV: Brainstorm: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: The Big Chill: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vi: Risky Business: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vil: Staying Alive: through Thurs. Call for times. 


HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE 
1-2-3 


4 Double Features On Our Giant Screen 


THE LATE SHOW e Cate Fleah (Mid. 
Fri.-Sat. 
Oct. 28-29 


2:15-7:30 
12:00-5:05- 10:10 
12:00-4:05-8:15 
2:25-6:30-10:35 
3:25-8:10 
1:15-5:45-10:30 
12:00-3:55-8:05 
1:55-5:50- 10:00 
3:05-7:35 
1:00-5:15-9:45 
12:45-4:05-7:35 
2:25--5:45-9:25 


®@ Blade Runner (11:30) 
@ Pink Flamingos (11:30) 


12:30-4:00-7:35 
2:20-5:50-9:35 


5:45 7:45 9:40 


First show $2.50, all other shows $4.25, 
Sr. citizens and children under 14, $2.50 


Wknd Matinees: 12:30-2:15-4:00 


12:00- 1:30-3:00-4:30- 
6:00-8:00-9:50 


First Show $2.50, all other shows $4.25 
Sr. citizens and children under 14, $2.50 


10 Church St. 
TIOWETRON 


MASTERPIECE THEY DON’T MAKE 
ANYMORE...Beautifully structured... James 
Stewart gives one of his cleverest performances... 


the late Grace Kelly is witty and alluring.” 
Rex Reed, NEW YORK POST 


JAMES STEWART 


In ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S 


"REAR WINDOW’ 


GRACE KELLY . WENDELL COREY . 
THELMA RITTER wisn RAYMOND BURR 


pirecteo By ALFRED HITCHCOCK 


screenpLay BY JOHN MICHAEL HAYES 


“PG, PARENTAL GUNDANCE SUGGESTED -ZE~ 


some Mate tim MOF WOT OE Sua E FOR CH OMe 


A UNIVER/ALCLAC «= TECHNICOLOR 


© 1963 UNIVERSAL CITY STUDIOS INC 


BASED ON THE SHORT STORY BY CORNELL WOOLRICH 


‘NICKELODEON (@BRATTLE THEATRE) THEATRE 
606 Comm y bo Boston 424-1500 40 Brattle St ( RATTLE TRCOEE 876-4226 


Now Playing 


2:40, 5:10. 7:50, 10:20 
Sat, Sun, Mat. 12:10 


1:00, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10:00 
Fri & Sat 12 Midnight 


Si @feldal-1 an @lal! i deia) & mane. Ave. 864- ae 
salon. @ male). | x sive ( 


as i ] 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Under Fire (1983). Romance and politics meet again, this time in 
volatile Nicaragua, where a trio of journalists covering the war get involved in a love 
triangle. Joanna Cassidy plays an ambitious newswoman; Gene Hackman is her boyfriend, 
a New York newsman who follows her to Central America to save their relationship; and 
Nick Nolte is the tough photojournalist who falls for Cassidy. Also featured is Ed Harris 
(currently on display as John Glenn in The Right Stuff) as a crazed mercenary. Robert 
Spottiswoode directed. Opens Friday, October 21, at Cinema 57 and the Circle, and in the 


suburbs 


a 


AMERICA FROM HITLER TO MX (1983). 
A new documentary that indicts American 
military politics since the '30s, in particular 
the buildup of nuclear weapons. Directed by 
Joan Harvey. Coolidge Corner 


**X*THE BAD SLEEP WELL (1960). 
Akira Kurosawa’s stirring, rarely seen indict 
ment of big business. Its plot bears a 
resemblance to Hamlet, and its concern 
with the mechanisms of love and power 
politics seems almost Shakespearean 
Toshiro Mifune plays the illegitimate son of a 
murdered corporate official who marries 
into the boss's family in order to gain his 
revenge. Coolidge Corner 

* *‘2BEYOND THE LIMIT (1983). An 
extraordinarily faithful verison of Graham 
Greene's grim, downbeat novel The Honor- 
ary Counsul. Richard Gere, underacting for 
once, plays a self-absorbed doctor who is 
drawn into a kidnapping plot masterminded 
by a crew of clumsy Paraguayan revolution- 
aries. The movie is low-key and novelistic, 
with crisp, understated dialogue and 
marvelous performances from Bob Hoskins, 
as the police chief who trails Gere like a 
dapper Latin-American Columbo, and 


Michael Caine, as the drunken, bleary-eyed 
Charlie Fornum — one of the most 
memorable characters in Caine’s career 
John Mackenzie directed. Beacon Hill 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs 

*& *XTHE BIG CHILL (1983). Lawrence 
Kasdan's college-reunion movie is a slick, 
enjoyable soap opera with a sweet-and 
sour flavor. The characters include Tom 
Berenger as a former radical who's become 
a TV hunk, Mary Kay Place as an anxious 
career woman who wants a baby, Jeff 
Goldblum as a former college journalist 
who's become a gossipmonger for People, 
and William Hurt as a Vietnam vet who's 
remained a “head."’ It's not hard to take 
pleasure in the company of these amiable 
funny, even glamorous folks, and the 
characters are sure to strike chords of 
recognition among moviegoers in their 
mid-30s (at least those with jobs and 
money). But the film's point of view is 
painfully limited. All Kasdan ends up saying 
is that it sure is a cold, cruel world out there 
and that those who experienced the '60s 
are now teeming with guilt about wealth and 
status. Cheri, ©hestnut Hill, suburbs 
*x*BYE BYE BRAVERMAN (1968). 
Sidney Lumet directed this downbeat com- 
edy about four Jewish intellectuals who 
travel to the funeral of a friend. The movie is 
zippy and energetic in the usual Lumet style, 
but its glib view of urban despair has dated 


badly. With George Segal and Jack War- 
den. Rear Window at the Brookline Arts 


Center. 
Cc 


CAFE FLESH. A cult shocker about thrill- 
seeking survivors in a post-nuclear-war 
wasteland. Harvard Square 
*& &*XXCASABLANCA (1943). One of 
Hollywood's luckiest accidents — it nearly 
starred Ronald Reagan and Ann Sheridan 
and was allegedly made without a shooting 
script. No other film so perfectly captures its 
World War Il, pre-film-noir era, but what 
continues to grip viewers generation after 
generation is the galvanizing star chemistry 
of Humphrey Bogart and Ingrid Bergman 
and the perfectly modulated pace; when- 
ever the movie threatens to get teary 
director Michael Curtiz and company turn 
on the toughness. Harvard Square 
* * XCOME BACK TO THE 5 & DIME 
JIMMY DEAN, JIMMY DEAN (1982). 
Robert Altman's best film in years is set 
inside a musty Woolworth's in a small Texas 
town, where six members of a James Dean 
fan club reunite on the 20th anniversary of 
Dean's death and peel away the illusions 
they've been nourishing. The Ed Graczyk 
play Altman adapted suffers from routine 
devices, but the dialogue has a feverish 
grace and humor, and Altman has en 
couraged Sandy Dennis, Cher, and Karen 
Black to find new dimensions within their 
familiar personas. The result is a movie at 
once preposterous and unexpectedly touch- 
ing. West Newton 

D 


*® DANIEL (1983). Adapting The Book of 
Daniel, E.L. Doctorow's audacious fic 
tionalizing of the Rosenberg case, director 
Sidney Lumet never finds the complex 
shape and shifting tone to clarify the volatile 
material. Like the book, the movie cuts 
between the events leading up to the 
execution of the Isaacsons (Doctorow's 
Rosenberg surrogates) and the fate of the 
couple’s grown, orphaned children 
Susan (Amanda Plummer), a Radcliffe 
radical who is beginning to disintegrate 
emotionally, and Daniel (Timothy Hutton) 
a guilt-paralyzed grad student who is 
goaded into reopening the family past. The 
movie doesn't whitewash American reds 
but Lumet’s slabs of pseudodocumentary 
realism lack the necessary combination of 
empathy, rigor, and style; in the end, the 
director's crude social-realist sensibility 
takes over Doctorow's design. Exeter, 
Circle 

THE DEAD ZONE (1983). Christopher 
Walken stars in the film of Stephen King's 
novel about a man who emerges from a five- 
year coma with the ability to predict the 
future. With Brooke Adams and Tom 
Skerritt; directed by David Cronenberg. Pi 


Alley, Chestnut Hill, suburbs 

*& & XDESIGN FOR LIVING (1933). Noe! 
Coward's play about a girl who leaves her 
attractive but impecunious suitors to marry 
arich nincompoop is a stylish, sophisticated 
bit of fluff, and it was brought to the screen 
by Ernst Lubitsch in very high style. Gary 
Cooper and Fredric March are the suitors 
Miriam Hopkins is the lady they love, and 
Edward Everett Horton is the silly but 
wealthy husband. Coolidge Corner, Harvard 
Film Archive 


*& & KTHE 18TH INTERNATIONAL 
TOURNEE OF ANIMATION. Twenty car- 
toons from the world over that pave little 
new ground but prove the old is still firm and 
fertile. Highlights include Will Vinton’s mi 
raculous claymation comedy ‘‘The Great 
Cognito,"’ Paul Driessen'’s ingenious trip- 
tych “On Land, at Sea, and in the Air,"’ the 
gleetully paranoid Canadian-customs night- 
mare “Pig Bird,”’ and Eve Bibanska’'s 
Portrait,’’ a Polish entry that combines the 
wistful romanticism of Annie Hal/ and the 
visual punch of one of Monty Python's loony 
cutout animations. Off the Wall 
*&*x*ELEVATOR TO THE GALLOWS 
(1958). Aka Frantic. Louis Malle's first 
fiction film, a breathtaking thriller in which 
Jeanne Moreau and Maurice Ronet plan the 
perfect crime and pull it off almost — to 
one of the best jazz scores in movie history 
by Miles Davis. Co-starring Lino Ventura 
French Library 
*%& & kX KERASERHEAD (1977). Shot in 
shimmering black and white and backed by 
a soundtrack industrial roars 
David Lynch's apocalyptic nightmare movie 
about a nerdy Everyman Nance) 
who marries his nerdy girlfriend and fathers 
a grotesque monster baby is one of the 
most authentic dream films ever made, a 


of cosmic 


(John 


worthy pop heir to the Surrealist classics of 
Buftuel and Cocteau. The sight of the 
mewling, mutant infant (its head is like a 
jellied calf fetus) is unforgettable, but the 
movie's most striking moment belongs to 
the mysterious lady in the radiator who 
sings “In Heaven, everything is fine.” 
Harvard Square, Somerville Theater 

* XEVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF (1980). 
Although a lot of people hailed Jean-Luc 
Godard's comeback film as his triumphal 
return to narrative cinema, this cold, as- 
tringent movie isn't much of a story 
Composed in four ‘‘movements,"’ it's about 
the intertwined lives of three characters — a 
video filmmaker (Jacques Dutronc), the 
woman (Nathalie Baye) he's left his wife 
for, and a country girl turned prostitute 
(Isabelle Huppert) . The movie is supposed 
to be a study of a malignant world that can 
be redeemed only if we awaken to its 
mysteries, but Godard's acrid cynicism is 
wearying. Somerville Theater 
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**...an avant-garde film...a tantalizing 
marriage of sight and sound...slick and 


seductive..."’ 
— Owen Gleiberman 
Boston Phoenix 


EABASSY 
Px. TURE 
Keteose 


“DAVID BOWIE 


plays a born leader in 


‘Merry Christmas, Mr. Lawrence’ 
and he plays him like a born film star.” 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, 


—Janet Maslin, NEW YORK TIMES 


MR. LAWRENCE 


DAVID BOWLE 


1:00-3:20-5:40 
-8:00-10:10 


- TOM CONTI 


Exclusive Engagement 


A NEIGHBORHOOD WHERE 
ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN... . 


“. . . tough, gritty, but sympathetic. . . 
the film builds these elements into a 
final dramatic explosion.”’ 


—CHICAGO FILM FESTIVAL 


**. . .a well acted film, intense and 


fast paced. 


—Honorable Mention, U.S. FILM FESTIVAL 


. good performances, especially 


Brian Burke, who plays the tough kid, 
not as a tough, but as a kid.”’ 
Roger Ebert, CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


Mission Lt 


With BRIAN BURKE + ALICE BARRETT * ROBERT KERMAN * BARBARA ORSON 


Recesee ies as 
Associate Producers: DAVID NEWHOUSE and ANNE JONES 
Screenplay by ANNE JONES and ROBERT JONES 


WORLD PREMIERE 


Starts Fri, Oct 21 


Exclusive Engagement 


Dalton opp Sheraton Bos 536-2870 


Beacon at Tremont 723-8110 


*& * XFANNY AND. ALEXANDER (1983). 
In what he has said will be his last film, 
Ingmar Bergman offers a melodramatic 
three-hour epic that comes dressed in the 
slinky apparel of a dream play: it's like a 
Dickens novel rewritten by Strindberg. Set 
at the turn of the century, the movie focuses 
on a 10-year-old dreamer (Bertil Guve) 
who is pulled out of his large, indulgent 
theater family and subjected to the physical 
and psychological tortures of a malevolent 
bishop (Jan Malmsj6). Fanny and Alex- 
ander is really about the imagination — its 
childish blooming, its terrors and about 
the theater, where the artist can use his 
magic safely. The story is a little rummy at 
its core, with ideas and motifs from 
Bergman's previous movies elbowing one 
another aside for a turn in the spotlight, but 
it's also got a relaxed, communal feeling 
that’s unique in his work, as well as several 
magnificent performances. Beacon Hill 
Orson Welles, Chestnut Hill, suburbs 

* XK FAST TIMES AT RIDGEMONT HIGH 
(1982). This zany comedy about life in a 
California high school teems with up-to-the 

minute cultural debris shopping mails 
designer jeans, Van Halen concerts 
Screenwriter Cameron Crowe and director 
Amy Heckerling are trying for a sort of ‘70s 
American Graffiti, and their movie is funnier 
and fresher than most teenage sex com 

edies. But the characters are still too thin to 
hold our interest ne actor gives a 
genuinely stylish performance: as full-time 
Joper Jeff Penn is the 
incarnation of every happy-go-lucky high- 
burnout in history. Harvard Square 

* XFELLINI SATYRICON (1970). The 
Rome of Petronius Arbiter (who died in AD 
66) becomes Federico Fellini's playground 
in this extravagant self-in- 
dulgent, often 


meander s¢ 


and only 
Spicol Sear 


school 


shamelessly 
yorgeous fantasy. Few films 
endiessly. few seem so de 
liiously unable to tell a story 
can dimly perceive a picaresque 
young boy's search for manhood) 
are as eye-popping. With Martin 
Hiram Keller, and a cast of thx 
mumbling vaguely obscene 
Harvard Square 
*&*'AFELLINI'S ROMA (1972). A 
sumptuous, sloppy grab bag of stories 
images, and jokes about Federico Fellini's 
beloved home town. Examining Rome from 
the archaeological past and the pasta-crazy 
present, Fellini finds just the right tone of 
gaudy irreverence in the celebrated ec- 
clesiastical fashion show, and in the final, 
nighttime motorcycle ride through the 
Eternal City. Other sequences prove lack- 
luster, though this is still one of the director's 
more enjoyable '70s experiments. Harvard 
Square 

*®*X *XFREAKS (1932). Tod Browning 
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TSI el 


presents 


SPECIAL 
HALLOWEEN 
CRUISE 


Sat., Oct. 29 


For info. contact 


742-4265 


11 Beacon St., Boston MA 02108 
BRING OUT YOUR BEST 
FALL 1983 


Fri. Oct. 21 - Tues. Oct. 25 


Parallel Films and 
The Fourth Wall Repertory 
present: 


HITLER TO M-X 


created and directed by Joan Harvey 


A SHOCKING EXPOSE OF U.S. 1ST STRIKE POLICIES 
FROM THE HITLER GOOSESTEP TO M-X DENSEPACK 


“This is more than a powerful film. This is more 

than a warning against nuclear lunacy. This is a 

rousing call to save world peace and sanity. 

This film is more than 4-star. It is a must see.” 
—Studs Terkel, Author 


“America-From Hitler to M-X is a movie with a 
decided point of view.” 
— Daily News 


“America-From Hitler to M-X is a revealing, 
provocative documentary that sees cynicism 
and danger in the Reagan administration’s drive 
to upgrade the nuclear arsenal.” 

— Variety 


“Joan Harvey’s America-From Hitler to M-X, 
this year’s sensational timely and political 


documentary...” 
—The Lively Arts, New York 


6:15, 8:00, 9:45 
Sat., Sun., Mat: 2:45 & 4:30 


Coolidge Corners movicnouse 


Marverd and Beacon Streets Brookline, 734-2500 Free Eve. and Sun. Parking 


Continued from page 35 

directed this short, casually surreal fairy tale 
about a cadre of sideshow freaks who take 
revenge upon the beautiful trapeze artist 
who's done them wrong. The dialogue and 
acting have a cheap, '30s-serial banality, 
and the movie is hardly the macabre 
masterpiece some make it out to be. Yet 
this offbeat nightmare is still one of the most 
ingenious exploitation films ever made. The 
pinheads, dwarves, and assorted other 
mutants that Browning assembled are 
portrayed as tragic victims of an uncaring 
world, but make no mistake about it: they're 
photographed to look like monsters. 
Harvard Square. 

*&*XTHE FRENCH LIEUTENANT’S 
WOMAN (1981). Screenwriter Harold 
Pinter and director Karel Reisz have 
analyzed the life right out of John Fowles’s 
popular novel. The central romance, be- 
tween Victorian-era free spirits Mery! Streep 
and Jeremy Irons, generates some erotic 
tension, but the story is intercut with a 
cryptic subplot in which Streep and Irons 
portray modern-day screen actors having a 
parallel affair (as they star in The French 
Lieutenant's Woman). Instead of giving us 
the dual consciousness that Fowles sought 
in the novel, the two stories turn into a 
reality-and-illusion game, and Streep’s cold, 
intellectualized performance shuts us out of 
the movie. Harvard Square. 


®HAROLD AND MAUDE (1972). Despite 
its cult suecess, Hal Ashby's cutesy black 
comedy about the romance between a 
teenage rich boy (Bud Cort) who stages 
joky fake suicides and an 80-year-old poor 
woman (Ruth Gordon) who spouts moron- 
ic homilies about wildflowers and the life 
force remains one of the two or three most 
insufferable movies ever made. Somerville 
Theater 

* HEAT AND DUST (1983). The director 
James Ivory has made a practice of eliciting 
bad performances from talented actresses, 
and here he does the trick with Julie 
Christie, who as a young Englishwoman 
visiting India in search of the truth about her 
scandalous great-aunt seems more like a 
bemused, tolerant tourist than a driven 
apostle. Ivory cuts back and forth between 
Christie's love affair with an Indian civil 
servant and the great-aunt's affair with a 
Moslem prince, but the stories never 
connect, and the movie, despite a few 
sensuous moments, meanders like the 
Ganges. Written by Ruth Prawer Jhabvala 
from her 1975 novel. Nickelodeon 

*& KX THE HUNGER (1983). Two hours of 
very chic trash. Catherine Deneuve and 
David Bowie play a pair of ageless vampire 
lovers who ensnare a Manhattan scientist 
(Susan Sarandon) in their web. But the 
movie isn't so much an updated vampire 
yarn as a dime-store trip movie, a barrage of 
fragmentary images and glitzy gore de- 
signed to numb you into submission. Bowie 
has some good moments in the opening 
episode, during which we see him age some 
200 years in the space of an afternoon. 
After that, we're left with Deneuve — in 
what may be her most embalmed per- 


formance yet. She makes the prospect of 
eternal life seem like a bore. Directed by 
Tony Scott. Somerville Theater. 


*&*kKXKAGEMUSHA (1980). Akira 
Kurosawa’s epic film must be counted 
among the most visually beautiful war 
movies ever made; emotionally, it is at once 
Stirring and forbidding. The marvelous actor 
Tatsuya Nakadai plays both an embattled 
16th-century war lord, Shingen Tanaka, and 
the grubby thief, known only as Kagemusha 
(‘the shadow warrior’) , who impersonates 
the lord for three years after his death to 
ensure the morale of his troops and the 
respect of his enemies. in adopting 
Shingen’s gestures and postures, the thief 
acquires some of the lord’s indomitable 
spirit. Harvard Square. 

*®'AKITTY AND THE BAGMAN (1982). 
This meandering Australian film about a 
couple of rival vice queens in the Roaring 
‘20s ends up drowning in its overdressed 
sets and period costumes, which are meant 
to evoke the American gangster classics of 
the ‘30s. Director Donald Crombie has 
some visual flair, but his leisurely, dawdling 
approach is deadly to a plot full of 
improbabilities and oversized characters 
like Kitty (Liddy Clark), a naive English 
bride who becomes a rough-and-ready 
madam. Alliston. 

*%& & ‘2KOYAANISQATS!I (1983). This ir- 
resistible ‘‘avant-garde”’ trifle is simply 87 
minutes of seamlessly edited imagery set to 
the airy, jittery music of Philip Glass. The 
movie begins with a tour of the sunwashed 
Southwest, then moves to New York and 
Los Angeles, with producer/director God- 
frey Reggio using superpowered time-lapse 
photography to turn the surfaces of city life 
into a_ high-speed comic nightmare 
Koyaanisqatsi offers a bite-sized message 
about the deleterious effects of technology, 
but you don't have to be a doomsayer to 
enjoy what amounts to a tantalizing mixture 
of sight and sound — a trip movie for the 
‘80s. Ron Fricke did the slick cinemato- 
graphy. Beacon Hill. 


L 


*&kk'ALOCAL HERO (1983). On the 
surface, it's the simple story of a junior oil 
executive (Peter Riegert) who travels to the 
north of Scotland to buy up the village of 
Ferness, which is the proposed site of a 
massive new refinery. But once our hero 
arrives, the Highlands begin to work on him, 
and Bill Forsyth’s bewitching comedy 
begins to seduce you with its offbeat 
rhythms, its offhand sight gags, its serenely 
tolerant view of the world. Burt Lancaster is 
the millionaire eccentric Happer, and Denis 
Lawson, a magnetic comic actor in the 
manner of Bill Murray, steals the show as 
the town spokesman. Allston 

*® LONELY HEARTS (1983). The sort of 
dear little movie about dear little people that 
can drive you right up the wall. Australian 
director Paul Cox has told the story of a pair 
of social misfits who meet through a dating 
service and act painfully shy with each 


} 


* RATIONS GATE FILM 


other. Peter (Norman Kaye) is an elder 
gent who has just lost his mum; Patricia 
(Wendy Hughes) is a mousy young lady 
who wears frumpy suits and lets her hair 
hang down in greasy gobs. As the movie 
pokes and dodders its way to the inevitable 
final clinch, it becomes clear that Cox isn't 
going to choose particularly apt incidents to 
advance his story; he simply soft-pedals the 
same sentimental clichés that have floated 
around since Marty. Nickelodeon. 

THE LOWER DEPTHS (1957). Akira 
Kurosawa adapted Maxim Gorky’s play by 
transplanting it from the slums of Moscow to 
those of late feudal Japan. Apart from this 
major alteration, however, the film is 
reported to be a very faithful and effective 
version. With Toshiro Mifune as the thief. 
Coolidge Corner. 


* *XTHE MAN WITH THE MOVIE CAM- 
ERA (1928). Russian avant-garde director 
Dziga Vertov's pioneering ‘kino pravda”’ 
(‘‘cinéma-vérité’’) documentary is a vir- 
tuoso display of trick photography in which 
the camera itself becomes both subject and 
performer. Sound confusing? All it means is 
that what began as a direct-camera study of 
the life of a city expands to incorporate the 
photographer shooting the film we're watch- 
ing, and then an editor assembling the 
photographer's footage. It’s an ingenious 
conceit, but the film is such a rigid formalist 
exercise, and so lacking in human 
dimensions, that sitting through it is a bit of 
a trial. Harvard Film Archive. 

* MERRY CHRISTMAS, MR. LAWRENCE 
(1983). What happens when you take a 
sadomasochistic yarn about life in a 
Japanese POW camp and toss in a lot of 
high-flown dialogue about honor, homosex- 
uality, the brotherhood of man, and 
harakiri? You get a movie that manages to 
be at once sensationalistic and unbearably 
pretentious. Set on Java in 1942, Nagisa 
Oshima’'s film casts David Bowie and Tom 
Conti as a pair of stiff-upper-lip British 
soldiers who are forced to play cross- 
cultural mind games with the imperious 
prison-camp commanders. Japanese pop- 
music star Ryuichi Sakamoto has several 
powerful moments as the glowering Captain 
Yonoi *(he also composed the film's rhap- 
sodic score), but the movie as a whole is 
strained, arty, and often impenetrable 
Cheri 

MISSION HILL (1983). Local filmmaker 
Bob Jones directed this fiction feature 
about a 17-year-old JD who's drawn into 
confrontation with the police. Many of the 
young actors were recruited from the 
Boston neighborhoods in which the film was 
shot. Beacon Hill 

MORE (1969). Barbet Schroeder's rarely 
shown film about two wanderers and their 
experiences with heroin. Nestor Almendros 
did the cinematography, and the music is by 
Pink Floyd. Rear Window at the Modern 
Times Cafe i 
*k*kkKKXMY DINNER WITH ANDRE 
(1981). The premise is simple: a playwright 
named Wally Shawn and an avant-garde 
theater director named André Gregory, 
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playing themselves, sit down in a posh 


Manhattan restaurant, order dinner, and: 


talk. And that's the entire film. But as Wally 
and André spill out their souls to us — the 
dashing André going on about his mystical 
wanderings, the bald, pudgy Wally standing 
up for the sublime pleasures of everyday life 
— their searching eagerness is inspiring. 
And the result is less a weighty 
philosophical debate than a spritzy celebra- 
tion of conversation — a reflection on what 
the performance we spend our lives putting 
on is all about. Louis Malle directed 
Somerville Theater. 
N 


*& & & KX THE NIGHT OF THE SHOOTING 
STARS (1983). A great act of storytelling 
from Vittorio and Paolo Taviani. It is 1944, 
nearly the end of World War Il, and in the 
small village of San Martino, the Nazis have 
ordered the townfolk to gather in the 
cathedral until the American allies arrive 
But an aging peasant (Omero Antonutti) 
has decided that the cathedral is a trap; by 
cover of night, he will lead any who wish to 
escape through the Tuscan hills, in search 
of the Americans. Telling the tale of this 
pilgrimage, the Tavianis use every trick a 
storyteller can lay hands on. They show us 
the travelers’ affections and fantasies, their 
encounters with Nazis and Resistance 
fighters — their destinies. Most of all, they 
seduce us into a state of sublime alertness 
and detachment, from which we seem to 
see the things of this world with new eyes 
Harvard Square. 

**x*x*XNORTH BY NORTHWEST 
(1959). One of Hitchcock's most popular 
and delightful American films. The movie is 
a homage to the director's adopted home, 
traveling as it does from New York to South 
Dakota and highlighting such locales as the 
United Nations building, Mount Rushmore, 
and that wide-open Indiana cornfield in 
which Cary Grant — an ad exec mistaken 
for a spy — flees a cropduster dusting 
“where there ain't no crops.’ Harvard 
Square 

* *XNOSFERATU, THE VAMPYRE 
(1979). Werner Herzog's remake of F.W 
Murnau's classic silent vampire film is an 
often boring collection of fragments — a 
sort of View-Master Dracula — with a few 
authentically eerie moments. It actually has 
one scene that deserves a place in the all- 
time honor roll of chills: Klaus Kinski, a 
reptilian, oddly pitiable Dracula, is detained 
at the bedside of Lucy (Isabelle Adjani) , 
who unexpectedly responds with a yearning 
motion of her whole body when the fangs 
sink in. That's a memorable image of the 
sexiness of evil, but the film as a whole never 
settles on a consistent approach to the 
vampire legend. Somerville Theater. 


oO 


OXALA (1980). The story of a young 
Portuguese living in Paris who returns home 
following the 1974 coup and finds his 
country a strange land. Directed by An- 
tonio-Pedro Vaconcelos. Harvard Film 
Archive. 


*&*k*XXPADRE PADRONE (1977). A 
brilliant film by Paolo and Vittorio Taviani 
(Night of the Shooting Stars) , this story of 
the conflict between a young, crushingly 
ignorant Sardinian shepherd and his brutal 
father is raw, passionate, and breath- 
takingly innovative. Instead of drawing you 
in with narrative movement, the film comes 
at you in explosive emotional bursts, 
conveying both the terrible isolation of the 
Sardinian hills and an exhilarating feel for 
what is shared within that isolation: fear, joy, 
sexuality, shame. Harvard Square 

* & & XPANDORA’S BOX (1928). Adapt- 
ing the Fred Wedekind play (which also 
formed the basis for Alban Berg's opera 
Lulu) , German director G.W. Pabst made a 
daring, by now legendary, casting choice — 
he selected a relatively unknown American 
actress named Louise Brooks for the central 
role. Amid Pabst’s smoky, decadent at- 
mosphere, Brooks was transformed into a 
uniquely erotic figure: the ravishing ‘‘girl in 
the black helmet'’ who nonchalantly drives 
men to suicide. Lulu's slow slide to ruin, 
from the high-style German call girl who 
vamps dapper Francis Lederer at a gam- 
bling casino to the London streetwalker 
stalked by fate (in the form of Jack the 
Ripper), is saved from melodrama by 
Pabst's extraordinary eye for detail, and by 
his powerful sense of erotic compulsion and 
despair. Coolidge Corner 

LA PASSANTE (1983). A romantic mystery 
starring Romy Schneider and Michel Piccoli 
Directed by Jacques Rouffio. Orson Welles 
**k**XLA PASSIONE DE JEANNE 
D’ARC (1932). Cari Dreyer's legendary 
silent film relates the trial of Joan of Arc 
almost entirely in long, meditative close- 
ups. The result is less a realistic portrait of 
the event than an ominous fever dream, its 
power heightened by Falconetti's re- 
markable portrayal of Joan — one of the 
most intense, controlled performances in all 
of silent film. Harvard Film Archive. 

PAUL JACOBS AND THE NUCLEAR 
GANG (1979). An award-winning documen- 
tary that chronicles journalist Paul Jacobs's 
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struggle to publicize information about the 
US government's nuclear-arms testing dur- 
ing the "50s. Angry Arts at the Cambridge 
YWCA 

**XPLAY IT AGAIN, SAM (1972). 
Woody Allen gets tips and tales from fairy 
godfather Humphrey Bogart (Jerry Lacy) 
in this messy, mostly hilarious adaptation of 
Allen's Broadway play about a neurotic 
film-magazine writer who learns the mean- 
ing of true love. The scenes of Woody's date 
with Jennifer Salt are among the most 
masochistic — and uproarious — in the 
Allen canon. With Diane Keaton and Tony 
Roberts; directed by Herbert Ross. Harvard 


Square 
R _ 


*&*k*kXKRASHOMON (1951). Akira 
Kurosawa'’s (and Japan's) international 
movie breakthrough. Almost anyone would 
admit that its theme of ‘‘the unknowability 
of truth’ is trite, and that its plotline — 
recounting four different versions of a lord's 
murder and his wife's rape — is a rather 
unsubtle embodiment of this theme. How- 
ever, few films are as visually stunning or as 
meticulously detailed: Kurosawa gives his 
three main settings (the police station, the 
forest, and the rain-drenched Rashomon 
gate) three distinct textures, and in each of 
the four recountings, his camera moves in 
perfectly harmonious counterpoint. In the 
end, Rashomon is a study not of truth but of 
ego, which stands between men and truth 
With Toshiro Mifune. Coolidge Corner 

*& & 2 THE RAVEN (1943). Henri-Georges 
Clouzot (Wages of Fear) directed this 
intriguing though somewhat formulaic 
suspense yarn about a fiend who sends 
poison-pen letters to the inhabitants of a 
French village and provokes much anxiety 


The audience is led to believe that each of 
the characters in turn is guilty. Remade in 
1951, by Otto Preminger, as The 13th 
Letter. French Library 
*&kkXREAR WINDOW (1954). Out of 
release for 21 years, Alfred Hitchcock's 
ingenious variation on the backyard-murder 
story is set entirely in a Greenwich Village 
apartment and its adjoining courtyards, 
where L.B. “‘Jeff’’ Jeffries (James Stewart) , 
a photojournalist who's been laid up in a 
wheelchair, starts peeking in on the lives of 
his neighbors and discovers that a murder 
may have taken place under his nose. This 
was the film in which Hitchcock pushed his 
use of subjective camera to new heights, 
and the result is one of his greatest 
comedies of terrors — a thriller that’s also a 
once-over-lightly satire of the quality of 
modern life and a once-over-thoroughly 
exploration of the allure of voyeurism. Grace 
Kelly gives the sexiest performance of her 
career. Nickelodeon, Brattle 
* * XRETURN OF THE SECAUCUS 7 
(1980). The first feature written and directed 
by John Sayles is a comedy of modern 
manners that bristles with verbal and 
narrative invention Sayles skillfully inter- 
weaves the stories of seven old friends 
activists and semi-activists who have known 
each other since the ‘60s — who meet for a 
weekend reunion on a New Hampshire 
farm. The acting isn't always equal to the 
layered, ironic dialogue, but the movie deftly 
captures the tragicomedy and confusion of 
life in the post-'60s. Somerville Theater 
*& X REVENGE OF THE NINJA (1983). 
Short on plot and character, but a cut above 
the usual chop sockey. A ninja warrior (Sho 
Kosugi) journeys to far-away Salt Lake City 
and does battle with a pack of local baddies 
who are trying to pull off a heroin scam. The 
Continued on page 38 
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“Sean Connery is back and 
greater than ever.’ 


—Rex Reed, New York Post 
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James Bond is back, and 
007’s a winner again.’ 


— Gene Siskel, Chicago Tribune 


“Sean Connery is as 
exciting as ever in the 
best Bond movie since 
‘From Russia With Love:” 


—Pat Collins, CBS News 
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fight scenes are beautifully staged, and Sho 
Kosugi is a slippery, graceful performer with 
more moving parts than a Swiss watch; 
every joint in the man's body is a lethal 
weapon. Directed by Sam Firstenberg. Pi 
Alley, suburbs 

*& *XRISKY BUSINESS (1983). An am- 
bitious, artfully photographed teenage sex 
comedy that ends up paying lip service to its 
up-to-the-minute ideas. Tom Cruise plays a 
horny high-school virgin whose parents go 
away for a week. Giving in to desperation, 
he phones a sultry young hooker named 
Lana (Rebecca De Mornay) and ends up 
becoming a pimp for a day, dealing Lana 
and her slinky colleagues out of his own 
living room as his pals wait in line to be 
serviced. Writer/director Paul Brickman 
may be less serious than he thinks he is 
Cheri, Cinema Brookline, suburbs 
*&*ROCK ’N’ ROLL HIGH SCHOOL 
(1979). If only it were better! The Ramones 
make their screen debut in a Roger Corman- 
produced ersatz beach-party pic that cutes 
them up and tones them down. Their 
irresistibly mindless music fails to come 
through on the hushed soundtrack, and the 
numerous dopy subplots — about LA high- 
school kids trying to cop free concert tickets 


and to get laid — dilute what should be an 
all-out anafchistic fervor. With P.J. Soles 
and Vincent Van Patten. Directed by Allan 
Arkush. Orson Welles, Harvard Square 

ROMANTIC COMEDY (1983). Dudley 
Moore and Mary Steenburgen star in the 
film version of Bernard Slade’s 1979 


- Broadway hit about a pair of playwrighting 


partners who fall in love. Directed by Arthur 
Hiller. Charles, Academy, suburbs. 
RUMBLE FISH (1983). Francis Coppola 
follows up The Outsiders with another 
adaptation of an S.E. Hinton novel. This one 
is shot in black and white and stars Matt 
Dillon as a young hood living in the shadow 
of his older brother (Mickey Rourke) . With 
Dennis Hopper. Charles, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 


*& *'ASANJURO (1962). Kurosawa's se- 
quel to Yojimbo follows the further exploits 
of the swaggering Toshiro Mifune hero; this 
time he confronts a group of naively 
dedicated young samurai whose very 
earnestness makes them unexpectedly 
dangerous. Lively and funny, but not close 
to the brilliant Yojimbo. Coolidge Corner 
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“She seems a force of nature...her 
vulnerability and sexiness are almost too 
much for the screen to contain.” 
—Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 


“LIKE A COOL, BEAUTIFUL, INNOCENTLY 
DEADLY CAT that people can’t keep their 


hands off, Louise 


rooks...seems to have 


her own form of sexuality.” 
— Pauline Kael 
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SHOUTERS AND WAILERS. A collection 
of film clips featuring Bessie Smith, Ida Cox, 
Billie Holiday, and other great ladies of jazz 
Compiled by jazz historian Rosette Reitz. 
Boston Film/Video Foundation. 

*& XSOPHIE’S CHOICE (1982). Alan J 
Pakula’s two-and-a-half-hour adaptation of 
the William Styron best-seller is doggedly 
faithful to the book — a morbid vision of a 
guilt-saturated world. Once again, we follow 
a young Southern writer named Stingo 
(Peter MacNicol) to a Brooklyn boarding 
house, where he meets the magnetic couple 
upstairs: Nathan (Kevin Kline), a volatile 
New York Jew, and Sophie (Mery! Streep) , 
a sensual Polish Catholic and a survivor of 
Auschwitz. For the first half of the movie, 
Streep gives a great performance — funny 
and ravishing and full of life. But as her 
mysteries are unveiled, and the film begins 
to trot out its roster of Great Themes, even 
her acting turns glum. Like the book, the 
movie finally drowns in Styron’s repellent 
message: that we're all sinners, and that 
survivor's guilt is or ought to be the human 
condition. Harvard Square. 

* *& * 2A STAR IS BORN (1954). George 
Cukor’s moody musical about the overnight 
success of a young nightclub singer (Judy 
Garland) and the simultaneous decline of 


her husband (James Mason) is being 
shown for the first time in 30 years in its 
uncut, three-hour version. The movie has its 
clunky moments (particularly in the first 
half, which chronicles Garland’s rise to 
glory), but there’s a touch of greatness in 
Mason's galvanizing performance as Nor- 
man Maine, the haughty movie idol who 
suddenly finds himself a boozing, self- 
pitying wreck. It wasn't often that a 
Hollywood melodrama got this close to the 
abyss. Charles. 


T 


*&*XTENDER MERCIES (1963). For a 
while, this story of a former C & W. singer 
(Robert Duvall) who marries a younger 
woman and tries to make a new life for 
himself gets by on its austere tone. Lulled by 
its low-key rhythms and overcast Texas 
skies, you almost expect a complex tale of 
despair and redemption: Ingmar Bergman in 
denims. But the story turns into a standard 
country soaper about booze, spiteful ex- 
wives, and the specter of stardom, and it 
could have used some more zest and 
humor. Directed by Bruce Beresford. West 
Newton 
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*&*x*XTEN FROM THE BEST ANIMA- 
TION OF THE 80s. A show of vintage 
cartoons from around the world, featuring 
the Oscar winners ‘Tango’ and “Every 
Child," along with ‘The Fly,” Daina 
Krumins’s ‘‘Babobilicons,” and Karen 
Aqua's ‘‘Vis-a-Vis."’ Off the Wail. 

**': THINGS TO COME (1936). H.G. 
Wells supervised this extravagant adapta- 
tion of his prophetic tract The Shape of 
Things to Come. Set after a future world war 
(World War Il, in fact) , it features Raymond 
Massey as the leader of the brave new 
world, and Ralph Richardson as a wartime 
despot. The movie lacks the visionary power 
of, say, Fritz Lang's Metropolis, but its 
futuristic art direction remains astounding, 
and it’s intriguing to see how many of 
Wells's predictions have come true. William 
Cameron Menzies directed. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

*&kXTHE THIN MAN (1934). A 
marvelous cocktail-lounge detective movie 
— breezy, funny, and blessed with the 
sparkling chemistry of William Powell and 
Myrna Loy. Their Nick and Nora Charles, all 
whiskey and wisecracks, are one of the 
screen's most appealing married couples. 
And let's not forget their dog, Asta. 
Directed by W.S. Van Dyke; from the novel 
by Dashiell Hammett. Harvard Square. 

*& & & kK TROUBLE IN PARADISE (1932). 
Ernst Lubitsch’s masterpiece is perhaps the 
most sophisticated of American comedies 
— and one of the most exhilarating. It's the 
story of a pair of jewel thieves (Herbert 
Marshall and Miriam Hopkins) who fall in 
love and join the household staff of a rich 
widow (Kay Francis), planning to rob her; 
unfortunately for Marshall, the lady in 
question is both canny and quite attractive 
Few American scripts are as full of silky 
badinage as that of Sam Raphaelson and 
Grover Jones, and the Lubii.c:h touch 
elevates rascality to the sublime. Coolidge 
Corner 
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*&kk*kI VITELLONI (1953). One of 
Federico Fellini's finest films, this is a sort of 
Italian neorealist Diner, the story of five 
aimless young men who spend their days 
loafing around their small home town 
sponging off their families and pretending 
that one day they'll go on to better things 
The film captures both the comedy and the 
tragedy the creeping restlessness and 
despair of those who can't let go of 
adolescence. Memorable. Harvard-Epworth 
Church 


%&*k*XWARGAMES (1983). John 
Badham's timely amaigam of video games 
and nuclear war does a careless job of 
bridging realism and fantasy, but it’s a 
flashy, entertaining thriller nonetheless. The 
hero (Matthew Broderick) is a teenage 
computer whiz who, thinking he's dis- 
covered a new line of home video games, 
accidentally taps into a Defense Depart- 
ment computer and causes the panicked 
military honchos to begin preparing for 
World War Ill. At times the movie slips into 
standard spy/disaster-movie fare, but the 
premise is so potent that you spin tight past 
the lapses. With Dabney Coleman and Ally 
Sheedy. Harvard Square. 

WOMAN IN THE MOON (1929). Fritz 
Lang's science-fiction silent about a crew of 
five who journey to the moon and discover 
gold beneath the surface. Harvard Film 
Archive. 


*& & 2ZELIG (1983). Woody Allen's latest 
effort is an impish cinematic prank, the 
closest he’s come to putting one of his New 
Yorker parodies on film. The entire movie is 
a mock documentary assembled around 
Leonard Zelig (played by Allen) , a passive 
figure who rose to prominence in the '20s 
and '30s as the “human chameleon’ for his 
ability to take on the characteristics of 
anyone he came into contact with. Zelig 
seems to be about how the drive to conform 
can turn you into a freak, and though it's 
sometimes very funny, Allen is so caught up 
in the technical feat of reproducing old 
newsreels that he never explores his subject 
in any depth. Gordon Willis did the master- 
fully grainy cinematography. Paris, Harvard 
Square, Circle, suburbs 
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At the starting line 


A beginner's guide to the Head of the Charles 





1964, is the oldest and largest head regatta in 

North America. This year, the race is to be held on 
Sunday, October 23. The colorful spectacle of shells 
skimming the river, against a backdrop of autumn 
foliage, has made the Head-of-the-Charles the fall 
sporting event in Boston. You don’t have to be a crew 
aficionado to appreciate it; the race is enjoyable on an 
aesthetic as well as an athletic level. But an under- 
standing of how the race is run can help make it all the 
more exciting. 

Head races, unlike side-by-side races, are run against 
the clock. This means that many more boats can be raced 
in a single regatta — in the Head-of-the-Charles there 
are 720 of them, and they carry more than 3000 rowers. 
The start of each event is regulated by computer; 
launches depart at 10-second intervals. A number on the 
bow of each boat indicates its starting order. In the days 
before the microchip, starts and finishes were timed by 
stopwatch. This occasionally led to mishaps, as in the 
year when a stopwatch had a loose hand that gained a 
minute on every pass. Now the boats cross an electronic 
finish line, and the results are tabulated instantly — 
though they don’t become official until later in the day, 
when the umpire reports on any interference or course 


T: Head-of-the-Charles, held annually since 
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violations. 

The Head-of-the-Charles comprises 18 separate, 
overlapping races, which can be watched throughout the 
day. The events start at 9:30 a.m. at the BU Boathouse — 
the first is men’s veteran singles — and end three miles 
away near WBZ's studios. Each race has 40 boats, and 
there are categories of crew size (eights, fours, doubles, 
and singles), age (youth, masters, seniors, and veterans), 
and sex, as well as divisions for lightweight and club 
crews. Another distinction made between crew events is 
that the singles and doubles are “sculls,” with each 
rower using two oars, and the fours and eights are 
“sweeps,” with each rower using a single oar. The main 
events — the ones to watch for — are the men’s and 
women’s championship fours, eights, and singles. These 
are also the last six races of the day, starting between 
2:10 and 4 p.m. 

Although the many collegiate crew teams in town for 
this event are probably the most visible participants in 
the race, rowers also come to the Head-of-the-Charles 
from clubs throughout the US. Look for members of 
Philadelphia's prestigious Vesper Boat Club — you'll 
recognize them by their jerseys with the words “Kelly 
for Brickwork” on the back. The Head-of-the-Charles is 
also a good place to spot Olympic hopefuls and world- 
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class champions, such as Tiff Wood and Ginny Gilder 
(the men’s and women’s US champs). 

Almost anyplace by the river along the course of the 
race is good for watching the regatta. The most popular 
spot is along the banks between the Eliot and Larz 
Anderson Bridges, or on the bridges themselves. This 
area is easily reached by public transportation, and the 
difficulty the racers have in negotiating the sharp bend 
by the Eliot Bridge makes this a particularly exciting 
vantage point. 

The regatta is run by the Head-of-the-Charles 
Committee, which operates under the auspices of the 
Cambridge Boat Club. The committee is a nonprofit 
organization, and the race is made possible through the 
efforts of 300 or so volunteers, many of them rowers 
themselves. 

The Head-of-the-Charles is a day of excitement for 
both spectator and participant. For collegiate racers, it’s 
the last important event before the long hiatus that 
precedes the spring crew season. For rowing fans, it’s a 
chance to see several important races, all in the space of 
a day. And for the rest of us, it’s an excuse to spend the 
day by the river, taking in the sights, socializing, 
enjoying the crisp fall weather, and, of course, watching 
the regatta. 
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aesar invaded Britain by 
C oar — the second time, 

that is. His first 
beachhead, in 55 B.C., failed, in 
part due to storms that twice 
scattered his ships, preventing his 
cavalry from making landfall. 

Withdrawing across the Eng- 
lish Channel, the Romans spent 
the winter preparing crafts better 
suited to the task. When Caesar 
again set out by water, in the 
summer of 54 B.C., he com- 
manded 600 specially designed 
boats. Small, flat, and oared, 
they could be easily beached. 

Racing and oars must have 
come together sometime in 
prehistory. Perhaps the first boat- 
man to discover that paddles 
pulled better against the fulcrum 
of a thole pin or oarlock made a 
pair of oars for a friend, and they 
raced to test the new invention. 
Certainly Homer sings the joys of 
rowing, and Ulysses’s home- 
coming celebration included a 
festival of oared racing. 

Boat racing as we know it dates 
only from 18th-century England, 
however. With just two bridges 
linking the banks of the Thames 
in those days, the river teemed 
with ferrymen. Many of their 
crafts were singles, and an infor- 
mal series of races developed 
between these “wager boats.” In 
1716, an actor, Thomas Doggett, 
funded an annual race for ap- 
prentice watermen. “Doggett’s 
Coat and Badge” is still raced 
today between the London and 
Chelsea bridges. 

In America, too, early races 
were contests between 
professional oarsmen. In 1811, 
the ferrymen of Whitehall raced 
and defeated those of Long 
Island and Staten Island. A little 
over a decade later seamen from 
the visiting British frigate, 
Hussar, challenged the 
Americans. The wager was $1000. 
Some 30,000 spectators lined the 
banks of the Hudson to cheer 
their countrymen on to victory. 

This early association of row- 
ing races, prize money, and 
professional oarsmen is a pecu- 
liar feature of the sport. It is, in 
this respect, the reverse of sports 
with which we are more familiar 
today, such as baseball or foot- 
ball. These began as amateur 
contests and today are dominated 
by professonal players. The 
professional oarsman, on the 
other hand, is a thing of the past. 

Thomas C. Mendenhall argues 
in A Short History of American 
Rowing that the great burst of 
sports activity that followed the 
Civil War was propelled by a new 
urge in the adolescent nation. As 
the frontier closed, immigration 
increased, and cities grew, the 
American public needed release, 
relaxation, and mass entertain- 
ment. And in the beginning, 
years before football, baseball, or 
basketball were invented, rowing 
was already a well-established 
professional competition. 

In 1876, the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition drew 
oarsmen from Great Britain and 
Canada, as well as from across 
the US. A young Toronto native, 
Edward Hanlan, won the rowing 
competition. The following year 
Charles Courtney, who, having 
won 88 races, was America’s 
greatest amateur oarsman, turned 
professional. Both press and pub- 
lic clamored for a contest be- 
tween the two. Bookies and 
gamblers took immediate inter- 
est, and purses were promised for 
three races. 

The first, near the Lachine 
rapids on the St. Lawrence River, 
was close. The Canadian finished 
a length ahead, but spectators felt 
that Courtney hadn’t given it his 
all. By the time of the second race, 
at Lake Chautauqua in the fall of 
1879, a patent medicine — Hop 
Bitters, “the Invalid’s Friend and 
Hope” — had signed on as 
sponsor, and prizes totaled $6000. 
This infusion of commercialism, 
together with frantic gambling 
speculation, made the race into 
national news. 


Little, wonder,. then, at the 





A 19th-century engraving of Charles Courtney, professional sculler 


Ancient mariners 
A look at the history of rowing 


outcry when the great day ar- 
rived and Courtney awoke to 
find his boat had been sawed in 
two. Because he refused to row in 
a borrowed boat, he was accused 
of collusion with gamblers. 
Hanlan rowed alone, but upon 
finishing, the Canadian found 
that the promoter had with- 
drawn the prize. 

Such scandals aside, another 
important factor in the decline of 
professional racing was the dif- 
ficulty of watching side-by-side 
oars races. The Poughkeepsie 
Regatta, for example, offered 
would-be spectators a chartered 
locomotive that ran along the 
Hudson parallel to the crews. 
However, passengers com- 
plained that the engineer gave 
himself the best seat. 

As newer and more accessible 
sports replaced rowing in the pub- 
lic eye, the professional oarsman 
found his niche as coach to 
amateur crews of the many pri- 
vate clubs and colleges that 
pursued the sport. Charles 
Courtney went on to Cornell, 
where he coached 146 crews 
between 1885 and 1919. Of these, 
101 were winners. His rival, 
Hanlan, coached for Columbia. 
Hanlan’s crews were mediocre. 

In England, professional racing 
never took quite the same hold. 
The first amateur regatta was 
held in 1775. By the end of the 
century rowing was an estab- 
lished sport at Oxford. A com- 
temporary account notes that 
“the caps and tassels of the 
students formed a curious con- 
trast with their employment at 
the oars,” 


by Gordon Talley 


The first Oxford-Cambridge 
race was in 1829 at Henley-on- 
Thames. The Henley Regatta 
followed in 1839. It became the 
Henley Royal Regatta in 1851, 
when Prince Albert granted his 
patronage. The Henley, which 
consists of a dozen races for boats 
of different sizes over several 
days in early July, is still the 
major English regatta. For years; it 


was a bastion of British gentility, ° 


maintaining rules that kept tow- 
ing an avocation for gentlemen 
only. In 1920, when John B. Kelly 
of Philadelphia tried to enter, he 
was disqualified. The rules of the 
Henley, written in 1882, denied 
entry to “any person engaged in 
any menial duty.” Jack Kelly was 
a bricklayer by trade, an en- 
trepreneur by temperament, and 
father of Princess Grace by 
chance. 

Kelly’s son, also called Jack 
Kelly, a US national champion, 
won the prestigious singles event 
at Henley — the Diamond Sculls 
— in 1947 and again in 1949. He 
was given his trophy, but the af- 
front to his father has not been 
forgotten. Crews of the Vesper 
Boat Club of Philadelphia race 
today with shirts that have a “V” 
for Vesper in front and ‘Kelly for 
Brickwork” on back. 

In 1926, something new began 
on the Henley course. Steve 
Fairbairn, an Australian oarsman 
and master technician, in- 
troduced the Head-of-the-River 
Race. In this style of racing, crews 
race single file against a clock, 
rather than side by side. It has a 
great many advantages, such as 


allowing many.more boats to race 


on narrow rivers and giving 
spectators a procession of boats 
to watch. 

The thing to look for in a head 
race, such as the Head-of-the- 
Charles, is position. Each shell, or 
racing boat, carries the number of 
its starting order on the bow. If, 
say, number six passes your 
vantage point before number 
three, cheer it on — it’s gained 
three -places and at least 45 
seconds. (Boats start at intervals 
of about 15 seconds.) 

Importing a head race to 
America was the idea of British 
racer Ernest Arlett, who had 
come to the States in the mid-'’60s 
to coach Harvard intramurals. He 
found a receptive audience for his 
notion in the Cambridge Boat 
Club. Although the CBC had 
long been a social club — fewer 
than a third of the members 
actually rowed — an influx of 
avid oarsmen, among them How- 
ard MeclIntyre, D’Arcy Mac- 
Mahon, and John Vincent, were 
making waves to renew the 
venerable club’s commitment to 
the sport. Meeting in the winter 
on 1964, the four combined their 
forces to launch the Head-of-the- 
Charles. 

No one was sure the new idea 
would float. But the first regatta, 
in 1965, attracted 90 entries. It 
was not without its problems. 
Keeping accurate time is essential 
to a head race, since there is no 
other way to determine the over- 
all winner. That year, the race’s 
official clock had a loose hand. 
On the way down it fell forward a 
minute, and on the way up it 


slipped back again. Today’s races. 


_come in last.” 


are timed with a computer, with 
back-up stopwatches. 

Then there was the year Bud 
Collins came to broadcast the 
race. He found his microphone 
on one bank of the Charles, and 
the tent and table to protect him 
from a driving rain on the other 
side. But these are minor matters 
compared with the crisis for the 
race that came in the third year. 

One of the essential features of 
the Head-of-the-Charles is its 
bringing together of both college 
and club crews. To the founders, 
the race is a pageant of rowing — 
celebrating competition, surely, 
but not to the exclusion of good 
fun and camaraderie. As Olympic 
coxswain Alan Rosenberg re- 
marked, “This is not a regatta. It’s 
a convocation.” The October 
date, however, is inconvenient to 
college crews, which train in the 
fall but race only in the spring. 
Fearing the precedent of splitting 
the season might extend to other 
sports, Ivy League athletic direc- 
tors voted to ban autumn crew 
competition. 

If this ruling had held, the 
Head-of-the-Charles might never 
have achieved its present stature 
as the largest one-day regatta in 
the world, one that attracts 
world-class crews from all across 
the US and from a dozen coun- 
tries in North America, Europe, 
and Asia. It might never have 
spawned the many other head 
races America now offers or 
exerted such an influence on the 
growth of the sport of rowing. It 
certainly would never have 
drawn the 200,000 spectators esti- 
mated to have gathered on the 
banks and bridges of the Charles 
last year. 

But the ruling failed. Crews 
from Harvard and Yale entered 
from their houses and colleges. 
At Princeton and elsewhere, 
crews formed new boating clubs. 
By the following year, the 
coaches had relented. Ivy crews 
may now enter any one autumn 
competition of their choice. The 
autumn event remains the Head- 
of-the-Charles. 

The race’s continued innova- 
tions help make it so. It was the 
first major race to promote row- 
ing as a lifelong sport, which it 
did by including events for mas- 
ters, senior masters, and veteran 
oarsmen. It has done more to 
encourage women’s rowing than 
any single race in America. And it 
has experimented with races held 
just for the sheer fun of rowing, 
such as the mixed eights that 
brought men and women into the 
same boat. (This one was 
dropped, however, because of 
the havoc it played with college 
coaches’ attempts to select 
crews.) 

The river itself is part of the 
excitement of the race. The wind- 
ing, three-mile, upstreamt.course 
is so tricky that inexperienced 
coxes often ram the bridges. 
(Eliot Bridge, near the Cambridge 
Boat Club, is the place to watch 
for such mishaps.) Crews that fail 
to hug the buoys, or, worse yet, 
that cross over them, lose 
precious seconds. For single 
scullers, the trick is to know the 
course so well you never have to 
look over your shoulder. 

But what truly makes the 
Head-of-the-Charles a _ classic 
competition are the competitors 
themselves. Look for world-class 
oarsmen like Tiff Wood of Cam- 
bridge, bronze medalist at this 
year's world championships. 
Cheer Jack Kelly II, who avenged 
his father at Henley, in the vet- 
eran sculls. Applaud the berib- 
boned women’s crews. In an 
early Head, Gail Cromwell of 
Cambridge, a world silver medal- 
ist, was swamped by a motor 
boat. Cromwell paddled ashore, 
bailed out, and relaunched — 
and she still managed to win her 
division by over a minute. And 
doff your hat to the crews of the 
Alte Achter (“old eights”), who 
rowed together in the Munich 
Olympics 11 years ago. “We'll be 
rowing,” they say, “until we 
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PHOTOS BY JEFF THIEBAUTH 


ost Boston and Cam- 

bridge residents regard 

the Charles River as an 
asset to life in the city, and as a 
place to escape. The banks of the 
Charles are a great place to jog, 
bicycle, roller-skate, listen to a 
concert, or just eat a picnic lunch. 
And what would the Charles be 
without all of the slender little 
boats that give photographs of 
Boston so much of their charm? 

Few of the people who watch 
the graceful shells gliding 
through the water realize, how- 
ever, that they may be watching 
many of the country’s best 
rowers training for the 1984 
Summer Olympics. It is a little- 
known fact that Boston is a mecca 
for world-class rowers. 

People may notice the shells 
on the Charles, but as US 
women’s single-sculling cham- 
pion Virginia “Ginny” Anne 
Gilder of Belmont observes, “It’s 
not a terribly visible sport.” This 
past summer, the 25-year-old 
rower won a bronze medal at the 
world sculling championships in 
Duisburg, West Germany. 
Gilder’s bronze was the first 
medal an American woman had 
won in world sculling competi- 
tion since 1978. 

The US men’s single sculling 
champion, Tiff Wood, also trains 
on the Charles River. Wood took 
another bronze medal home 
from Duisburg. 

Gilder and Wood are just two 
of the many world-class rowers 
who train individually and to- 
gether on the Charles in the early 
morning or early evening for 


é& 


‘s single 


Tiff 


Ginny Gilder, US women’s single sculling champion, demonstrates a full cycle of her stroke. 


Taking a bow 


World-class champions row for it 


several hours each day. They row 
into the autumn until the river 
begins to freeze, when they are 
forced indoors onto rowing ma- 
chines or into rowing tanks to 
simulate the motions and energy 
used in actual rowing. They move 


by Laura Brown 


back onto the water at the first 
sign of spring. 

Rowers compete in two distinct 
types of events at the national 
and international level: sweep 
rowing and sculling. Sweep 
rowers use one oar, and scullers 
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use two. In men’s rowing there 
are five sweep events — eight 
rowers with a coxswain (or cox), 
who faces the rowers and who 
steers; a “four” with a cox; a four 
without a cox; a pair with a cox; 
and a pair without a cox — and 


three sculling events — a single, a 
double, and a quad. In women’s 
rowing the three sculling events 
are the same, but there are only 
three sweep events — an eight 
with a cox, a four with a cox and a 
pair without a cox. 

Most experienced rowers at the 
world level row in many different 
events during their careers. Al- 
though Wood now focuses solely 
on single sculling, he has also 
rowed on national sweep teams 
of eight and four, and as half of a 
pair. Gilder made the women’s 
national sculling team in the 
quad before she made it in the 
single; she won the national 
doubles race with her current 
roommate, Anne Strayer, in the 
same year that she won the 
singles race. 

“Asa sculler, everyone's goal is 
to end up in the single one day,” 
Wood maintains. But both he and 
Gilder say they also moved into 
singles because it was easier to 
train alone while they were 
working full-time. 

Training for the Olympics and 
maintaining a full-time job at the 
same time is a special talent. In 
addition to doing rowing prac- 
tice, rowers also have to run, lift 
weights, swim, run stadium 
steps, and perform a variety of 
other aerobic exercises. “It’s hard 
to make the decision to continue 
to train,” Gilder says. ‘You've got 
to make a conscious decision to 
sacrifice other parts of your life.” 
Wood concurs: “You have to be 
very organized. There’s not a lot 
of time floating around.” This 

Continued on page 10 
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FLINT BORN 


The Alden Ocean Shell (left); a conventional racing 


Oar deals 


Gearing up for recreational rowing 


by Susan Reichmann 
the pageantry 
Head-of-the- 


atching 
Charles Regatta might 


make you decide that rowing is a 
risky and unlikely sport for 
amateurs. But rowing is no longer 
a sport simply for young super- 
athletes and team competitors. 
Recreational rowing is an increas- 
ingly popular activity, attracting 
women and men, octogenarians 
and youths, executives and doc- 
tors, who are discovering the 
unique benefits of this vigorous, 
open-air exercise. A new breed of 
recreational rowing boats has 
made the sport accessible to a 
wide variety of people, who are 
turning to rowing because it is 
fun and exhilarating as well as 
salubrious. 

Rowing has earned a reputa- 
tion for being a near-ideal ex- 
ercise. Aside from its obvious 
benefits to the circulation and 
respiration, rowing is also kinder 
to muscles, bones, and joints than 
are many other forms of exercise. 
Joggers are plagued by knee, hip, 
and ankle problems, or stress 
fractures. Active participation in 
other sports may lead to sprains, 
pulls, wrenches, or jolts to sensi- 
tive limbs and joints. But fitness 
enthusiasts agree that rowers 
remain relatively injury-free, 
with only occasional minor back 
problems or tendinitis in the 
forearms. These rowtng-related 
mishaps are often due to im- 
proper rowing techniques, and 
can be corrected with a measure 
of instruction and practice. 

Rowing is also an efficient way 
to burn off calories. A kinesiology 
textbook proclaims that “the 
most severe stress [that is, muscu- 
lar stress that leads to the con- 
sumption of calories] found in 
athletics is found in rowing.” 
Even non-athletes can get a 
tremendous workout in a half an 
hour’s row at their own pace. 

‘It takes no more time than 
going out to run, and it’s much 
better for the body,” asserts Jerry 
Zadow, an economist and com- 
puter-company executive. 
Zadow, 42, has been rowing 
recreationally for six years. He 
rows four times each week, divid- 
ing his time between the Concord 
River and the Charles, where he 
rows as a member of the River- 
side Boat Club. Zadow finds the 
motions of rowing “so fluid that 
they themselves are aesthetically 


_, Pleasing, and seeing the beauty 


of the river is sufficient reward.” 
He wishes rowing were ac- 
cessible to more people. But the 
capital needed to purchase a boat 
is prohibitive to many, and secur- 
ing boat-club membership may 
call for “extra game-playing and 
time.” 

Jim Connors, rowing-commit- 
tee chairman of Boston’s Union 
Boat Club, doesn’t agree that 
rowing has the potential to be- 
come as popular as tennis or golf. 
In Connors’s view, rowing de- 
mands more commitment than 
other sports, because it requires 
so much practice, coordination, 
stamina, and coaching. Every 
oarsman must be able to do at 
least a passable doggie paddle as 
well — even the best of scullers 
are known to capsize their shells 
occasionally. Finally, though the 
new recreational boats are easier 
to maintain than are the com- 
petitive rowing shells, they still 
need qualified persons to keep 
them in good repair, and a dry 
place to rest. Despite the advan- 
tages of rowing, these limitations 
tend to make it a rather rarefied 
activity. Connors asserts, “People 
will want to watch it, but they 
won't want to or won't be able to 
do it themselves.” 

Nevertheless, recreational row- 
ing is becoming more and more 
popular. Probably the simplest 
way to get involved is to join one 
of the local rowing clubs and take 
advantage of their facilities and 
equipment. But even among club 
members, a growing number of 
rowers are finding that they 
prefer the flexibility and conven- 
ience of owning their own boats. 


Row your own 

Although it is only one of 
many recreational boat designs 
currently available, the Alden 
Ocean Shell is often credited with 
having kindled the current inter- 
est in recreational rowing. It was 
the first craft of its kind to be put 
on the market — in 1971 — and it 
has since become the world’s 
most popular recreational rowing 
boat. The Alden Shell was de- 
signed by Arthur E. Martin, a 
naval architect and owner of 
Martin Marine in Kittery Point, 
Maine. 

Whereas the traditional racing 
shell is usually painstakingly 
crafted of thin, laminated wood, 
the Alden Shell is made of sturdy, 


shell (right) 


length, the Alden is longer than 
traditional wooden shells, which 
average 13 to 15 feet in length. It 
is considerably heavier than a 
racing shell, and its 24-inch beam 
is twice the width of that of a 
standard racing shell. The 
Alden’s increased length, weight, 
and width lend it increased stabil- 
ity on the water. Aldens can be 
used anywhere there is water — 
rough or smooth, fresh or salt. 
Delicate wooden racing shells are 
svelte and fast, but they would be 
swamped in the rough waters 
that Aldens can take on easily. 

The Alden Ocean Shell As- 
sociation is an organization made 
up of Alden owners, many of 
whom hold their own regattas 
throughout the country. A couple 
of early-morning races at the 
upcoming Head-of-the-Charles 
Regatta are reserved just for 
Alden boats. But Steve Carr, the 
regatta’s publicity director and a 
member of the board of directors 
of the Cambridge Boat Club, 
believes that the Alden and the 
other recreational rowboats are 
“toys” compared with the sleek 
racing shells. They are adequate 
and satisfying boats for many 
people, but competitive club rac- 
ing is an altogether different 
activity, and competitive club 
racers do not compete in recrea- 
tional boats. Yet the Alden re- 
quires the same rowing stroke as 
the fragile racing shells that are 
used in national, international, 
and Olympic competition. It 
takes the same amount of 
armwork to wield the oars of an 
Alden as it does to power a racing 
shell. Designer Martin notes that 
some people start with his 
seaworthy shell because its de- 
sign makes it relatively easy to 
balance. Freed from the worry 
and energy it would take to 
balance a regular racing shell, 
Alden owners can concentrate on 
mastering the proper strokes. 
‘From there, a great many people 
do go on to the racing boats,” 
says Martin, though many recrea- 
tional rowers find the Alden 
meets all their needs. 

Martin, 66, attributes his own 
magnificent health to rowing. 
One-third of his customers are 
doctors, many of them converts 
from cycling and jogging, who 
know that exercise is linked with 
longevity, and that rowing is 
among the best of all possible 


forms of exercise. 


Rowing your own boat is not 
cheap; the Alden Ocean Shells 
cost $1320 each. Resourceful 
types with rudimentary building 
skills can set themselves afloat 
with Martin’s do-it-yourself kit 
for $800. 

Like many local boat builders, 
the Watertown-based Van Dusen 
boat outlet specializes in speedy 
racing designs. But Van Dusen 
also builds the Voyager, a recrea- 
tional all-Fiberglas boat, which 
sells for $2150. Other big names 
in recreational boat-building in- 
clude Stanley Pocock, Britton 
Chance, Art Javes, and Laser of 
Canada. 

Of course, you'll need oars, and 
many boat manufacturers have 
their own line of oars to go with 
their boats. Martin Marine, for 
example, designs, builds, and 
sells its own oars. You can expect 
to pay anywhere from $200 to 
$325 for a good pair of nine-foot- 
nine-inch spoon-bladed oars — 
this is the average oar size — 
though less expensive ones are 
available. Joe Garofalo’s 
Worcester Oar and Paddle (in 
Worcester, of course) specializes 
in less costly wooden oars that go 
well with recreational boats. 
Gary Piantedosi, of Acton, makes 
all-wood oars, as well as wooden 
oars with plastic blades, which 
are less subject to damage and 
which can be replaced inexpen- 
sively. And many feel that Con- 
cept I of Vermont carries some of 
the finest oars to be found 
anywhere. 


Join the club 

Committed rowers swear that 
the pleasures of recreational row- 
ing offset the high price of buying 
and maintaining the equipment. 
But if you can’t afford to become 
a boat owner, you might want to 
look into one of the clubs in town 
that will allow you to do your 
rowing on their boats. They will 
grant you this privilege for a fee, 
of course, but club-membership 
dues are significantly lower than 
the cost of purchasing a boat. 

From dawn to dusk, from early 
March through November, three 
Boston boat clubs share the 
Charles with the diligent uni- 
versity crews. The Cambridge 
Boat Club, which oversees the 
Head-of-the-Charles Regatta, has 
275 members, 150 of whom are 
active oarsmen and oarswomen. 
At present, there is a_ short 
waiting list of would-be rowers. 
The club is located at the junction 
of Storrow Drive and Memorial 
Drive in Cambridge. Payment of 
the yearly $140 membership fee 
entitles members to use of 
the club’s boats. Inexperienced 
rowers can learn how to pull oars 
at the Cambridge Boat Club, 
where patient “veteran” mem- 


bers otfer their assistance. 
Storage space is also provided for 
the club’s boat-owning members. 

Will Melker is rowing captain 
of the Riverside Boat Club, where 
75 of the club’s 140 members are 
regular rowers. According to 
Melker, very few of those who 
row at Riverside are recreational 
rowers. “It isn’t very long before 
people who join as_ beginners 
want something more,” he says. 
“As soon as they acquire the skill, 
they tend to become com- 
petitive.” The club has about 50 
scullers and 20 sweep rowers. 
(Pulling on two short oars at the 
same time is called sculling, and 
oars so pulled are called sculls. 
Sweep rowing involves pulling 
on one long oar, and sweep 
rowers each handle one oar in 
boats that usualy contain two, 
four, or eight people.) Riverside’s 
50 scullers and 20 sweep rowers 
are all engaged in competitive 
rowing. 

Annual membership fees at 
Riverside are $75 plus a $50 one- 
time charge, and recreational 
rowers should not be discouraged 
from applying. “They'll get the 
same consideration as our Olym- 
pic-level rowers,” says Melker. 
The club is considering a restruc- 
turing that will enable it to 
accommodate an additional 50 
members. In spite of Riverside’s 
emphasis on competitive rowing, 
the club hired a coach this past 
June to instruct a novice rowing 
clinic, which has attracted a few 
new people who are eager to 
learn the exhilarating sport. The 
Riverside Boat Club is located 
around the bend and upstream 
from Magazine Beach on the 
Charles. 

Organized in 1851, the Union 
Boat club is the largest of the 
Boston clubs, and its 500 mem- 
bers are all men. Membership 
costs approximately $300 annual- 
ly. The clubhouse is on Chestnut 
Street by Embankment Road, 
and the boathouse is on the 
Esplanade behind the Hatch 
Shell. Rowing-committee chair- 
man Jim Connors says that a 
third of Union’s members are 
involved in rowing, and that the 
rest focus on squash and jogging. 
Most of the rowers here are in it 
for the sheer pleasure and the 
full-body exercise, though some 
do race competitively. Rowing is 
a daily routine for Connors, 
except during the winter months. 
“Some hardy souls row in Janu- 
ary, but you won't find me 
there,” he says. 

Admittedly, it’s late in the 
season to be thinking of joining a 
club, but it’s not too early to sign 
up for rowing lessons for next 
summer. Besides, you probably 
don’t want to sign on with a club 

Continued on page 10 
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College crews head 
for the Charles 


by Robin Vaughan 


n October 23, some 720 
O boats will race in 18 

events in the 19th annual 
Head-of-the-Charles Regatta. Al- 
though many of the teams will 
represent noncollegiate rowing 
clubs, most will hail from major 
rowing colleges like Harvard, 
Yale, Navy, Brown, and Welles- 
ley. For many schools this is the 
first real race of the scholastic 
year, and enthusiasm will be high 
as college rowing crews launch 
into the new season. 

But what does this race actually 
mean to the college teams? 
What's at stake for them? “It’s a 
chance for them to get in a good 
race before the weather sets in,” 
says Steve Carr, public-relations 
director for the regatta. The Head- 


of-the-Charles, unlike other 
collegiate sporting competitions, 
does not result in the ranking of 
teams into divisions, nor does it 
lead to a championship. It does 
not produce any real title. Al- 
though there is a trophy awarded 
to the crew with the highest point 
tally at the end of the day, Carr 
says that “this does not actually 
signify how well the ‘winner’ did, 
but rather how many people the 
organization had rowing, and in 
how many events.” Carr adds 
that “a lot of people don’t even 
know that [the trophy] exists.” 
Among the colleges, traditional 
rivalries are seldom tested in the 
Head-of-the-Charles. The events 
are essentially single-file races 
against the clock — though, of 


course, there is passing. Carr 
explains, “The only real rivalries 
are between who is starting 
directly in front and who is 
starting directly behind.” 

Even without the element of 
direct competition, the Head of 
the Charles is considered by the 
colleges to be an important race 
— the most important, actually, 
of the fall season. But it is not the 
only one. Many of the major 
women’s rowing colleges, includ- 
ing Wellesley, Boston University, 
Northeastern, Mount Holyoke, 
Simmons, and Smith, start off 
their scholastic year much earlier, 
with the Head-of-the-Connecti- 
cut Regatta in Middletown. And 
local freshman crews have a 
chance to compete in a Novem- 
ber race that Pete Holland, head 
crew coach at MIT, refers to as the 
“Bottom of the Charles.” Accord- 
ing to Holland, the fall season is 
an informal one because both 
men’s and women’s crews are 
usually footing their own ex- 
penses during this season. 

The real collegiate rowing sea- 
son is in the spring, and for many 
years the season was dominated 
by the exclusive Harvard-Yale 
Regatta. Thus there was no op- 
portunity for other schools to 
upset the top-ranked Harvard 
and Yale teams. This, combined 
with the difficulty of meeting the 
formidable expenses involved in 
maintaining a quality crew pro- 
gram, has historically hindered 
the development of crew as an 
organized intercollegiate sport. 


CAN YOU BUY GOOD TASTE? 


Yes! Now you can acquire good taste for a 


couple of bucks. Just wear shirts and visors 


that say ‘‘Dos Equis.”’ After all, those 
are foreign words. And anyone in college 
knows people who wear stuff with foreign 


words and alligators have good taste. 

So, order your kind of good taste in Dos 
Equis sportswear today. And remember to 
eat your peanut butter and jelly sand- 
wiches over the sink. 


Because of these setbacks, rowing 
— which in fact was the first 
American intercollegiate sporting 
competition — was nudged aside 
by increasingly popular sports 
such as baseball and football. The 
limitations of the academic calen- 
dar, too, have held rowing back. 
The best rowing weather is in the 
summer, when colleges are not in 
session, and this has prevented 
crew from developing into a more 
lucrative and popular sport. 

Some time around the turn of 
the century, the Intercollegiate 
Rowing Association (IRA) Regat- 
ta began to bring together those 
crews that had survived the long 
hours of fall training and were 
ready for some competition in the 
spring. Since this race has often 
been scheduled for the same 
weekend as the Harvard-Yale 
race, those two rowing powers do 
not compete in it. The IRA regatta 
came to be viewed as the closest 
thing to a national rowing cham- 
pionship, reluctant as Harvard 
and Yale were to admit it. (The 
Women’s College National — 
which Holland refers to as the 
“Women’s IRA” — is also usually 
held on the same weekend as the 
IRA and Harvard-Yale races, and 
is equally important for women’s 
teams.) Other races, too, eventu- 
ally emerged as major inter- 
collegiate rowing events. In 1946, 
for example, the first Eastern 
Sprints were held. This race, 
which is confined to eastern 
schools (with the exception of the 
University of Wisconsin), has 


become one of the most impor- 
tant races of the spring season. 

These races, though they are 
prestigious, do not produce na- 
tional champs, or even accurately 
rank the top five college crews. 
To begin with, they are not 
selective; you don’t have to have 
a top-ranked team to be eligible 
for these races. The IRA race is 
open to any school that can 
afford to send a crew, and the 
Eastern Sprints traditionally 
bring together all eight Ivy 
League competitors, as well as 
crews from other big rowing 
schools like Navy, MIT, and 
Boston University. So it is not 
only the very best crew teams 
that are competing. 

Furthermore, each of these 
races has a different set of vari- 
ables — the Harvard-Yale race, 
for example, is four miles long, 
whereas the IRA is one-and-a- 
quarter miles long. And, because 
of the inconsistencies of competi- 
tion schedules, rowing has a long 
way to go before it produces 
anything like an NCAA cham- 
pionship. Instead, college crews 
have traditionally aimed for the 
Olympics. Since 1978, the Olym- 
pic crews have usually been 
made up of selected “all-stars” 
from both college and club crews, 
and the colleges’ crews have had 
no real title to shoot for other 
than the nebulous distinction of 
being ranked among the top 
teams. 

The Cincinnati 
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Gear 


Continued from page 8 

before you've learned some of 
the basics of rowing. Bill Miller is 
a man well-acquainted with the 
fundamentals of rowing. He is a 
member of the Union Club and 
head coach of the Boston Uni- 
versity rowing program. But it is 
the summer recreational rowing 
course that Miller established 
three years ago that endears him 
to many a would-be rower in 
Boston. The eight-week course, 


Body Heat 


At the Cambridge Racquetball Club you 

can burn 500 to 800 calories per hour on one 
of our 14 courts. Or burn off calories in a 
Dancersize or Aerobics class or working out 
on the exercise equipment. Then treat your 
body to the relaxing heat of a sauna, steam 
room or our co-ed whirlpool. For member- 
ship information call 491-8989, today. 


A monument to fitness and pleasure. 


CAMBRIDGE 


R-A*C-O-U-E°T-BeAcLeL 


215 First Street, Cambridge, MA 02142 


which operates out of BU’s 
boathouse, is a bargain at $45. 
Space is available for 150 stu- 
dents, who needn't be affiliated 
with BU to register for the 
program, which meets four days 
each week. The instruction is in 
eight-person sweep rowing, and 
many graduates from the course 
go on to pursue their interest at 
one of the clubs, Miller believes 
that the reason there are no 
public boathouses on the Charles 
is that the private clubs were built 
before the days of the “revolu- 
tionary” Fiberglas boats. Now 


that there are durable, specialized 
recreational boats available, there 
is a demand for an accessible 
public boathouse to accom- 
modate their increasing numbers. 
“The river needs a_ special 
boathouse for community row- 
ing’, similar to the Community 
Boating facilities that give 
amateurs a chance to try sailing, 
says Miller. 

Graduate student Susan Gar- 
rettson participated in the BU 
summer rowing program in 1982. 
She would like to be rowing 
regularly, but she hasn't had the 


time or the money to make the 
right connections. Instead of 
searching out a place to row and a 
vehicle for that purpose, it might 
be easier to try rowing in your 
own back yard, so to speak. 


Coast in the machine 

If you don’t yearn for the 
quietude and the scenery of the 
river or for the sensation of being 
adrift at sea, and if aerobic fitness 
is all you crave, then you don’t 
need to deal with the aquatic 
aspect of the sport at all. Why get 
your feet wet when there are 
rowing machines that simulate 
sculling right down to the smooth 
oar strokes? You can buy the 
Amerec 610 at recreational- 
equipment stores in the Boston 
area. The Amerc is a quality dry- 
dock device that'll give you a 
thorough cardiorespiratory 
workout while exercising a varie- 
ty of your muscle groups, includ- 
ing the stomach, legs, lower back, 
buttocks, and arms. 

The Amerec has a lightweight 
stainless-steel or aluminum 
frame and cushioned seat that 
glides smoothly and quietly as 
you row. Cylindrical hydraulic 
shock absorbers on the oars of 
most home devices provide re- 
sistance, which you can adjust by 
altering the angle of the cylinder 
in relationship to the rowing arm. 
The Amerecs sell for about $245, 
$325, and $450. Two other popu- 
lar rowing machines are the 
Finnish-made Tunturi and the 
Avita 950, which, like the 
Amerec, is manufactured in 
Washington state. One more 
positive feature of rowing ma- 
chines is that they won't wear out 
with use. Unless the whole fami- 
ly works out daily for hours on 
end, all rowing-machine parts 
should last at least 10 years. 

* * ~ 

If you're interested in rowing, 
it'll take some planning before 
you'll be able to jump in to the 
Charles and begin rowing your 


kilocalories away. It requires an 
effort to buy a boat, join a club, 
purchase a rowing machine, and 
even to find space in a rowing 
class. Merely watching the Head- 
of-the-Charles Regatta, however, 
takes little effort, and it is almost 
as satisfying to watch people row 
as it is to be out there at the oars 
yourself. But if you do try out 
rowing, either on land or at sea, 
you'll discover that it is fabulous 
exercise. Indoors, in the comfort 
of your own home, rowing will 
provide you with a first-rate 
workout. Outdoors, you'll have 
the added aesthetic pleasure of 
gliding past the reeds along the 
riverbanks. You'll share the cam- 
araderie and companionship of 
other rowers and scullers who 
travel the waterways during the 
warm months. And, along with 
dedicated amateurs and varsity 
competitors, you'll dream of 
far-off spring mornings spent row- 
ing on the river. 


Champs 


Continued from page 4 

year he has shifted the 
work/training balance toward 
rowing, by working only part 
time. When he is not rowing, the 
31-year-old Wood is an actuarial 
analyst who does employee- 
benefits consulting. 

“Last summer | felt I wasn’t 
giving all to either rowing or 
work, so | said, at least for now 
I'm going to put my energy into 
rowing,” Wood explains. “My 
employers have been tremen- 
dously supportive in letting me 
work part-time this year. A lot of 
people will be supportive of 
someone who's trying to win an 
Olympic medal.” 

Trying to win an Olympic 
medal means not only training 
continuously, but also taking a 
week or more off at a time to 
compete in singles trials, world 
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Sound Advice 


If you’re looking for the finest in Hi-Fi and 
video products and you're interested in saving 
money, you should discover what thousands of 
others have — Sound Advice. 

Sound Advice offers the most popular audio 
and video products in the area’s most com- 
fortable shop — at warehouse prices. You can 


RCA is just one of the popular lines of video 
equipment you'll find at Sound Advice. Choose 
from among Panasonic, Quasar, Jensen, and 
Mitsubishi video recorders, tuners and 
monitors. One visit will show you that for video, 
Sound Advice is the only store you'll need. 


Whether you're looking for your first Hi-Fi 
system or your last, Sound Advice has the 
package that’s right for you. You can audition 
fine audio components from Mitsubishi, AlWA, 
Allison, Pioneer, Scott and mnay others and 
hear for yourself that for Hi-Fi, Sound Advice is 
the only store you'll need. 


shop in comfort, guided by knowledgeable 
salespeople, and still enjoy big savings on 
products from companies like Sony, RCA, 
Mitsubishi, Panasonic, Pioneer, Allison and 
more. Discover the newest Cambridge tra- 
dition, Sound Advice. 
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competition, and pre-Olympic re- 
gattas. Gilder chose a job as a 
microdevelopment programmer 
in Waltham because she felt 
strongly that she needed a career 
with professional opportunities, 
rather than just a job at which to 
make money to keep rowing. 
This year, Gilder’s employer, 
Management Decision Systems, 
joined the Olympic Job Op- 
portunity Program, which 
enables her to receive paid leave 
when she competes. 

Gilder says she would not 
trade her admittedly difficult 
situation for the state subsidies 
that many of the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries provide for Olym- 
pic athletes in training. “I think 
the struggle is important. I don’t 
think it would mean as much if it 
were handed over to us,” Gilder 
says. “You personally have to 
accept the responsibility to take 
care of yourself.” 

While rowers may take care of 
themselves in their work lives, 
the tight-knit group of world- 
class rowers concentrated in the 
Boston area provides a strong 
support network for a relatively 
isolated sport. “It takes a rare 
mental attitude to keep training 
six days a week for months on 
end without competing,” former 
Olympic cox and Boston Uni- 
versity women’s rowing coach 
Stewart MacDonald points out. 
“Our Olympic team has no 
events to really train for for 
months from now until May.” 

Much of Gilder’s support 
comes from a small group of 
women rowers organized as the 
Boston Rowing Club. The club is 
“devoted to training women at 
the serious level,” Gilder says, 
and it rents equipment and space 
from Radcliffe College before 10 
a.m. 

Wood says he likes to train 
with other rowers rather than by 
himself. “I’ve always been overly 
competitive or something,” he 
muses. “When I’m rowing by 
myself I begin to think about 
things I'm doing wrong.” 

Both Wood and Gilder credit 
Harry Parker for help in 
coaching. Parker, the Harvard 
University coach who has guided 
men’s Olympics teams since 
1964, is one of the reasons many 
scullers have moved to Boston. 
Parker is almost universally con- 
sidered the best sculling coach 
around. Although he downplays 
his role in helping skilled rowers, 
many look to him for informal 
coaching advice. 

“There are many coaches 
around who believe they have to 
make the boat go faster,” Wood 
explains. “Harry allows the boat 
to go faster. If you look at any 
individual rowing, it’s possible to 
see 30 things that aren’t being 
done perfectly. Harry realizes 
there is no one right style. He’s 
able to tell which of the things 
you're doing wrong make a 
difference, and he’s able to focus 
your attention on things that are 
important. One of the important 
things is to make you relax. If 
you're always thinking about a 
lot of things you’re doing wrong, 
that'll make you tense up.” 

Parker coached Wood when 
Wood rowed on an undefeated 
team at Harvard, and has worked 
with the rower “off and on” since 
then. Parker believes Wood is 
just reaching his peak, but the 


Wood traces his own more 
recent development as a rower to 
improved technique and a 
change in attitude toward racing. 
“Attitude is very important,” 
Wood says. “That is one thing in 
my rowing that has changed in 
the last year — I have been able 
to relax. If you're too wired, you 
can’t relax and you tire too 
quickly in the race. Like Harry 
always says, it’s a bad idea going 
into a race telling yourself it’s the 
race of your life.” 

After winning the singles trials 
to qualify for the worlds, and 
then placing third in West 
Germany, Wood went on to win a 
recent pre-Olympic regatta at 
Lake Casitas, the site of the 1984 
Los Angeles Summer Olympics 
rowing competition. 

“It was definitely world-class 
competition, but there was not 
the depth of an Olympic field,” 
Wood recalls. “It was certainly a 
good race, and a good opportuni- 
ty to find out how well I could 
do.” 

Lake Casitas is an unusual 
rowing course, because it is on a 
natural reservoir instead of in the 
concrete rowing tanks common 
in Europe. Although many 
rowers were apprehensive before 
the regatta about the conditions 
on an open lake, Wood says, all 
the Olympic races are scheduled 
for the morning, when the wind 
on the lake should not yet be a 
problem. 


Don’t Let 


Gilder says she won't be satis- 
fied with anything less than a 
gold medal. Of the West German 
race she says, “I was really glad I 
won a medal [the bronze], but it’s 
not what I’m out there for. I’m 
not satisfied unless I’m first.” But 
she is quick to add, “It’s not my 
only goal for the year. The next 
nine months are not just dedicat- 
ed to winning a gold medal.” 

Although Wood and Gilder 
both won last year’s US singles 
trials for the world competition, 
and then won bronze medals, 
neither has been formally 
selected for the Olympic team. 
Trials in the spring will de- 
termine the official Olympic- 
team members, who come to- 
gether only four or five weeks 
before competing in the Olym- 
pics. 

The 1980 US Olympic boycott 
is a clear reminder that anything 
can happen between now and the 
1984 games. When the US an- 
nounced it would not send its 
athletes to Moscow, in a gesture 
protesting the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, the rowers and 
other athletes who had trained 
for years were forced to wait 
another four years for a shot at 
the Olympics. 

“There are some people rowing 
today who probably would not 
still be rowing if we had made the 
Olympics in 1980,” Wood con- 
tends. 

Who are the teams to beat at 


the Olympics? 

In women’s rowing, East 
Germany and Russia will be 
tough competitors. In men’s row- 
ing, there are good teams from 
New Zealand, Australia, East 
Germany, Russia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Great Britain. 

“East Germany is clearly the 
strongest rowing nation,” Parker 
says. “It’s a very, very popular 
sport in Germany, followed in a 
way that baseball is followed 
here in the US.” 

Until rowing becomes as popu- 
lar as baseball, the Head-of-the- 
Charles on October 23 is proba- 
bly the best place to watch for 
Boston’s Olympic rowers. As 
Wood says, “The Head is really 
the Boston Marathon of rowing. 
It's the emotional favorite of all 
rowers.” O 


College 


Continued from page 9 

begun in 1981, has come nearest 
in recent years to being a national 
rowing championship. The 
purpose of this regatta is to bring 
together the top four crews from 
all over the country to battle it out 
head to head. The winners of the 
Harvard-Yale, IRA, Eastern 
Sprints, and Pacific 10 (Pac-10) 
races go to Cincinnati in May to 
vie for a first-place position that 
will bring with it an all-expenses- 
paid trip to the Henley Regatta in 


Friends 


England, where “head” races 
originated. The Cincinnati regatta 
is sponsored by local groups, 
who pay for transportation to and 
from the race, as well as for the 
prize. This is highly unusual — in 
the rowing world, financial dif- 
ficulties are common. Because the 
Cincinnati Invitational is spon- 
sored this way, MIT’s Holland 
predicts that it probably won't 
last. “I cannot see how they will 
be financially able to keep it up 
year after year,” he says. Another 
problem with the Cincinnati In- 
vitational’s playing the role of 
national championship is that 
women’s crews do not compete 
in it — and they don’t seem 
particularly interested in_ it, 
either. (“It’s just not part of our 
rowing season,” shrugs Wellesley 
crew coach Betsy Cooper.) In- 
stead, the women’s crews aim for 
the Women’s Eastern Sprints 
Varsity VIII, which Cooper calls 
“extremely prestigious.” 

In the absence of a consistent 
yardstick by which to measure 
excellence in competitive college 
rowing, the sport continues to be 
ruled primarily by the idea of 
personal best. At the Head-of- 
the-Charles Regatta, varsity and 
club rowers exhibit their skill and 
strength even though they lack 
the incentive of winning a title or 
championship. For the rowers, 
personal excellence, rather than 
national eminence, is the real 
reason to go for the gold. 0 
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Drive Drunk 


From the 
Governor 


Dear Fellow Citizens: 


We know from statistical evidence that alcohol-related acci- 
dents account for more than 50% of all motor vehicle fatalities. 
The act of drunk driving is senseless and more often than not 
results in —. My only brother was killed im a hit and run 


accident. I am a 
drunk driver inflicts. 


Regrettably, this type of t 


families in the last decade. N 
Massachusetts alone. 


too well aware of the pain and suffering that a 


y has touched thousands of 
y 5,000 people lost their lives in 


Massachusetts has a tough drunk driving law that I strongly 


support. But a tough law alone is not eno: 


. [have committed 


additional law enforcement personnel to enforcement on our 


roads and highwa 


We will continue to u 
and treatment efforts and to enhance 
concerning alcohol awareness. 


I remain committed to strong efforts in all 


le rehabilitation 
ucational programs 


ms rd- 


ing alcohol abuse and highway safety. However, it 1s critical that 


we all work together. Only 


n will the ca on our roads 


end. Only then will families be spared the senseless loss of their 


loved ones. 


Sincerely, 


ON hikes 


a THE BOSTON @ 


Dear Readers: 


Our intention is to make the young adults in the 
Boston area aware of the dangers of driving while 
under the influence of alcohol. October has a his- 
tory of having the most alcohol-related traffic 


accidents. 


Drunk drivers are responsible for killing 26.000 
Americans each year and injuring 1.5 million. 


Please join your friends from WFNX and The 
Boston Phoenix at the campuses below and help us 
in our effort to reach the community with this vital 


message. 


Sincerely, 


bb pag 
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Stephen M. Mindich 


coach takes little credit for his President & Publisher 


success. “For the most part, a lot 
of his skill was developed on his 
own,” Parker claims. 

So, if it’s not only the coaching, 
what makes rowers like Wood 
and Gilder so fast? 

“Rowing is a special skill, just 
like anything else in athletics — 
there are people who are gifted at 
it who work very hard,” Parker 
says. “It requires strength, 
coordination. In rowing there’s 
much more emphasis placed on 
endurance. The person has to 
train very hard — very, very hard 
— and Tiff and Ginny recognize 
the importance of that. They're 
very strong and they work very 


Michael S. Dukakis 
Governor 


We will be broadcasting live from these 
campuses. On-the-air personalities 

will be on hand, information will be 
handed out, as well as giveaways and 
special surprises. Tune in to WFNX 
101.7 FM and be a part of it. 


Oct. 20 
Oct. 26 


11:00 a.m.-6 p.m. 
10 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Date to be announced 


THE BOSTON m@ 101.7 FM 
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The best has a taste all its own. 


A taste that’s not easy to find. It's something 
you have to strive for In everything you do. 

And when you ve done it, when you've 
found the best in yourself, taste it in the beer you , 3 
drink. Ask fcr Budweiser® Light. | 
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©Anheuser-Busch. Inc 





J. EVERETT COLLINS CENTER 
for the Performing Arts 


Shawsheen Road, Andover, MA 


PRESENTS THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY 


DOO -WORP si: 


HANK BALLARD 
THE VALENTINOS 
THE CRYSTALS vf 
SPANIELS 


%ea% 
re 2 Gy a4 
ra f Your Hosts iter é 
Cheryl Ann and Little Wa Ny, 


SSK 


ese 1 


ONE PERFORMANCE ONLY 


Saturday, November 12, 9:00 PM 
. All seats reserved: $12.50, $10.50. 


Tickets now on sale at the J. Everett Collins Center for the Performing Arts Box 
Office and: all TICKETAGN outlets 617-720-3450; Garnicks Music Store. 54 
Middlesex St., Lowell MA; Daddy’s Junky Music Store, locations in Salem 
Nashua, Manchester, and Portsmouth, N.H. 

For general information, call 617-729-9470 
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THERE’S AN AMERICAN 


The future is here, now. And your Dodge dealer can make you part of it. With 
‘Yo]aal-B (Toi al ale) [ele] (ere li hyaele)(elalei re mere «ne |alomisulel <mialeia(-\7e) 16) 1(e)ale [aa Blelele|— 


has conceived for 84. 


Read about them in these pages. Then come see and drive them at your 
ie Ne} 1} (— 5 Blejele( a Bi—Tel [lay Neale mel ere). 18,1810) American 
Revolutions are made of. 
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DODGE 600 SERIES—The sporty flavor of great 
personal touring cars. Four revolutionary new ways 
fone li\-memicolelilelalelm.\aal-1iexelam el 10-3 


DODGE 600 CONVERTIBLE 


Slo) olaliiilere) (Tek —jale|ial-\-1¢ ale meal (C8 (-1-).@ aula nm amials 
oro | aa] (eine Blole (eel Je] [ere}(-) Biekelimialex\-mwislemialial< 
isle meli\ialeRjalelelromel—masle)(—mislelan lel ime|(—re)| 
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33 est. hwy. EPA est. mpg” 


DODGE 600 2DR. 


sok (omyehe [elem —1(-1e(e]ale-a(olmial-w.\aal-1f[e1e an celelon 
100” wheelbase, 2.2-liter overhead cam engine, 
front-wheel drive, front power disc brakes, 

Kolel Selalehe)ialielani(--111a1eF 


44 est. hwy. EPA est. mpg" 


DODGE 600 4DR. 


Perfect for riding four, five, or six adults in tasteful 
(ore) a nl (o)a mm lal - mule} mn yi 81-1-11 010 }\— mi (e]0]|ce (ele) @ Blelele|—nel6)6) 
alokMiai-m cu [enielcolmial(-1e diame |alomalelareiiiaromiarel| 
Americans demand in a Euro-Sedan. 


Front-wheel drive, 2.2-liter overhead cam engine, 
ifo)a) mele), ,-180| 10m 0)(e] (1a (ole) Ge lale te) alleen ii--111a1@ Rk 


35 est. hwy. EPA est. mpg” 


DODGE 600 ES 


The most sophisticated 600, the ES model is 
fo Welilele)[-B/}iame lam -1(-1e1((e)al(om7e)(e1-maalelaliie)( ale) 
system; informing you of ten critical systems 


Front-wheel drive, 2.2-liter overhead cam engine, 
ifola)@ ele) (=i melon e)(e] <—i- ra (ole! Gelalon ©) al elan)i(-1-10 810k 
other standard luxury features 


39 est. nwy. [24] EPA est. mpg” 


REVOLUTION IN THE STREETS. 


DODGE SHELBY CHARGER 


WB] al (10 nore] mele im enale\,- Bom ©)-14(0)(galelaler— 
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you what the word performance means. So we 
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DODGE OMNI 4DR. 


The longest journey begins with a single step 
@lanlalnMial- elite @lolele|-mialeim\(olsi-ronelelm@-\aal-1i(e1elg 
Revolution. Its revolutionary fuel-efficient, front- 
wheel drive practicality has kept ita winner. And it 
ol-kmel-a(-] i lele) dislekelimial-milaal— 


49 est. hwy. [34] EPA est. mpg” 


DODGE ARIES 4DR. 


The Great American 'K" Car features Dodge's 
2.2-liter overhead cam engine, front-wheel drive 
ele) (-18 (0a) me] ome) (eo). (—1- mace ler Gelalene)iallelan-ii-i—ifiale 
and lots more. Aries drivers Nave.racked up literally 
eo} ovate) maalli-+siamere)aa)(elamelalonerelalice) 


44 est. hwy. 29 EPA est. mpg" 


_DODGE ARIES WAGON ~ 
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TWO NEW REVOLUTIONAR 
INTO THE FUTURE. 












TNO DEAN VAN 









~ Arevolution in convenience, 7 
_ insize,in design. Caravan "agg 
KeUlaliLcomela\aialiare kerelcs a a % 
rently on wheels. Shorter 36Eo_" @” 
latolakerelaN-valielsrelmvreliena . ) 
wagons, it’s easy to handle, to park, fo garage. It's only 
_ 5/5" high. It has front-wheel drive (surprised?) and holds a 
~ lot.of whatever you want to put in it. Up to 125 cubic feet of 
* cargo...orup to seven adults (with fo) o){[e)ale lm \—101D B 





.< Caravan is coming in December. And like 


Hel - cee Relimele aerrelelligeeicy 
Caravan buyers get 5/50 protection." " 
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arison. Your mileage May vary depending on 


th. Actual hwy. mpg prooably lower 


p 
speed, weather and frip lengin 


performed by NHRA with Turdo engine 


Use EPA est. mpg for COMp 


+ Based on acceleration tests 
and standard transmission 
**5 years 50,000 miles, whichever comes first Limited warranty On Outer Dody 
Ti eiaelere amare lla menemele. i tllelLs Excludes leases. Deductibie May De 
required. SEE DEALER FOR DETAILS 
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AYS TO MOVE YOU 










DODGE DAYTONATURBOZ _ - 


Buckle up. Here's a fuel-injected, fuel-efficient, 
front-wheel drive American revolution you can feel 
right down to your fingertips. Tight, close-ratio 5- 
speed transmission. Turbocharged 

2.2-liter engine capable of 0-50 in 

5.76 seconds.t Power brakes =. - Sy 
folave neve) (i= melt hii-.e mele. @elalen / i aciiiees mpc \ 
pinion steering to help you ; 


aveliat=-Re LL minlelm4| ome-imelel— =o =o 
cockpit...an extra little 
elelinian de: aiemj clelicmoe| 
“Eee aficionados! 
— ae NatoRll <Belei = keke limarelatl—n ole llim erelele|— 
> foro] im Diol ycelarem UlicloW mele) tne |melel 


» 5/50 protection** at no extra ores) f 
35 est. hwy. [22] EPA est. mpg." 


OPTIONAL LEATHER INTERIOR 














WE ARE DODGE. 
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DODGE VISTA 


ela al AA oA (on ol-xe(olelelam eye ution asl elelsi-en (el 
Dodge ... designed forthe modern American family. 
Two people sit into bucketseats, something like a 

Jelels mere mle Muh ie (o | Xe) handles up to seven grown 


people all at onetime. Revolutionary front-wheel! 
“drive and styling that's dowasight efficient help 


make things like parking easy. 
slolatoliiate Relea iilel(—a)gel—.18 


DODGE COLT 


imported expressly for Dodge, Colt is still the 7 





Vista... people- 


Ul ale] ele)0) mienel-1e) mm ial(-\-be(ele) ae) a i\{-ne ele) malel(eiae 
back. 

Featuring the unique: Mitsubishi MCA-JET engine 
GP-S li] mivelati/-1c\-s-1elelial-melslen e-le)e)'a-o yey 
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DODGE.CONQUEST 


It's sporty, it's rugged, it’s built to be driven. 
Oro} alo [Us h(—roliUl(- Bist -miUlieleleislolce| em ilinielel ial 
2.6-liter, MCA-JET engine, with 5-speed manual . 
overdrive, adjustable steering column, and 
agl6oiamanle)(-m@ia\-1e1 ae) min|-Rorelel (e)| me) e)((e) ale 


DODGE RAM 50 


It's a simple principle: Big payload, small price. 

N) (ol alelel corm) (om ele); /-18 1,081 mel ome) (e].(- xe l0]101)(0]0)(—) 

i (>r-1s [ae mere) i0laalamme|alomaale)(—mm@is|-aue))(-1a colaanol’ 
aavole(-1 mellem alei0le(-.-mel6) (olasleli(om (ole! (ielenalele)-y 
independent front suspension ... plus a turbo diesel 
option.) 


WE ARE RAM TOUGH. 


Nege aal-le lal Ren (-\e)|0lifelazel| 
he way down to the nuts and 


bolts. sToRial—§ Blololel (fo) [) (folalol ay 
“spirit brings galvanized 
nal -Tolaliaic 3 (ou.velsanirelelealal-.y 
Throughtge w whole line. 
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<i DODGE D-100 


\ Xi K=tolauelaremanlelxol0|(o|mii0le: aere)aal-“e/iiamvel lel; 
SL <-ee Rife |alele [fo Koken gie|—ia—alelial-melalomcole)aanie)t 
ia l(=\—melco\iale] OM /alenimi(e(-Miamerelanlcolgmianivline|-le)ia 
foantseats, Smoothed along bya 4-speed overdrive 
transmission fo] ale ele).-18 (08) Melon e)(e| (-\ mel ale, 

| much more. 
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DIO Dea TV Gal \nes: 


Here's where toughness begins.with a 318 cubic 

ma laleiem’1-6@olslomenal-)\/\\ae\Ve]|[e]e)(-Ke)) {earn iat- BC io 8 
V-8... available for all Ramchargers and full-sized 
eo} [ot 40] ok: o] (o)"/ (ol [alo B cola aloiale|ce(—1mle).iinle Reve] ele lori ava), 
fo) 6) 8/0 lose) an ial-8-) @ Molel0 OR les meolamiai-¥'> Vn 1 8l-anele)ia 
fo] (He) (eje!-)i\"a fe l0]| 0) e\-1eD mm ce lasloialel(e|— a y.\aal-ifeek) 
only full-sized two-wheel drive sports utility vehicle. 


Two-whee! drive 49 est. hwy. EPA est. mpg* 


DODGE D-250 


When you have to play (or work) with the big boys, 
this is the truck you want on your side. Payloads all 
ial-B[o WAU) oR (oes Leute |e) Ch Yale Mime sie joie laliiare 
galvanized steel surface. (More than any full-sized 
Chevy or Ford pickup.) A choice of three tough 
‘ale |lal<i-ya ial (0 [ale [el com Blolele(-w)[elnlm-)) ae) a ial) 
optional 318 or 360 cu. in. V-8s. 


23 est. hwy. EPA est. mpg* 
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warranty (whichever comes first). That's right— 


100,000 miles or 5 years. Worry-free. If that 
isn't revolutionary, we don't know what is! 


T LIMITED WARRANTY ON OUTER BODY RUST-THROUGH. 
PX) @ie)me(-)ell ie 
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* Use EPA est. mpg for comparison. Your mileage may vary depending 
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BELMONT 
PETER FULLER DODGE 
BURLINGTON 
BURLINGTON DODGE 
CANTON 
CENTRAL DODGE 
DANVERS 
DANVERS DODGE 
DORCHESTER 
WESTMINISTER DODGE 
MELROSE 
SMYLY DODGE 


All product illustrations and 
descriptions in this brochure 


in- 


may 
tion 
latest information. 


NATICK 
NATICK DODGE 
NEWBURYPORT 
DONAHUE MOTORS 
NORWOOD 
NORWOOD DODGE 
SOMERVILLE 
KNOX BROTHERS MOTORS 
WATERTOWN 
CRAWFORD MOTORS 
WELLESLEY 
SILVER LAKE DODGE 
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The Rational 
Living News 
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IRL Program Schedule 


Creative Contact For Singles Workshop 


Saturday, Dec. 10, 1-5 PM Travelodge, Brookline 
$15 if pre-registered one week in advance. $20 at door. 


One of the IRL’s most exciting and best attended workshops is “Creative Contact 
for Singles.” This half day workshop has been featured in the Boston Globe and has 
attracted much interest in the Boston community. It was originally developed by 
Dr. Albert Ellis and was influenced by Dr. George Bach’s book on creative intimacy 
called Pairing. Participants deal with issues of how and where to meet others and 
how to form acquaintances that may lead them to broaden their social network and 
expand friendships. Also learn to overcome fears of rejection, improve conversa- 
tional skills. overcome hesitancy, male-female stereotypes and learn to converse 
effectively. The program is limited to an equal number of men and women. 

Each participant receives a free book and half price ticket to a singles event. 


Singles Growth Grou 

gles Growth Group 

On-going Tuesday Evenings, 7:30-9 PM 

Our on-going group for singles focuses on numerous issues 

pertinent to the lives of men and women whose goals are to grow, develop rela- 
tionships and attain personal fulfillment. You will acquire skills to become confi- 
dent and handle yourself in stressful and difficult interpersonal situations. You will 
learn how to be responsibly assertive and gain feedback on your verbal and non- 
verbal behaviors. Techniques using Rational Emotive Therapy will teach you to 
overcome anxiety, depression and shyness as well as decrease the incidence of 
negative emotions in your life. Individual issues will be dealt with in-depth and 
members will be working on their own concerns. Health insurance accepted; fees 
arranged. 


Assertiveness Workshop 


Saturday, Nov. 18, 1-5 PM held at IRL 
1162 Beacon St., Brookline. $20. 


If you like yourself the way you are, don’t let others talk you into changing. Shyness 
is Only a negative trait when you feel it is not in your best interest. However, if 
Shyness is a trait you wish to change, our workshop can be quite useful in offering 
new behavioral and attitudinal tools. Some people are assertive enough at work, but 
not in love relationships and vice versa. Others are overcOncerned with the possi- 
bility of rejection and embarrassment and because of this, inhibit themselves from” 
expressing their true feelings and thoughts. Learn to overcome fears of rejection. 
give constructive feedback to others and accept criticism and others’ emotional 
reactions constructively. Advanced Registration only. 


Self Hypnosis 


Sat., Dec. 3, 1983 all day, held at IRL, 1162 Beacon St., Brookline 
$30 Enrollment limited. Saturday workshop, 9:45-4:30 p.m. 


In this workshop you will learn what hypnosis is all about, the theory, the method 
and experience hypnosis as a tool for relaxation, overcoming stress and changing 
habits of behavior and thought. Hypnosis can help you achieve a wide variety of 
goals. The students are taught how to program their own minds. The program 
teaches self-hypnosis and participants receive practice and training in this skill. 


ANNOUNCING 
THURSDAY NIGHT 
PERSONAL GROWTH PROGRAMS 


These programs present stimulating ideas and insights to the public in an 
informal atmosphere. Each program starts at 7:30 p.m. All events unless noted, 
are held at the Institute’s offices. The charge is reasonable, only $5.00 for _ 
evening events and refreshments are served. Each week there will be something 
new of a popular psychological nature at a lecture or seminar and a chance for 
those in attendance to become acquainted with one another and the IRL team. 


Typical programs are: 


e Is Mental Illness a Myth?.......................ccccccseeees visitation Nov. 

¢ Reducing Stress in Your Life..................... aiid mpdabain Raisin Oct. 20 
* Self-Hypnosis................ 

e Yoga and the Alexander Technique.................. cneaesbeds ieee ‘ 

¢ Singles Creative Contact Program............. iinddenied puis aes Nov. 10 


¢ Handling Unpleasant Feelings.........................0ssscssssseesee LOC. | 
© iy Fe iets iS cictiekcciesscnsccienscmnncgcinsecesessnesceutes Dec. 8 


Therapy That Works 


Rational Emotive Therapy is a 
practical psychology that is becom- 
ing the fastest growing approach in 
the United States. It is the basis of 
popular books such as “Feeling 
Good” and “Your Erroneous 
Zones.’ Combined with behavioral 
approaches, it is practical and effec- 
tive. First developed by Dr. Albert 
Ellis, it was originally scorned by the 
psychology establishment. Now, thir- 
ty vears later, it is recognized and 
used by psychologists all over the 
world (See pages 3 & 4). 

Our clients learn to become more 


IRL Profile 


Founded in 1964, the IRL offers a 
wide range of human services to the 
Greater Boston community. We use 
rational-emotive theories and meth- 
ods developed by Dr. Albert Ellis, 
hypnosis and behavior therapy. Indi- 
vidual. couple and group therapies 
are available. 


Rational Therapy 


The basic premise of our therapy 
is that emotional upset is caused not 
by childhood experiences, but by 
how the individual is interpreting his 
present situation, by what a person is 
telling himself about events. Clients 
are taught to see the past in per- 
spective. to spot irrational assump- 
tions and reduce their influence. In- 
dividuals become more responsible 
for their own thinking, feeling and 
behavior by learning to have more 
appropriate attitudes and beliefs 
about themselves and events. 

People come to us to gain fulfill- 
ment and actualization of their 
potentials for living. We work with 
issues of depression, anxiety. 
phobias. shyness. sexuality. crisis 
Situations and marital stress. All 
therapy programs are under the 
supervision of licensed psychologists. _ 


Hypnosis 

1 aden is used as an aid to ther- 
apy and as a process to teach clients 
at IRL. Individuals are taught self- 
hypnosis and relaxation techniques. 
We use modern biofeedback ap- 
paratus to help people condition 
their own emotional reactions. 

With hypnosis, clients are taught 
to program themselves to change 
their attitudes, feelings and habits. 
Hypnosis has proved to be valuable 
for weight control, phobias, smoking, 
pain control and programming one’s 
behavior. Hypnosis programs at IRL 
generally include a series of individ- 
ual and group sessions at a set fee. 

The Institute for Rational Living 
operates on a here and now ap- 
proach. We are concerned with the 
person you are today . . . and the 


responsible for their own thinking, 
feeling and behaving by learning to 
have more appropriate attitudes and 
beliefs about themselves and events 
in their lives. People come to us to 
gain fulfillment and actualization of 
their potentials for living. 


The INSTITUTE FOR RA- 
TIONAL LIVING is Boston's 
pioneering center for Rational Ther- 
apy and self-help workshops. For 
more information about our clinical 
services and other workshops, call 
739-5063. 


Enhance Your 
Lifestyle 


Enhancing your lifestyle is as criti- 
cal as enhancing your physical 
health. ... 

The INSTITUTE FOR RA- 
TIONAL LIVING is offering on-go- 
ing personal growth groups for men 
and women. Topics to be covered 
include: 


* Relationships - improve your 
relationships by upgrading com- 
munication and intimacy skills. 


* Confidence and Assertiveness - 
learn to handle yourself effectively 
in a variety of stressful situations: 
avoid manipulations; be in charge of 
yourself. 


¢ Managing Your Emotions - 
learn to rid yourself of unpleasant 
emotional states such as depression, 
guilt, worry and anxiety; master 
stressful situations. 


¢ Anger and Conflict - does your 
anger make you uncomfortable and 
leave you immobilized? Gain an ef- 
fective repertoire for expressing 
anger and decreasing its incapacitat- 
ing effect in your life. 


* Accepting Yourself Without 
Self-Downing - enhance your self- 
esteem by reordering your thinking 
and acquiring self-enhancing 
behaviors in a non-threatening al- 
mosphere of support and encourage- 
ment. 


IRL Staff 


Martin Grossack, IRL Director, is 
nationally recognized as an authority in 
the field of psychotherapy and self-help 
psychology. His best known books are 
You Are Not Alone; Love, Sex and Self- 
Fulfillment; and 

Mental Health and Segregation. 

Sandra Fishman, Assistant Director, 
therapist, women’s issues, M.Ed., 

Dr. Irvin Doress, family therapy, 
clinical supervisor. 

Robert Chamberlin, M.Ed., cognitive- 
behavior therapy,hypnosis. 

For help with personal problems or for 
information, you can call us at 


person you are becoming. 739-5063. 


‘INFORMALITY 


Since 1964. we have developed a 
reputation as a friendly place where 
people can work on their individual 
concerns with “State of the Art” 
Cognitive Behavioral Therapy. 

We are scientific minded, 
philosophically curious, and study 
each individual situation carefully 
and in depth. We were the first local 
psychological organization to offer 
singles workshops. self-hypnosis 
courses. and assertiveness training. 


IRL BUILDING 


SANDRA FISHMAN 


A Personal Message 


Many of those individuals coming 
here. couples, group members, and 
workshop students have told their 
friends about the IRL. A significant 
number of psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists find our services useful for 
their personal growth. 

I personally want to welcome you 
to the IRL and assure you that every 
effort will be made to justify your 
faith in our professional dedication. 

Martin Grossack Ph.D. 





Hypnosis and Self-Hypnosis| Couple Counseling 


One of our services most in demand is assisting couples to restructure 
relationships that have become unfulfilling. Many of our couples learn to 
develop more wholesome relationships, improve their everyday functioning 
together and establish more intense bonds of pleasure and caring. Similarly, 
there are those who deem it better to separate or divorce. In these situations, 
we work toward reducing the inevitable stress that accompanies dramatic 


Hypnosis, as it is practiced today, is 
no longer surrounded by an aura of mys- 
tery or alchemy It is an accepted and 
valuable technique utilized by psy- 
chologists in helping people help them- 
selves. Almost anyone can be hyp- 
notized, and further, almost anyone can 
be taught to master self-hypnosis as a 
powerful and personal tool to aid in de- 
veloping self-control, confidence, and 
relaxation. 

Hypnosis may be viewed as a natural 
condition which anyone can achieve; 
provided that individual is willing to 
cooperate and is not extremely nervous 
that he understands and concentrates on 
the words of the hypnotist, and trusts 
the hypnotist. 

Hypnosis, then, is a safe state of con- 
sciousness, a natural phenomenon, in 
which the individual’s attention is con- 
centrated primarily on the suggestions of 
the hypnotist, and thereby more recep- 
tive to such verbal influence and guid- 
ance than in the normal state of con- 
sciousness. The disciplined, continuous 
use of hypnosis can hasten the develop- 
ment of new motivations, feelings, and 
habit changes. 

There is never a complete loss of self- 
awareness or control under hypnosis. In 
fact, there may be an awareness of 
outside things going on during the 
session — other thoughts, other sounds, 
and so forth. The hypnotic process may 
produce a euphoria, a “high” feeling and 
a lasting sense of comfort and relaxa- 
tion. While hypnotized, you are in a 
state similar to sleep, but not identical 
to it. 

Your mind is still working and you 
are capable of independent thinking. 


However, your subconscious thinking is 
influenced by the fact that your atten- 
tion is restricted to the verbalization of 
your hypnotist. And because such sug- 
gestions bypass the conscious mind, 
they are accepted and assimilated more 
readily than in the awake state. 

Such suggestions may include psycho- 
logical problems: a lessening of self- 
hatred; a lessening of the need of ap- 
proval from others; a tolerance for im- 
perfection; and an understanding of, 
rather than a blaming of. oneself and 
others. 

At the same time. under hypnosis, the 
muscles become relaxed more complete- 
ly than in the normal, wakeful state: so 
that a pleasant feeling of restfulness, 
which will linger for a while after the 
hypnotic state, is also produced. 

The two main elements in successful 
hypnosis, then, are: 

1) Exclusive attentions (more or less) to 
the language and voice of the hypnotist. 

Even while hypnotized, most people 
will have other thoughts, hear other 
sounds, and even feel they were not hyp- 
notized, especially in their initial en- 
counters with hypnosis. 

2) Muscle relaxation. 

Hypnosis cannot cure all emotional 
problems. When there is severe de- 
pression, lifelong feelings of inferiority, 
marital conflict, or bizarre thinking, 
hypnosis alone is not in order. Rather, 
given these or similar conditions, it can 
be used as an aid to conventional ra- 
tional-emotive psychotherapy, to help 
the individual in expressing feelings, to 
“open-up” and become more com- 
municative. 

Alcoholism, excessive smoking and 


Learn New Skills AT IRL Groups 


Bob Newhart’s Dr. Robert Hartlev 
and his cast of lovably neurotic clients 
have done much to popularize the con- 
cept of group therapy. However, Dr. 
Hartley’s portrayal is quite removed 
from the “real life’’ model. 


Therapy, at its best, is about the ex- 
pression of emotions, insightful feed- 
back and a developing sense of in- 
timacy. But most of all, it’s about chang- 
ing behaviors — thinking, feeling and 
doing behaviors — and becoming effec- 
tive in all aspects of one’s life. 

Tim joined group therapy to work on 
his behaviors in relation to women. A 
personable, bright man of 32, Tim had 
never had a serious relationship and had 
been in the same job — teaching in the 
same classroom — for 12 years. He also 
lived in an apartment close to where he 
had grown up. Tim had a feeling of 
malaise, boredom and discontent. 
Through feedback, questioning and 
helpful probing, some of Tim's primary 
issues emerged: he had a paralyzing fear 
of the unknown and had never built up a 
behavioral repertoire that included any 
serious risk-taking. His whole lifestyle 
reflected caution and guardedness which 
overlapped into many other areas such 
as decision-making, sexuality and even 
his speech which was hesitant and con- 
trolled. 

In group therapy, leaders help each 
individual to identify significant as- 
sociations, relationships, situations, per- 
sonal philosophies and self-performance 
in which thinking, feeling and doing are 
self-defeating. Insight is gained by help- 
ing members examine what are the pay- 
offs — the positive and negative conse- 
quences — that result and serve to 
maintain the behaviors. Goal setting 


Stress Reduction 


and outlining effective strategies in help- 
ing members break the self-defeating 
chain are the steps which follow. In- 
subsequent sessions, members report on 
the new strategies and behaviors they 
tried and gain additional feedback. The 
group becomes a highly charged learning 
environment in which members learn to 
master themselves in the group setting 
itself and in many dimensions of their 
world. 

Anyone who can admit to being able 
to improve in some personal way can 
benefit from therapy, group or individ- 
ual. IRL staff work with many in- 
dividuals on an individual basis as well: 
The purpose of both individual and 
group therapy modalities is not the 
eradication of some pathology (because 
we do not view people as “‘sick’’) only as 
having learned to meet their needs in 
inappropriate or self-limiting ways or as 
not having learned effective ways to get 
what they want out of life and in terms 
of other people. 

At IRL, therapists are concerned with 
pointing out irrational thoughts that 
hinder effective growth, such as blam- 
ing, overconcern with approval and self- 
criticism that gets in the way of living 
fully, to name just a few. Self-disclosure 
follows a somewhat natural progression 
over time as individuals take more and 
more risks. and the feelings expressed as 
well as the insight gained lead to new 
self-awareness, self-confidence and 
behavior change. 

The overall goal of therapy is the ac- 
quisition of the greatest possible per- 
sonal effectiveness. The on-going groups 
meet every Tuesday evening from 7:30 
to 9:00 p.m. and individual appoint- 
ments may be arranged during the day, 
evening or Saturday. 


The idea of stress reduction has become a popular item. People who are tense 
and feel under paged attend different types of programs that claim to reduce 


stress. Many 0 


these programs attempt to teach people procedures Ang use, 


such as new ways to breathe, exercise, assert themselves, meditate or re 


Some of these p 
is much better to 


ms are similar to people taking aspirin for headaches. It 
uce and know the causes of one’s than to 


condone continally taking aspirins for it. Similarly, it is better to know what the 
causes of stress are at work, marriage, school or one’s wary living situation. 
If an individual develops some insight into how his or her lifestyle leads to 
stressful reactions, there is a better chance to be in control of your own life and 
feelings. Therefore, we at the Institue teach the traditional stress reduction 


oe 
a 


lifestyle changes. 


We also have the backup of expert psychiatric help when parental conflcit 


impacts on young children. 


Our approach 1s more effective when we see both members of the _ 
relationship jointly. In this way, individuals get to know each other’s views 
and feelings more clearly, and work out mutually agreeable goals and strategies 


for fulfillment. 


Individuals are not taught in schools how to deal with each other in intimate 
relationships. Frequently there is a spill over from situations outside of a 
marriage that can hurt a relationship. The experienced therpists at the IRL 
help couples understand one another and make their relationships work. 

Those planning to divorce are helped to work out the many problems in this 


decision. 


Other IRL Services 


Professional Hypnosis Program 

After fifteen years of experience in 
hypnosis, we have decided to train a 
small number of qualified individuals in 
becoming professional hypnotists. Also, 
we will teach them and offer help to 
hypnotists elsewhere in New England. 
Write for information and to learn 
about an interview for this program. On- 
ly six will be accepted this year. 


Speakers Bureau 

Any IRL program can be given to 
organizations, clubs, charitable groups, 
and companies. Call for information — 
739-5063. 


Psychological Testing 

We do considerable psychological tes- 
ting. We present the results to clients 
interested in new insights about them- 


South Shore Office 


selves. Inquire for details. Personality 
and vocational tests are used. This 
testing program is open to anyone. 


Psychological 
Testing 


The psychological testing helps get a 
quick profile of an individual in an 
objective manner. The use of these 
procedures helps make it easier for a 
client and therapist to work 
together. Many times the individual 
or the therapist may not know some 
of the crucial feelings and issues 
until many visits have taken place. 
Testing can speed up the process 
and give new insights. The Institute 
does considerable psychological 
testing and career development 
work for the U.S. government. 


Residents of the South Shore may find it more convenient to visit the Hull 
office of the Institute for Rational Living, at 99 Revere Street. The same 
counseling services are available as in the Boston office. 


obesity are habit disorders that can 
often be helped through hypnosis. In ad- 
dition to treating these symptoms direct- 
ly, the patient is encouraged to 
substitute more effective habits of food 
consumption, to be re-educated in self- 
discipline regarding compulsive drink- 
ing, eating or smoking. Principles of ra- 
tional living are reinforced in hypnosis 
and done in a situation where usual con- 
scious resistances to suggestion are not 
present. 


Just as people vary in their sleeping 
habits, so do they vary as hypnotic sub- 
jects. Some people fall into a deep state, 
others are only slightly in an hypnotic 
state. Interestingly, the depth of hyp- 
nosis is not a predictor of its effective- 
ness in producing results. For example, a 
person hypnotized lightly may lose 
weight, become less fearful, or stop 
smoking; while another hypnotized very 
deeply, may not produce a behavior 
change at all. 

There are numerous ways of inducing 
hypnosis. These include having the sub- 
ject stare at a fixed object and gradually 
enter a state under the direction of the 
hypnotist; or having the subject close his 
eyes, relax, and while relaxing, enter the 
hypnotic state and receive instructions, 
The relaxation technique is the preferred 
method. 

Once you are hypnotized successfully 
a few times, it is possible for you to 
learn this process, as a self-hypnotic 
method that can be used as a tool on 
comand, whenever it is needed. 
Although there have been many and fre- 
quent exaggerations of what hypnosis 
might accomplish, there is enough 
evidence available to indicate the poten- 
tially useful role of this method of self- 
control. 


Self-Hypnosis 

Everyone does it — everyone practices 
self-hypnosis whether they know it or not. 
Whenever we think, we use words and 
language. We talk to ourselves internally 
(most of us!) all day long. And we influence 
our own actions by the words we use. And 
the words we use are determined by our ex- 
perience and our interpretations of ourselves 


and outside events. We are as suggestible to 
our own words as we are to the words of 
others we listen to. Hypnosis and self-hyp- 
nosis rely mainly on this verbal suggestibility. 
Suggestibility — put simply — means a re- 
sponsiveness to being influenced to think, 
feel, and act in a certain way. 


Alexander 
- 
Technique 

Aches and pains! We all have them from 
time to time and when we watch television 
we get the idea that there are many pills 
practically guaranteed to solve the problem of 
human suffering. Many, if not most of our 
aches are just part of the strain and stress of 
living and these can best be handled not with 
medication but by correcting the habits 
which give rise to them. These are best 
handled by a natural approach that focuses 
on helping our body function in a most self- 
enhancing way. 

One of the first to popularize a natural 
approach to health and healing was an Aus- 
tralian named F.M. Alexander. 

In studying conditions which led to the 
loss of his voice during recitals (a condition 
physicians were unable to treat) he observed 
that his response to stress had a particular 
pattern. This pattern included tensing of neck 
muscles, pulling the head down and back, 
depressing the larynx, tightening the 
shoulders, narrowing the back and generally 
contracting the body. Furthermore, he de- 
monstrated that this pattern of tension was 
instrumental to his loss of voice. 

The principle led him to develop a tech- 
nique — called the Alexander Technique — 
for controlling his tension. He devoted the 
rest of his career to writing about and teach- 
ing this technique and developed a following 
among some of the prominent intellectuals of 
his time in England, the U.S. and other coun- 
tries. 

Dr. Richard Brown is expertly trained in 
this method. The technique has effects on not 
only the physical functioning of the body and 
body mechanic (movement, posture and ac- 
tion) but also on subjective experience such 
as perception and awareness and on volition, 
the integration of awareness and action. 


Learn to achieve a wide variety of personal 
goals through hypnosis. See page |. 





- 
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Awareness and 
Commitment 


When we feel too overwhelmed by 
the repressive pressures exerted both by 
the world about us and by ourselves, we 
begin to respond in a mechanical way. 
As we act, robotlike, thinking less and 
less about ourselves, we thwart not only 
our “troublesome” emotions, but also 
our capacity for committed activity, 
spontaneous interaction, joy and 
ecstasy. 

People can find fulfillment only when 
they are committed to their daily tasks, 
to each other, and, most importantly, to 
themselves. But commitment cannot be 
achieved without an awareness of self 
... of personal feelings and goals, and of 
the ways our feelings and long-term de- 
sires influence each other. An individual 
must also develop an awareness of his 
distinct autonomy, learning how to sep- 
arate himself from external events. Only 
when we know ourselves in these ways 
can we take responsibility for ourselves, 
directing ourselves in work or play ac- 
cording to our best interests. 

Martin Grossack 
(from “Love and Reason”) 





| Dr. Martin Grossack 








Personal Growth: 


Personal growth is a fashionable con- 
cept in psychology today. Many of us 
have come to feel that being free from 
neurosis or being well-adjusted is not 
enough, for we have been exposed to the 
suggestion that there are greater 
possibilities. Growth involves the op- 
timum utilization of each person’s own 
being. We can learn, then, how to de- 
velop ourselves and discipline ourselve 
to make this goal attainable. Perhaps 
some pointers may help in this effort: 

1. Self-direction is an obvious first 
step. For an individual to grow, he or 
she might first consider (usually) his or 
her own feelings, desires, and needs as 
more important than the continuous 
pleasing of others. This is not to suggest 
that we become callous to the desires of 
those close to us; but self-interest can be 
high on our priorities. We cannot grow 
unless we keep our own interests in 
mind. 

One basic problem, however, is that 
many people do not know how to be 
self-interested in a beneficial way. Many 
of us are without clear personal objec- 
tives, mainly because we are not fully 
aware of our own feelings and wishes. 
This is partly because, in order to avoid 
friction — to keep from rocking the boat 
— we have a tendency to suppress our 
wishes, and conform instead to others’ 
demands. We may thus tend to forget 
who we are, functioning mechanically, 
in a robot-like fashion. 

2. The healthy individual has an 
adventurous spirit — one that seeks out 
new experiences, ideas, people, and situ- 
ations. This kind of person is basically 
optimistic, living to the best, and enjoy- 
ing everyday experiences instead of 
longing for tomorrow's dreams. And he 
(or she) develops actively his ideas 
about living, cultivating new skills for 
living as his life continues to change. 

The growth-directed person can be 
unconventional without feeling guilty, 
and without intentionally offending 
others. He or she can feel spontaneous 
and free, at the same time behaving in a 
committed fashion in the pursuit of 
fulfillment. 

Try to make whatever you do a 
creative challenge — an experiment in 
fun. We might work towards making life 
a fun thing, utilizing our imaginations to 
counteract inevitable pressures towards 
boredom and stagnation. 

3. Because society works against us in 
these ways, we have to become 
responsible for our own feelings. The de- 


Ways and Means 


sire to explore spontaneously, and to en- 
joy life whole-heartedly has made the 
counterculture a viable alternative to the 
mass culture. Most of us are somewhat 
uneasy about the growth options the 
counterculture presents. We fear growth, 
for growing means changing — giving up 
old habits, and experiencing the trial- 
and-error anxiety of new learning. But 
when we take the risk of meeting new 
people, going to new places, exposing 
ourselves to new ideas, or trying out new 
lifestyles, the unexpected consequences 
of our actions are often to our benefit. 

4. In order to live to the best, we 
ought to determine our personal objec- 
tives. This involves experimenting with 
life, since the possible objectives and 
paths towards them are more numerous 
than we ever recognize. Through ex- 
perience and reflection, we can begin to 
know ourselves, and thus to discover 
what we want for ourselves. This search, 
however, is a never ending process: as 
objectives become clear and we give 
them priorities, we ourselves change in 
the pursuit of them; and as we change, 
our goals are modified in turn. As our 
goals change, and as our fantasies and 
modes of action change with them, our 
minds and hearts gradually become 
more elastic, expanding and contracting 
to meet our changing needs. 

Our objectives are connected with our 
philosophies of life. These philosophies 
consist of the belief systems that direct 
our actions. They are, in other words, 
the set of premises that we live by at any 
given time. Unfortunately, most of us 
adopt ready-made the prevailing 
philosophy of our culture — a 
philosophy, in this case, that permits 
compulsive religiosity, manipulation 
and exploitation of people, irrational 
conformity to authority, sexual restric- 
tiveness, worship of money, and ex- 
cessive self-downing. 

Some people are blocked by conven- 
tionality and tradition. The mature per- 
son can be unconventional without feel- 
ing guilty and without intentionally of- 
fending others. He can feel spontaneous 
and free in his actions and enjoy his 
experiences. 

The healthy individual is not overly 
preoccupied with himself, but can be- 
come involved in problems and ac- 
tivities not necessarily personal in 
nature. He can lose himself in worthy 
causes and ventures and persistently 
work at something zestfully. 

— from Love and Reason 


Your Own Philosophy 


Only when an individual understands 
what his own values are can be begin to 
take responsibility for his own beliefs, 
deciding if, in what areas, and in what 
ways he wants to change them. The fol- 
lowing may help you to look at yourself 
in just this way — to take tht first steps 
toward developing a philosophy of your 
own. 

Get a notebook and try to answer the 
following questions. 

How do I feel about myself in relation 
to other people? Do I think of others in 
terms of myself — that is, insofar as they 
can be helpful or useful to me — or do I 
think of them in terms of their own 


feelings. rights, and wishes? Do I usually 
direct my activities with my own best 
interest in mind, or do I continually seek 
the approval of others? Do I know the 
difference between wanting to please (to 
seek the approval of) others and wanting 
to give others pleasure? 

How do I want to go about pursuing 
my job activities? Do I want to be a 
“Company Person,” adopting all my 
company’s principles as my own? Or do 
I want to accept my own ethical and 
social principles, even if they differ from 
my employer’s? 

And how do I feel about competence, 
both at my job, and in the pursuit of 





Enhance Your 
Lifestyle 


Enhancing your lifestyle is as criti- 
cal as enhancing your physical 
health .... 

The INSTITUTE FOR RA- 
TIONAL LIVING is offering on-go- 
ing personal growth groups for men 
and women. Topics to be covered 
include: 


¢ Relationships - improve your 
relationships by upgrading com- 
munication and intimacy skills. 


¢ Confidence and Assertiveness - 
learn to handle yourself effectively 
In a variety of stressful situations: 
avoid manipulations: be in charge of 
yourself, 


¢ Managing Your Emotions - 
learn to rid yourself of unpleasant 
emotional states such as depression. 
guilt. worry and anxiety: master 
stressful situations. 


¢ Anger and Conflict - does your 
anger make you uncomfortable and 
leave you immobilized? Gain an ef- 
fective repertoire for expressing 
anger and decreasing its incapacitat- 
ing effect in your life. 


* Accepting Yourself Without 
Self-Downing - enhance your self- 
esteem by reordering your thinking 
and acquiring self-enhancing 
behaviors in a non-threatening at- 
mosphere of support and encourage- 
ment. 





A Quick 
Relaxation Method 


When you roll your eyes to the 


top of your eyeball this induces 
an alpha state of relaxation. It is 


possible to train yourself to relax 


quickly during self-hypnosis or 
practically any time. Our hyp- 
notists use this eye roll method 
in helping clients relax. It is de- 
scribed in the book “Trance and 
Treatment” by Dr. Herbert 


Irrational Ideas 


Rational therapy holds that cer- 
tain core irrational ideas, which have 
been clinically observed, are at the 
root of most emotional disturbance. 
They are: 

1. The idea that it is a dire 
necessity for an adult to be loved by 
everyone for everything he does — 
instead of his concentrating on his 
own self-respect, on winning ap- 
proval for practical purposes, and 
on loving rather than being loved. 

2. The idea that certain acts are 
awful or wicked, and that people 
who perform such acts should be 
severely punished — instead of the 
idea that certain acts are inap- 
propriate and anti-social, and that 
people who perform such acts are 
behaving stupidly, ignorantly, or 
neurotically and would be better 
helped to change. 

3. The idea that it is horrible 
when things are not the way one 
would like them to be — instead of 
the idea that it is too bad, that one 
would better try to change or control 
conditions so that they become 
more satisfactory, and if that is not 
possible, one had better temporarily 
accept their existence. 

4. The idea that human misery is 
externally caused and is forced on 
one by outside people and events — 
instead of the idea that emotional 
disturbance is caused by the view 
that one takes of conditions. 

5. The idea that if something is 
or may be dangerous or fearsome 
one should be terribly upset about it 
— instead of the idea that one would 
better frankly face it and render it 
non-dangerous and, when that is not 
possible, accept the inevitable. 

6. The idea that it is easier to 
avoid than face life difficulties and 
self-responsibilities — instead of the 
idea that the so-called easy way is 
invariably the much harder in the 
long run. 

7. The idea that one needs some- 
thing other or stronger or greater 
than oneself on which to rely — in- 
stead of the idea that it is better to 
take the risks of thinking and acting 
independently. 

— Albert Ellis 


A MARRIAGE PREPARATION SERVICE 


We will heip you understand yourself, your needs and 
how to fulfill them. If we determine marriage is for you, we will 
develop with you a profile of a suitable partner. Then we will offer 
yOu direct assistance in gaining know-how to increase the likeli- 
hood of finding such a person. This is a private, confidential psy- 


chological service 


It also includes various workshops that you have the option of 
attending with people of both sexes 
Fees are negotiable. Register for your first interview. The first 
interview and preliminary evaluation is FREE. 
Martin Grossack, Ph.D. Director 
(author of You Are Not Alone) 
institute for Rational Living 
1162 Beacon St., Brookline, MA. 02146 739-5063 
“where singles become couples” 


competitive and non-competitive ac- 
tivities? Is it necessary to be good — or 
best — at something to be happy? Do I 
feel that I have to prove that I am good 
at something so that others will value 
me? Or so that I will value myself? Is 
being good at something more or less 
important than the enjoyment of doing 
it? 

You might then ask yourself some fol- 
low-up questions: Are the points of view 
I have expressed really my own or are 
they just beliefs I think I am supposed te 
have? And where did I get these at- 
titudes, anyway? Are these attitudes I 
want to have? Why, or why not? Am I, 
by pretending to have certain attitudes 
really covering up others Iam ashamed 
of? If so, why am I ashamed of my own 
feelings? 

The clearer a person is about his 
philosophy of life, the easier it is for him 
both to recognize conflicting attitudes 
within the philosophy, and to try to ad- 


just it so that these conflicts can be 
minimized. Instead of just thinking, “I 
am neurotic,” or “I am bewildered,” or 
“I'm sure crazy sometimes,” he (she) 
can pinpoint the area and nature of his 
confusion. He can notice, for example, 
that while he thifhks respect for others is 
a worthwhile value, he also thinks that 
self-direction is equally so; and he can 
thus understand why he sometimes re- 
sents even his closest friends when they 
interfere with his “doing his own thing.” 
He can then take steps to reconcile the 
two values, learning just where respect 
for others and self-respect begin and 
end. He can iearn to make the two 
values work with, instead of against 
each other. 

Self-examination, then, is the first 
step towards the development of a per-.. 
sonal philosophy. This start is in some 
ways similar to the adolescent ex+, 
perience of identity-determination. 

— from Love and Reason 





The Basic Process of 


Emotional Upset 


The idea that you cannot manage 
or change your feelings is a myth! 
The idea that feelings are something 
that just happens to us is a myth! 
Those things that upset us range 
from actual physical injury to verbal 
assault, to the internal feelings that 
something unpleasant is either hap- 
pening or about to happen. Physical 
injury hurts; but when it comes to 
situations of verbal injury or un- 
pleasant expectations, you can do 
much to eliminate distress. 

What Are Feelings, Where Do They 
Come From? 

Feelings are physical reactions to 
a thought. For example, feelings of 
sadness, embarrassment and fear are 
manifested by the physical reactions 
of tears, blushing and increased 
heart rate. Every feeling is preceded 
by a signal from the thinking center, 
the brain. If feelings arise from 
thoughts, and we can, control our 
thoughts, then it stands to reason, 
logically, that we can:control and 
manage our feelings. 

Changing Feelings, By Challenging 
Our Self-Talk 

It is important, when one ex- 
periences negative emotions, to 
understand them, but we will all go 
through life, less stressed and more 
openly if we work on reducing the 
amount of time we spend being up- 
sel, angry, disappointed, etc. In or- 
der to begin to carry out this goal, 
we can learn to identify the 
thoughts, the self talk that give rise 
to our emotions. Much of this self- 
talk, according to IRL director, Dr. 

Martin Grossack, Is irrational, inap- 
propriate and unrealistic. Examples 
of these remarks are: “I must get 
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what I want all the time,” “It’s awful 
if my husband is angry at me,” 
“Disaster will occur if the audience 
doesn’t approve of me and my 
speech,” ““My boss.should give me 
credit for all the work I do,” “I will 
collapse if I get a divorce.” 

Says Dr. Grossack, “We are upset 
not by events in themselves, but by 
how we interpret those events. 
People who get upset very often are 
usually people who have a great deal 
of “shoulds” and expectations and 
demands in regard to the world and 
other people. Rather than accept re- 
ality, they have a preconceived idea 
about how everything ought to be. 
Thus, they often are angry, rigid 
people who are upset and deeply 
disappointed.” Feelings of fear are 
preceded by thoughts of catastrophe 
without any foundation, says Dr. 
Grossack. “In Rational Emotive 
Therapy,” he adds, “we teach our 
clients not only to examine the self 
talk and interpretations they make, 
but to desist from catastrophizing.” 


Once individuals accept the idea 
that they are responsible for their 
feelings, they become less emo- 
tionally susceptible to the external 
events going on around them. 
Healthy, effective individuals re- 
alize that they don’t have to be mis- 
erable, while dealing with a miser- 
able situation. In fact, allowing one- 
self to be immobilized and putting 
oneself down keeps them from being 
able to act and resolve situations. 
Negative emotions will always be a 
part of life and part of relationships. 
but they get us in trouble when we 
feel immobilized and unable to get 
along with ourselves and others. 





Understanding Guilt 
One of the most damaging irra- 
tional feelings is guilt, which is often, 

but not always unconscious. Guilt 
occurs when an individual, unduly 
influenced by his or her conscience 
or upbringing, blames himself for en- 
gaging in a particular action or for 
having a particular feeling or fantasy. 
Guilt is the punishing conscience 
turned inward. Because guilt sup- 
posedly restrains and controls our 
wayward tendencies, many societal 
institutions teach us explicitly to 
have guilt feelings about actions, at- 
titudes and emotions in all areas of 
our life. A guilt-oriented society such 
as ours, thus, expects its members to 
control themselves with internal 
restraints. A shame-oriented society. 





such as that in Japan, on the other 

hand, uses public humiliation and 

other externally-imposed restraints 
to control people. 


When individuals feel guilty, they 
are telling themselves that they are 
worthless, no good and deserving 
contempt. 


In Rational Emotive Therapy. we 
endorse a constructive solution to the 
problem of guilt, encouraging the in- 
dividual client to determine his or 
her own values as to desirable 
behavior. In other words, the task at 
hand is to prevent future “wrong” 
acuons by developing insights and 
self-determined controls, but not bs 


increasing feelings of worthlessness. 











Ways to Reduce 
Daily Stress 


1. Devote some time everyday to 
play and recreation. 

2. Develop hobbies. 

3. Spend some time each day in 
outdoor activities. 

4. Learn to loaf and take it easy: 
don’t rush in your everyday ac- 
tivities. 

5. Do one thing at a time; let others 
wait. 

6. Exercise. 

7. Confide your worries to others, 
don’t keep them to yourself. 

8. Don’t get upset about things you 
cannot change. Realize that many 
things are beyond your control. 

9. Escape! Find new things to do. 
Get away from it all. Getting away 
for a while can give you a chance to 
regain composure and see things bet- 
ter. However, make your escape tem- 
porary, not perpetual. 

10. Seek the help of a qualified psy- 
chologist if life is getting out of hand. 
Outside feedback can at times offer 
new options and benefit you. 

11. Develop a sense of humor and 
philosophical outlook. 

12. Cultivate and participate in 
groups. 

13. Accept sexual and hostile feel- 
ings as part of human nature, not a 
reason to feel guilty and ashamed of 
yourself. 


Reprinted from 
You Are Not Alone 
by Martin Grossack, Ph.D. 


Discover Your 
Self-Image 


One of the most important factors 
in making a difference in our outlook 
on life is our self-image. By this term 
we mean how individuals feel about 
themselves, evaluate themselves and 
rate themselves. Take a blank piece 
of paper, number it from one to 
twenty and write down twenty 
answers to the question, ““Who am 
1?” This simple technique will reveal 
aspects about yourself — the things 
you value, some of your basic feel- 
ings and characteristics and some of 
the areas that need upgrading. 

These feelings we have about 
ourselves come from reactions we 
have acquired by the way other 
people have behaved toward us. 
Endeavor to develop self-feelings and 
reactions that do not rely exclusively 
on conforming to the feelings and 
opinions of others, since other people 
may sometimes be quite unwise in 
their basis for making judgments. 

Many of us fail to see ourselves as 
we truly are — as members of hu- 
manity with individual needs and 
wishes, hopes and assets. We fail by 
hiding our true selves in favor of con- 
forming to the sometimes ridiculous 
demands of the materialistic world of 
the marketplace, the values of ex- - 
cessive consumptions of appliances. 
cosmetics, and escapist nonsense so 
prevalent in our society. Unless we 
accept ourselves, Our animal nature, 
our limitations and strengths, we 
cannot deal effectively with our ex- 
istence and those around us. 
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Early Psychologists at Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Front row: Sigmund Freud, G. 
Stanley Hall, Carl Jung; back row: A.A. Brill, Ernest Jones, Sandor Ferenczi. 


reprinted with permission of Clark University 


On Love 


The following self help books give a good idea of the kinds of approach we have for 
working with people. They are availabe by sending $1 for each book ordered to the 
Institute for Rational Living, 1162 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146. 


Love and Reason You Are Not Alone 


Love and Reason is Martin Grossack’s most 


Dr. Grossack’s first self-help book is a 


complete guide to successful living in today’s practical down-to-earth, easy-to-read book 


world containing some valuable pointers on coping 


with the problems of everyday living. 


How to Pick a Therapist 


When vou pick a psychotherapist it can be one of the most important decisions 
you will ever make. Therefore, there are many pointers that one should keep in 
mind in this process. The person you see is usually better equipped to work with you 
when he or she has a Doctor’s degree and experience in working in psychiatric 
hospitals or outpatient clinics. There is more consumers protection if the therpist 
has a license. In your first visit you can ask the therapist about his or her academic 
training and experience. Ask for feedback about how the therapist views your 
situation and the aspects you are to work on. It is common for a therapist to take 
some history of your life in the first visit. By the second visit a client ought to have 
some useful feedback from the therapist and a good feeling as to whether or not the 
therapy situation is comfortable and helpful. If you do not have a good feeling in 
your second visit discuss this with the therapist so that you will get his or her 
response to your feelings. Usually you will know by the second visit whether or not 
the therapst is for you. 


Discuss the fees. right during the first visit and do not hesitate to use your health 
insurance. You can rely on your therapist to keep information confidential. 


Some people do well in therapy pore. Discuss the pros and cons of a therapy 
group with the person you see. The Institute will be glad to help you choose a 
therapist suitable for you. 


“The healthy romantic lover, as 
distinguished from the neurotically 
fixated romanticist of similar age and 


background, will display the follow- 
ing kinds of traits and behaviors. He 
reacts to his beloved in a fairly in- 
tense, impassioned manner; but he 
does not necessarily have an all-con- 
suming. indefinitely prolonged fervor 
for her. He frequently wants to be in 
his beloved’s presence; but he is not 
intensely miserable or convinced that 
he cannot possibly live without her. 
He spends a considerable amount of 
time pleasurably thinking about his 
inamorata:; but he is not obsessively- 
compulsively preoccupied with 
thoughts of her to the exclusion of 
virtually everything else in life. He 
sees but forgives her flaws.” 


Dr. Albert Ellis 





